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HE following Addresses have been published in com- 

pliance with the request of those to whom they 
“were delivered. They were read from shorthand without 
poecetion of their being required in any other form. The 
‘familiar style of composition and frequent allusions to local 


-and temporary circumstances will suffice to show that they 


-were prepared for social, rather than for public, occasions. 
“As, however, they were addressed to public teachers, they 
“may” be regarded as not without some public interest and 
Nacsign. They are here inserted in the order of their 
delivery. Some few omissions in reading, with a view to save 
time, have been supplied, which, with a few other exceptions, 
‘leave the entire addresses as they were delivered. May 
‘they have the rare advantage of being read with the same 
“interest with which they were heard! May they become to 
all who may read them a testimony on behalf of the truths 


that are taught in the Pastors’ College that shall not be in 


vain in the Lord! 
G. R. 
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RECOMMENDATION BY MR. SPURGEON. 


OR me to commend my venerable brother, the Rev. 
GEORGE RoceErs, is for Timothy to commend “such 
an one as Paul the aged.” Yet I doubt not the younger 
man would have borne witness to his older and greater 
friend if in any region he had happened to be the better 
known of the two; and in such a case we may be sure that - 
he would have given his testimony very warmly, and have 
counted himself to be receiving rather than giving honour. 
In this I would not imitate Timothy, but excel him. 

I experienced intense pleasure in listening to these 
Conference Addresses, and I believe that the feeling was 
shared by all the ministers and students present; all who 
heard were pleased and profited. We were like a family at 
home, and our friend used a greater freedom than he might 
have done had he intended his addresses for publication. 
It makes me happy to recall those bright days in which “the 
old man eloquent” took up his parable, and charmed us with 
his wit and wisdom, his sound sense and spiritual power. With 
eye undimmed he read his short-hand notes without glasses, 
and year by year astonished us by sure evidence that there 
was no failure either of judgment, memory, or imagination, 
though his years were many. At one time all of us who 
sat at his feet were young, and then he seemed the youngest 
among us ; and when we all grew older he became more and 
more our venerated elder brother. ‘Take him for all in all 
we cannot hope to look upon his like again. Perhaps that 
touch of humour which will be seen in these pages will by 
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some be set down as a fault: I hope that it may prove 
contagious, and that men who never before were accused 
of wit may yet be found guilty of that failing, which, if it 
be not a virtue, at least leans to virtue’s side. To hear 
Mr. Rogers read these papers with the utmost solemnity, and 
to observe no change of tone when he was aiming his shafts, 
first at one and then at another, and frequently at the Presi- 
dent himself, was a rare pleasure, which the reader will 
perhaps miss because the living man is absent. 

My old friend has done well in spending the evening of 
his days in preparing for the press all his lectures to the 
College, especially those upon Theology. If the present 
issue should lead to the publication of the more solid work 
I should heartily rejoice. Sound doctrine is at a discount 
in the book-market at this time, and publishers cannot 
readily be found for a work which would involve a consider- 
able expenditure. It is only by obtaining a list of subscribers 
sufficient to screen from loss that we can hope to see these 
Lectures in print. Heartily do I wish that generous persons 
may be found whose love to old-fashioned Divinity will 
induce them to share in the risk by subscribing for a number 
of copies of Mr. Rocers’ Body of Divinity. Could this be 
done a great boon would be bestowed upon coming genera- 
tions, and our friend’s life-teaching would be perpetuated. 

To the many brethren who have been trained for war 
under our esteemed Principal I need not commend this 
book or any other of his productions. He lives in their 
hearts, and they will count it a joy to peruse his words and 
to introduce them to others. 

C. H. SPURGEON. 


WESTWOOD, September, 1881. 
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THE PREACHER'’S SHADOW. 


PROFESS not to speak of you, my young friends, but 

of your shadows. I shall not be personal, but both 

something less and something more. I shall speak of your- 

selves only so far as all bodies are related to their own 
shadows. 

Everything casts its shadow, and its shadow is exclusively 
its own. The earth casts its shadow upon the moon, and 
the moon upon the earth. The mountain, the tower, the 
tree, the bird, the beast, the insect, men, women, and 
children, all have their own shadows. The shadow takes 
the exact form of the body from which it proceeds. It is 
not a full portrait, but the dark filling up of a correct 
outline. Shadows are of different intensity, according to 
the degree of light upon the objects by which they are 
formed. There are different kinds of shadows, according 
to the light from which they proceed. ‘There is the natural 
shadow of the natural man, the intellectual shadow of the 
intellectual man, the moral shadow of the moral man, and 
the spiritual shadow of the spiritual man. ‘There are 
shadows of all ranks and classes of men. There is the 
monarch’s shadow, the statesman’s shadow, the merchant’s . 
shadow, the philosopher’s shadow, the infidel’s shadow, the 
Christian’s shadow, and the preacher’s shadow. The un- 
conscious influence which individuals have upon others, the 
indirect effect of their sentiments and actions, and the 
remote consequences of all intelligence respecting them, are 
the shadows of which we speak. Some men’s shadows 
‘stretch far into futurity, and many are far more extensively 
known by their shadows only. 
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Shadows have their influence for good or for evil. The 
shadows of planets, that accompany them in their orbits, 
reveal to men their distances, movements, and dimensions. 
Clouds by their shadows promote the fertility of the ground. 
The shade of mountains is peculiarly grateful to men and 
cattle in hot climates. The shadows of trees in our own 
country afford similar protection from the heat of the sun. 
The darkness of night, which is essential to the repose and 
reinvigoration of both vegetable and animal life, is but the 
shadow of that part of the earth that is turned from the sun. 
Shadows in general are beneficial, but some are baneful. 
There are trees which cast a deadly shade. There are dense 
and dark recesses of forests that generate pestilential vapours. 
There is a degree of light that gives beauty to the shade, 
and there is a degree of shade that gives beauty to the light. 
All light and all shade are alike injurious in the present 
world. 

There are numerous references to the influence of shadows 
in the sacred writings. Abraham sat at his tent door in the 
heat of the day. Lot says of the two men that were enter- 
tained by him at Sodom, “They came under the shadow of 
my roof.” How grateful was the shade of the pillar of cloud, 
when it became an awning by day spread over the Israelites 
during their abode in the desert. ‘Hide me,” says the 
Psalmist, “under the shadow of thy wings.” Again, ‘“ How 
excellent is thy lovingkindness, O God! therefore the children 
_of men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings.” 
Again, “In the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” Again, 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death 
I will fear no evil.” And again, “He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” Isaiah says, “There shall be a tabernacle 
for a shadow in the daytime from the heat.” Again, “Make 
thy shadow as the night in the midst of the noonday.” 
Again, “Therefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your 
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shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion.” 
And again, “A man shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the “priests that offer gifts 
according to the law,” are said to “serve unto the example 
and shadow of heavenly things”; and the law is spoken of 

s “having a shadow of good things to come.” Speaking of 
the same dispensation elsewhere, the Apostle says, “ Which 
are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ.” 

The Jewish dispensation was not a substance, but a shadow. 
It foreshadowed good things to come. Yet it had some 
virtue from its relation to that which it foreshadowed, which 
was well known to all those who obtained a good report 
through faith. 

We have shown thus far the influence of shadows in 
general to be recognized in the Scriptures rather than the 
shadows of men. On one occasion we read, ‘Thou seest 
the shadow of the mountains as if they were men;” and 
Ezekiel says of the Assyrian monarch, ‘‘ Under his shadow 
dwelt all great nations,” and “all ie people of the earth 
are gone down from his shadow, and have left him.” Nor 
must we omit to recall here the words of Isaiah, ‘‘ Behold, a 
man shall be as the shadow ofa great rock in a weary land.” 
These are but remote allusions, we must confess, to human 
shadows, and still more so to the preacher’s shadow. Where 
do we find this in our Bibles? What Scriptural authority 
have we for giving this title to an address? In the fifteenth 
verse of the fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles are 
these words: “They brought forth the sick into the streets, 
and laid them on beds and couches, that at the least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of them.” 
Peter was now in the midst of a great revival of Chris- 
tianity. The deaths of Ananias and Sapphira had given 
great solemnity to the occasion. None but those who were 
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conscious of their sincerity dared after this to join the dis- 
ciples. Peter’s faith and courage rose with the occasion, and 
the Spirit of God wrought mightily in him and by him. His 
influence to punish hypocrisy was soon turned into a greater 
power of healing- Multitudes who were sick or were vexed 
with unclean spirits, both in Jerusalem and in the cities round 
about, came to him and were healed, every one. Upon 
some he laid his hands, to others he spoke, upon others he 
looked, and others were laid by the way, so that the shadow 
of Peter might pass over them, and they too were healed. 
This was, in all probability, without his knowledge. He 
did not feel that such virtue had gone from him. It was 
his shadow, and nothing else, that passed over them. Was 
not this among the all things that are written for our admo- 
nition upon whom the ends of the world are come? Was 
it not intended to teach us that preachers have their 
shadows, and that their shadows may have a healing virtue 
upon others ? 

This brings us to the object we have in view. Of your 
Christianity, my young friends, we have no doubt, nor of 
your ability to teach others, nor of the soundness of your 
theological creed, nor of your desire to win souls for Christ, 
nor of the general propriety of your conduct, but your 
shadows! Have you thought of these? .Have you thought 
of the influence of your spirit and conduct upon those who 
are beyond the reach of your direct ministrations, and who 
are sure more or less to be affected by them. As preachers, 
you are sure to cast shadows upon others, on account of 
your position above them. Your shadows are not your- 
selves. It is not your real character of which we speak, not 
your preaching, not your words, nor your actions. It is not 
anything designed by you. It is the indirect influence of 
your teaching and conduct upon others, It is an influence 
which undesignedly and unconsciously is continually ema- 
nating from you, and is not less real because it is unknown. 
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It is an influence, too, for which you are responsible, as it is 
the natural and unavoidable effect of what you really are. 

A few examples may suffice to unfold our meaning. “Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” 
This one act of his faith is all that is recorded of him, but 
the shadow of that offering extends over all ages of the 
world to the end of time. He being dead yet speaketh. 
The mighty acts wrought by God for the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and for their protection and support 
through the wilderness, cast their shadows over all the 
surrounding nations, and filled the inhabitants of Canaan 
with gloomy forebodings of their approaching destruction. 
“We have heard,” said Rahab to the spies, “‘how the Lord 
dried up the water of the Red Sea for you, when ye came 
out of Egypt; and what ye did unto the two kings of the 
Amorites, that were on the other side Jordan, Sihon and Og, 
whom ye utterly destroyed. And as soon as we had heard 
these things, our hearts did melt, neither did there remain 
any more courage in any man, because of you.” ‘They were 
vague reports, in all probability, imperfect representations, 
and some of them, as in Rahab’s time, obscure traditions of 
what had happened forty years ago; but they were shadows 
of great events, and their influence still remained. The 
shadow of Solomon’s wisdom had reached even to the Queen 
of Sheba. What did Solomon know of the report of his 
wisdom in that far distant land? yet it had such influence 
there as to lead the Queen of the South to go from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. 
The shadow of Elijah overawed the spirits and counsels of 
the kings of Syria and Judah. They knew little of the man, 
but they trembled at his shadow. Of how many of the 
kings of Israel we read that they walked in the way of 
Jeroboam, and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin ; 
and of the kings of Judah, that they rebelled, as did the 
house of Ahab. ‘These were the baneful influences of the 
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shadows which they cast far down upon succeeding genera- 
tions. The shadow of Daniel was upon the king’s courtiers 
when they said, “We shall not find any occasion against 
this Daniel except we find it against him concerning the law 
of his God.” ‘The shadow of Paul had reached from Asia 
to Europe, when a voice was heard by him at Troas, saying, 
“Come over into Macedonia and help.us.” His shadow 
had cast its healing influences upon Colosse and upon Rome 
before he himself had been seen in the flesh, as we learn 
from his Epistles to the churches in those cities. The 
shadow of that great Apostle still remains upon the earth. 
And how many shadows of great and good men since his 
time have been left upon the earth. Natural shadows, with 
the natural object from which they proceed, are withdrawn, 
but moral shadows, with moral characters, remain. The 
shadows of Wycliff and Luther, and Baxter and Bunyan, 
with numerous others of like precious faith, are still upon 
the church and the world, and multitudes have felt their 
healing virtue from their own day to the present time. 

And have we no shadows? The involuntary influence of 
our lives may be greater even than that which is designed. 
We do well to put much faith in the preaching of the word ; 
but there is preaching out of the pulpit as well as in; there 
is preaching in deeds as well as in words ; there is preaching 
in what we do not say, as well as in what we do say; and 
in what is not done, as well as in what is done. There is 
preaching in what we appear to be, as well as in what we 
really are ; there is preaching in a smile or a frown, as well 
as in loud commendation and open rebuke; there is 
preaching in every step we take, in every word we utter, in 
every act we perform, which, though forgotten by us as soon 
as it is said or done, may have a healing or a wounding 
influence upon others. Your shadowy power, my friends, 
will be great. Do not despise it. It will be for the fall and 
rising again of many. Endeavour so to live that even. your 
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shadows may have a healing influence upon others. We 
are continually surrounded with the sick and dying, not in 
body merely, but in soul; and we ‘are entrusted with that 
which alone can heal them, and which is sufficient to heal 
them at once and for ever of all their evils and sorrows, and 
to procure for them all needful good. It is the same remedy 
as that with which Peter was entrusted, when they brought 
the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them. It was the name of Jesus which 
gave healing power to every word of Peter, and every look, 
and every act, and even to his shadow. This, on a prior 
occasion, when he healed the lame man at the gate of the 
temple, he most clearly and strongly avowed: ‘‘Ye men of 
Israel,” he said, “why marvel ye at this? or why look ye so 
earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we 
had made this man to walk? The God of our fathers hath 
glorified his Son Jesus. And his name through faith in his 
name hath made this man strong.” “Neither,” he says soon 
afterwards, “‘is there salvation in any other.” This it is 
which heals the souls, and will ultimately heal the bodies of 
men, and glorify both for ever. It is a simple remedy, and 
as powerful as it is simple. It is effective, like other 
remedies, in proportion as it is left to itself, and ineffectual 
in proportion as it is neutralised by other ingredients. The 
whole power to save both the bodies and souls of men is in 
the name of Jesus, and of Jesus only. It is by directing 
men to him for healing, by ceasing not to teach and to 
preach Jesus Christ in all we say or do, that our shadows 
have a healing virtue wherever they fall. 

We proceed now, after this explanation, to divide our 
subject into three parts. The preacher’s shadow, I. Depends 
upon many things. II. It is seen in little things. III. It 
does great things. 
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I. It DEPENDS UPON MANY THINGS. Shadows depend 
upon light, upon the objects from which they proceed, and 
upon the surface upon which they fall. 

1. A shadow depends upon light for its existence; so does 
the preacher’s shadow. No light no shadow, or rather all 
shadow. This is true of all on whom no gospel light 
descends. They are of the night, and not of the day. It is 
true also of those from whom the gospel light for a season 
has been consciously withdrawn ; they walk in darkness, and 
see no light. As nothing grows in dark recesses but rank 
and poisonous weeds, and nothing but pestilential vapours 
emanate from them, so it is with those who are wholly 
without the light of gospel truth. The intensity of a shadow 
depends upon the intensity of the light; strong light pro- 
ducing clear shadows, and feeble light producing dim 
shadows. So it is with the preacher’s shadow. Those who 
walk in the full light of gospel truth, and enjoy the clear 
shining of the sun of righteousness, cast shadows clear, 
sharp, and well defined. A shadow depends upon one 
source of light, and one only. Were there more than one 
sun shining at the same time there would be a confusion of 
shadows, and none of them distinct. So it is with the 
preacher’s shadow. Were there more gospels than one, there 
would be more shadows, but less clear and well defined. 
Should there be a universal gospel, shining alike in all 
directions, there would be neither strong light nor shade. It 
is only when the light emanates from one source that the 
shadow is complete. This is an advantage which all have 
who derive their light from one fountain of truth, and 
especially from the concentration of that light in the glory 
of God as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ. It is the 
character that is formed by the one light of the one gospel 
that casts a well defined and healing shade. It was this, we 
may be sure, that healed the sick, and those who were vexed 
with unclean spirits, that were laid by the wayside, that at 
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least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow 
them. A shadow depends upon the direction of the light. 
So it is with the preacher’s shadow. If the light comes 
from beneath, the shadow is thrown into the air; if horizon- 
tally, the shadow may still be lost in space ; if perpendicu- 
larly, the shadow lies shapeless at the feet. It is when the 
light comes from midway between earth and the highest 
heaven that the shadow is complete. So it is with the 
preacher’s shadow. If the light by which his character is 
formed comes from below it vanishes in mid air; if it comes 
on the low level of human reason, or of science, falsely or 
appropriately so called, it still leaves no salutary influence 
behind it; if it comes with its most direct effulgence from 
above, it is for ourselves only, and throws not even the 
shadow of ourselves upon others. It is when the light 
comes from between earth and the highest heavens, from the 
Immanuel, God with us, from heavenly truth through an 
earthly medium, that it most covers our whole man, and 
best reveals it to others. 

2. Shadows depend upon the objects from which they pro- 
ceed. Every body has its own shadow, and gives to its 
shadow its own precise form. Though nothing but a 
shadow, it represents a reality, and corresponds with its size 
and figure. We have no power to hinder our shadows. 
They are both dependent upon us, and independent of us. 
We have no other influence over them than what we have 
over ourselves. They follow us wherever we go, and 
appear and disappear from causes beyond our control. So 
it is with the preacher’s shadow. It is alike faithful to the 
reality and beyond his control. Let the true light shine 
upon him, and his true shadow will appear. Turn the light 
of the one pure gospel upon him, and what he is in relation 
to it, whether above or below the usual stature, well pro- 
portioned or deformed, rugged or well defined, will instantly 
be seen. Gospel principles alone reveal the true characters. 
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of men. The light of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, as it streams from the cross of Christ, is so powerful 
that it casts a faithful and clear shadow of every man that 
cannot be obliterated, or baffled, or weakened by the feeble 
light of human reason or human virtues. The preacher’s 
shadow depends not so much upon what he says as upon 
what he is. It is the shadow of the preacher rather than of 
his preaching. Both are to be tested by the light of gospel 
truth, but what he says will be judged by what he is, and 
what he is by what he does. 

3. Shadows depend upon the surface upon which they fall. 
Upon a smooth and solid plane they are faithfully delinea- 
ted. Upon a rough or moving surface they become dis- 
torted. Witness the reflection of trees and hills upon placid 
and upon troubled waters. Peter’s shadow, it may be pre- 
sumed, healed those who had faith to be healed. The 
preacher’s shadow falls upon many, but it is observed by 
some only. It is when it falls upon contemplative and 
enquiring minds that it is most observed and has most 
effect. Upon the careless and unconcerned it is broken 
and distorted as upon rugged rocks. Upon those who are 
absorbed in the things of this life it is lost, as among the 
grass and flowers of the field. Upon the wicked it falls as 
upon the troubled sea when it cannot .rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt. Others there are upon whom it falls 
as on a placid lake or on smooth ground: they are those 
who have great reverence for religion though not religious 
themselves. ‘They are well disposed towards Christianity, 
but are conscious that they are not real Christians. They 
come not near enough to good men to judge of their real 
character. They know what they ought to be, and what 
they profess to be, but not what they really are. They 
purposely keep at a distance, and prefer to judge of them 
from their own point of observation. It is here that a 
determination is formed either to draw nearer to them or 
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recede further from them. There are many such upon 
whom a preacher’s shadow falls who will judge of him by 
his shadow only. Men ought not, it may be said, to judge 
those who have to do with such lofty and all-absorbing 
themes by their most free and unguarded acts ; but we must 
take the world as we find it. 

Il. The preacher’s shadow Is SEEN IN LITTLE THINGS. 

By attention to little things great gains are secured; and 
by inattention to little things great losses are incurred. The 
showers that water the earth descend in drops. The river 
that bears the merchandise of nations is formed by 
numerous rills. The avalanche that buries whole villages 
in its fall is composed of single flakes of snow—one single 
flake may give the last additional weight that separates it 
from the mountain side, and sends it thundering into the 
plain below. A single spark may consume a forest. One 
loose stone may imperil the whole building. The footprint 
of a bird upon sandstone tells of inhabitants of ancient 
lands and seas ; and spots on the surface, of falling showers 
long before man walked on the earth. ‘The footstep of an 
ant, or the fall of a leaf, may be the commencement of a 
series of operations that go on with increasing and intermin- 
able impetus through the boundlessness of creation. The 
hero who has escaped froma thousand battles unhurt may be 
killed by a tiny insect or a grain of sand. How often have 
large fortunes been lost by one little act of man: he did but 
sign a bond, or did but omit to insert a word, and all was 
lost. It is so in moral and spiritual as well as in natural 
and secular things. One little thing may ruin or establish 
the whole character of aman: he did but utter one senti- 
ment, or he did but perform one act, and we saw through 
his whole character at once. One look, or word, or 
thought has been the commencement of a most profligate 
course, just as one small unnoticed leak has eventually sunk 
the richly laden ship. Every little act tends to give a 
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turn to the whole current of our lives, and nothing should 
be deemed little by us that may have an influence upon our 
characters or affect in any degree their influence upon 
others. 

It is by little things that we are judged by others. They 
judge of our great things by our little things. ‘There are in 
fact no little things except in appearance only. Nothing 
can be really little that is done by an immortal being. The 
consequences of his every word and deed extend to an 
interminable future. True greatness is to do little things 
from great principles. The least act may be done from the 
loftiest motive. Little things are the shadows of great 
things inasmuch as they emanate from them. 

Preachers, and especially preachers of great eminence, 
are often at fault here. They imagine that attention to the 
great things of their office exonerates them from the obser- 
vance of the humbler duties of social life. Their admirers, 
too, not frequently endeavour to justify their neglect of the 
common proprieties of life by their being absorbed in intel- 
lectual and devotional pursuits. Some few may afford to 
be eccentric, the flood of whose greatness or eloguence may 
partially obliterate the childish things they write upon the 
loose sands of time ; which would be a dangerous experi- 
ment to others whose flood does not rise so high; and even 
in these, such sporting with their greatness eventually 
detracts from it. This claim to be exempt from the ordi- 
nary rules of society is supposed to be a sign of true great- 
ness. It is a sign of the affectation of superiority to others, 
and nothing more. In what is the greatness of God mani- 
fested? Is it not in the dewdrop, as well as in the ocean; 
in a flake of snow, as well as in the purest crystal; in the 
grass of the field, as well as in the cedars of Lebanon; in a 
single grain of sand, as well as ina world; in the tiniest 
insect, as well as in the creation of man? With a boundless 
universe under his care, the same attention is shown to the 
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humblest of his works as if it were the only product of his 
skill. This is true greatness, In what was the greatness of 
Christ manifested? Did he claim exemption from the 
ordinary duties and proprieties—the little things of this life? 
See him at Nazareth, obedient and industrious, as the car- 
penter’s son. See him at the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee, ‘providing wine for the guests, and observing the 
courtesy of its being presented first to the governor of the 
feast. See him observant of the disorderly manner in 
which the guests took their seats at a feast. It was a little 
thing to have been noticed by him who had come into the 
world with the one design—that the world through him 
might be saved; and yet it was not only noticed by him, 
but he gave his disciples directions how to act with propriety 
upon such an occasion. See him in the garden of Geth- 
semane, overwhelmed and nearly overpowered in the con- 
flict that terminated in peaceful submission to his Father’s 
will, going once and again to his disciples to see how they 
were affected towards him, and making allowance for their 
indifference from the kind consideration—the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak. See him on the cross in the midst of 
his agonies, saying to John, “ Behold thy mother,” and to 
Mary, “Behold thy son.” It was a little thing to attend to, 
amidst the great things that were then transpiring ; but it 
made the great things still greater by showing the tranquillity, 
minuteness, and composure with which they were accom- 
plished. See him rising from the sepulchre! What great 
and wondrous thoughts must have filled his mind, and what 
powerful emotions have rushed at that moment into his 
soul! Not only was the conflict over and the victory 
complete, but all his people were virtually risen up with 
him, and he was completely and for ever accepted by his 
Father and their Father, by his God and their God. Yet 
even in that solemn hour, he folded up the linen clothes 
in which he had been shrouded, and laid them apart by 
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themselves. Who will dare to say after this that attention 
to great things is an excuse for the neglect of little things ? 
Away with such affectation and eccentricity in the preacher 
of Christ’s gospel! Where do we find anything of the kind 
in the great Teacher himself? Where in any of his 
Apostles, and especially in Paul, the greatest of mere men? 
He it is who says, ‘‘ Herein do I exercise myself, to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God and toward 
men.” He it is who says, “I became all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some.” He it is who says, 
‘“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Some there are who affect to 
despise the opinions of the world. If they have the good 
opinion of the church and congregation, and all good men, 
let others think of them as they please. They are not of 
the Apostle’s mind. He says that a bishop must have a 
good report of them that are without. It is from the outer 
circles that the inner circles of our reputation and usefulness 
are derived. Do not, I beseech you, despise your shadows. 
Avoid the appearance of evil. ‘In all things showing thy- 
self a pattern of good works, that he that. is of the contrary 
part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you.” 
Ministers may make rules of their own for their government 
in ordinary life, but the world will judge them by its own 
rules, and rightly too. It will allow us indeed less liberty 
than it allows itself. Because we are Christians or Chris- 
tian ministers we do not cease to be men. Let us often 
think how we appear to those who are not of us, that they 
may be won wthout the word, and afterwards 4y the word. 
Were I to mention the many little things in which the 
preacher’s shadow has an influence upon others, I should 
speak of dress, of agreeable manners, of temperance in diet, of 
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economy in the management of worldly affairs, of self-respect 
amongst your nearest friends, of firmness and charity to 
those who differ from you, and especially of your words and 
conduct in your most unguarded hours. ‘These are but 
your shadows, we grant, but they are shadows which may 
have a healing or a withering influence upon others. 

III. The preacher’s shadow DoES GREAT THINGS. 

It affects his ministry greatly, either for evil or for good. 
It may be little, and almost nothing in itself, but its effects 
are great. Where there is little or no fear of his falling into 
great sins that would destroy his usefulness altogether, there 
may be much reason to fear acts of imprudence and _indis- 
cretion that would greatly impede it. That there have been 
men of real piety, and with a satisfactory call to the ministry 
who have not fulfilled the hopes that were indulged respect- 
ing them, must be obvious to all. Some testimony may 
have been borne by them to the superiority of gospel 
principles to those of the world, and some degree of useful- 
ness may have been accorded to them, but they have failed 
to realize all that was expected of them. This failure may 
have risen, not so much for want of the more substantial 
qualifications for the work of the Christian ministry, such as 
real piety, sound doctrine, studious researches, earnest 
preaching, and a desire for usefulness, as from some peculi- 
arity of disposition or habits which has prevented the good 
that might otherwise have been attained. It is probable that 
in every case of the non-success of what may be deemed on 
the whole a faithful ministry, there has been some one 
defect, some single imprudence or impropriety, which has 
been the chief obstacle. In nine instances out of ten in 
which young ministers have failed to fulfil the prophecies 
that went before concerning them, the disappointment may 
be traced to some error in spirit, or word, or conduct, which 
might have been little noticed in others, but has been 
ruinous to them. One act of indiscretion has counteracted 
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the good effects of all their learning and zeal. Goodness is 
a higher qualification for the Christian ministry than talent, 
or genius, or eloquence, or much learning, our enemies 
themselves being judges. We do not undervalue these, but 
it is far less important that a minister of Christ’s gospel 
should be a learned man, or an eloquent man, than that he 
should bea good man. ‘This will be a substitute for many 
other endowments, while no other qualification can be a 
substitute for this. How often have we seena plain un- 
lettered man succeed, when a man of genius and learning 
has failed, solely because he has been a better man. Good- 
ness itself will not avail for all the purposes of the Christian 
ministry, but it will go further than any other qualification 
for the work. It is more, too, within the reach of men in 
general than learning and great talent. Many may have a 
good excuse for not being eminent linguists, and mathema- 
ticians, and philosophers, but there can be no excuse for the 
want of real goodness. It is by goodness in great things 
that ministers are known to their friends, and by goodness 
in little things only to casual observers. These are our 
shadows, and only so far as they are shadows of our good- 
ness have they any healing virtue in them. Men of the 
world may be our superiors in learning and eloquence. It 
is in goodness that we profess to be superior to them. If in 
this we do no more than others, we shall be justly despised 
by them. If in this we are seen even at a distance far to 
surpass them, we shall have gained their consciences on our 
side, if not their whole man ; for the world was never so bad 
that real goodness has ceased to be acknowledged and 
admired, 

The preacher’s shadow then is his goodness, and it is this 
which has a beneficial influence upon those who see his sha- 
dow only. It was the shadow of Peter, we would again remind 
you, that healed the sick and those that were vexed with 
unclean spirits; of the Peter who said “Thou art the Christ, 
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the Son of the living God,” of the Peter to whom Christ 
said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven;” of the Peter who had said before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim “Neither is there salvation in any other: for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved;” of the Peter who afterwards wrote 
“Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrup- 
tible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for 
éver;” of the Peter by whose preaching on the day of 
Pentecost three thousand souls were pricked to the heart 
and then eternally healed. It was this gospel goodness in 
him that gave healing virtue to his shadow, and so it will be 
with us. 

All goodness has its beneficial shadow upon others. Take 
the case of a daily labourer who is honest and industrious, 
content with his humble home, cheerful at his toil, fearing 
God, conscientious in the observance of all the private and 
family and public duties of his most holy faith, and honoured 
and esteemed by all who know him. Besides his influence 
upon the little circle in-which he moves there are those who 
have observed him from a distance, and upon whom his 
shadow has been thrown; who have been taught by it that 
contentment is better than riches, and goodness is the only 
true greatness. Take the case of an afflicted one, and many 
such there are who have lain for years on beds of weariness 
and pain, whose chambers have been as the house of God 
and the gate of heaven both to them and to all who have 
been privileged to visit them. Others there are who hear of 
them only, and are checked by the thought of them in their 
worldly pleasures, and are convinced there are pleasures 
which the world cannot give nor take away. Many who 
wonder why they remain so long on beds of suffering would 
be more content with their position if they knew the salutary 
influence of their shadows upon others. Let us take now 
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the case of the humblest pastor among you. Let us suppose 
that you have been seen for years regularly going to a humble 
shed to speak to a few who may be gathered there upon the 
great salvation, or it may be to instruct in a Sabbath School, 
or to hold a Bible Class, there is an influence which your 
shadow, as you pass and repass, casts upon those who live 
by the way. You cannot fail to be seen by them, and the 
observation cannot fail to lead to some opinion concerning 
you, and that opinion cannot fail to be connected with your 
office, and your office with the high and holy principles by 
which you are governed. In visiting the sick, and in 
constant and self-denying efforts to instruct and comfort the 
dying, an indirect influence for good will often be cast upon 
others. There is a prodigious power in real goodness. It 
accumulates as years roll on until its benefits become incal- 
culable. How beautiful is a holy and a blameless life, how 
desirable so to live that not a dog can move its tongue 
against us, to go through life without a fall, and to fear no 
investigation of our whole course, to have given a fair 
promise of all this in youth, to have shown its full blossom 
in manhood, and to have produced its ripe fruits in old age! 
Many will have sat under the shadow of such a life with 
great delight and found its fruit sweet to their taste. 


‘ 
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THE MANHOOD OF PAUL. 


c reading preaching? If it be so, I ask permission to - 

preach a sermon to you. You often preach to others, 
but are not often preached to. ‘With what measure ye 
’ mete, it shall be measured to you again.” Our text is the 
last clause of the thirteenth verse of the twentieth chapter of | 
the Acts of the Apostles. The words are these: ‘‘ Minding 
himself to go afoot.” These words are Pauline, not because 
they were written by Paul, but because they are recorded of 
him. Whatever is Pauline is in great favour with us. We 
like Peter, we like James, we like John, but Paul is still 
greater in our esteem. We all wish to be like Paul. What 
faults he had we will gladly take if we may have his 

excellencies too. Give us his thorn in the flesh, but give us 
his elevation to the third heavens too. Give us his forty 
stripes save one, his being stoned, his perils in the deep, his 
weariness and painfulness often, his hunger and thirst, his 
cold and nakedness, and his death by martyrdom, if we have 
his consolations with them, his usefulness, and his martyr’s 
crown. There are few of whom we could wish that our 
souls were in their souls’ stead, but which of us would not 
prefer Paul’s position both on earth and in heaven to his 
own? 

As acollege we should prefer Paul for our patron. We 
say not patron saint. Saint Paul is of popish origin, and 
thoughtlessly retained in Protestant use. With this excep- 
tion, we have no hesitation in saying that the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle is more worthy of the name of St. Paul’s than 
the Metropolitan Cathedral. “The Spirit of Ehjah doth 
rest on Elisha.” Every age may have had its Paul. Augustine 
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was the Paul of one age, Wickliff of another, Luther of 
another, Whitefield of another, and we have a Paul in our 
day. We could find a Peter too, and a James, and a John, 
in past ages, and in our own. Many an Apollos may be 
found in our day who needs an Aquila and Priscilla to 
expound unto him the way of God more perfectly ; and we 
need not go far to find one with the doctrine, and energy, 
and usefulness of a Paul. We are of Paul, and though Paul 
was not crucified for us, he has told us, more plainly than 
most others, who was; and he it is who has said, “I 
determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified”; and again, “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
and again, “Though we or an angel from heaven preach any 
other gospel than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.” This is to be truly Pauline. On this 
account everything relating to Paul is interesting to us, every 
incident, however ordinary, that has any connection with his 
work. Our text is Pauline, and has in it therefore much 
instruction for us, if not for others. It contains four 
principal subjects for our consideration. I. Paul had a 
mind of his own. He was mzndful, II. Paul was always 
on the go. He was mindful z go. III. Paul was fond of 
walking. He was mindful to go afoot.. IV. Paul enjoyed 
being alone. Minding Azmself to go afoot. 

J. PAUL HAD A MIND OF HIs OWN. 

*“We went before to ship,” says Luke, “and sailed unto 
Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had he 
appointed, minding himself to go afoot.” The word rendered 
“appointed” signifies that he had thoroughly considered 
what he was about to do, and the word ‘ mindful” that he 
had come to a deliberate determination upon the subject. 
Attempts were probably made by the church at Troas, and 
by his travelling companions, to dissuade him from it, and 
particularly from going alone, as many doubtless would have 
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been glad to accompany him, but he had formed his resolu- 
tion, and was determined to adhere to it. He had a mind 
of his own. We say not merely that he had a will of his 
own. Every man has that, and every woman too, and every 
child, and every beast of the field, and fowl of the air, and 
fish of the sea. Paul had a mind of his own, by which his 
will was governed, not by animal instinct, or by the mind of 
another. He thought for himself. This was a fundamental 
principle with the Apostle. Every man should think for 
himself, not others for him, any more than he for others. 
He needs not the mind of another to make him aman. He 
has a mind of his own. Why see with another man’s eyes, 
when he has eyes of his own? Why hear with another 
man’s ears, when he has ears of his own? Why work with 
another man’s hands, when he has hands of his own? ~Why 
walk with another man’s feet, when he has feet of his own? 
Why be fed as a babe with what another has masticated, 
when he can masticate his own food? And why take his 
opinions from other men’s reasonings, when he has reasoning 
faculties of his own? ‘This was Paul’s principle. He knew 
that what we receive solely upon the testimony of others 1s 
not really our own; that it must be fixed in the mind by a 
process of its own before it will abide there, and become 
inwrought into its own constitution. Even the revelations 
which we receive from God, while resting upon his testimony 
alone, without inward reflection and reasoning, cannot 
effectually be made our own. ‘The incorruptible seed of the 
Word, which liveth and abideth for ever, does not remain 
upon the surface, but enters within the soul. What is 
revealed to us as men must be received by us as men, with 
manly thought and vigour. That Paul thought for himself 
is evident from the Pauline individuality in all his senti- 
ments, emotions, and actions. As he had a mind of his 
own, so he had a character of his own, which in all its 
developments was in harmony with itself. This will ever be 
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the case in proportion as men have minds of their own. To 
be ourselves, we must think for ourselves. We gladly avail 
ourselves of the thoughts of others, but they are the thoughts 
of others only, until, by reflection and conscious approval, 
they become our own. 

Paul not only thought for himself, but he allowed others 
to think for themselves. He respected the manhood of 
others as well as his own. He assumed no absolute autho- 
rity over the minds of others by virtue of his office, He 
was free from all priestcraft and ecclesiastical dogmatism. 
If he thought for others, it was to encourage them to think 
for themselves. He allowed the humblest and most 
degraded of his fellow beings to say, “I also am a man.” 
He appealed to all men as rational beings, and endeavoured 
to influence none by any other means. He saw some 
dignity even in fallen men, and that it was needful, in order 
to respect the truth, that they should respect themselves. 
He said, ‘Think on these things,” and again, “I speak as 
to wise men; judge ye what I say.” Instead of being 
offended by the Bereans for not being satisfied with his own 
testimony, he says they were noble minded, because they 
searched the Scriptures daily to see whether these things 
were So. 

Paul seems to have been far in advance of that age in 
these great protestant and nonconformist principles. Where 
did he get them? Not, we may be sure, from his tutor 
Gamaliel, or the learned of his own age and nation, for he 
had evidently been as the result of his former training one 
of the most bigoted and dogmatic of the Pharisees, and 
was exceedingly mad against those who dared to differ in 
opinion from him. He received it not from man, neither 
was he taught it by man, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. It was the result of his gospel knowledge and 
experience. When it pleased God to reveal his Son in him, 
immediately he conferred not with flesh and blood. He 
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threw down the carnal weapons of intimidation and brutal 
force, and took up the Sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God. ‘The weapons of our warfare,” he said, “are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds.” If not carnal, what were they? They were 
simply these: “Consider what I say; and the Lord give 
you understanding in all things.” The true gospel puts 
man in his right place, both with respect to himself and his 
fellow men. It looks upon all men as upon an equality in 
the sight of God. Paul had more gospel knowledge than 
any other in his day; and therefore he had more manliness 
of thought and freedom. 

To think for yourselves, my young friends, is truly Pau- 
line. Have minds of your own. Let not others think for 
‘you, instead of thinking for yourselves. Take their 
thoughts, and submit them to your own process of reason- 
ing before you adopt them as your own. Let all your 
opinions be carefully and deliberately formed. Let no 
sentiment be publicly avowed by you which you are not 
prepared at once to explain and defend. Let your sermons 
be your own, not their subjects, for that would be impossi- 
ble and undesirable, but as the result of your own convic- 
tions and experience. Invention of truth is not in the 
power of man. ‘The utmost he can do is to discover it. 
We may avail ourselves of the discoveries of others, and 
make discoveries of our own. If we adopt the sentiments 
of others, and elicit other truths from them, and give them 
the same liberty of using our discoveries, we benefit many 
-and injure none. Much has been said against using other 
men’s thoughts in sermons, and certainly, he who is a mere 
echo of the thoughts of others does nothing more than hills 
and stone walls; but too much has often been said on the 
other side. Originality as well as commonality may be 
carried too far. Originality in gospel teaching no man can 
have, as it is all of God, and not of man. What others have 
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discovered in the Scriptures is ours as well as theirs, because 
the Scriptures are the common property of all; and certainly 
not less so of its professed teachers. It is expected by our 
hearers that we have read as well as thought upon the 
subjects upon which we speak to them; and we do not 
deceive them by mingling other men’s thoughts with our 
own. We cannot throw our whole souls into other men’s 
ideas. We must think for ourselves, if we would feel for 
ourselves. Our own comfort, sincerity, and earnestness, 
will best decide how far each sermon should be the genuine 
production of our own thought and feeling. 

Let it be remembered, too, that it is Pauline to let others 
think for themselves. Baptists make great profession of 
thinking for themselves. They have minds of their own. 
Very well! Then let them allow others to have minds of 
their own. ‘Let every man be fully persuaded.” In what? 
In the mind of another? No! but “in his own mind.” Let 
him have a mind of his own. Let him listen to the persua- 
sion of others, but be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
Should another man’s belief be according to your mind, or 
his own? Have your own mind upon all religious doctrines 
and duties, and let others have theirs. Do not try to rule 
others, and let not others rule you. Be men: men of in- 
dependent thought and action, standing up in your own 
rectitude, as God has made you. Quit you like men. Be 
strong. 

IJ. PAUL WAS ALWAYS ON THE GO. 

This is not a classic idiom ; but we are privileged here to 
be familiar and confidential. To be a/ways on the go may 
be supposed not to be in the tent; but, upon consideration, 
it may be shown not to be far from it. ‘ Minding himself 
to go.” He was on the go, but where do we find that he 
was always on the go? We find it in the context, and in 
what is related of him elsewhere. So long as he was at 
liberty he was unremitting in his labours, preaching in 
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chains rather than not preach at all. We need not go be- 
yond the chapter from which our text is taken to substan- 
tiate this head of our discourse. From Ephesus, we are 
informed, he goes to Macedonia. After going over all those 
parts he goes into the interior of Greece. After labouring 
there for three months, he goes back to Macedonia. From 
thence he sails to Troas. There he abides seven days, 
going from house to house, preaching in an upper chamber, 
continuing his speech until midnight, and sitting up all 
night and talking with such as choose to remain, “and so 
he departed.” To what? To rest in sleep? No! On 
the same morning he is on the road afoot to Assos with a 
walk of about twenty miles before him. To rest there? 
No! To join his companions on board a ship to Mitylene ; 
the next day over against Chios; the next day arriving at 
Samos, and tarrying at Trogyllium; the next day coming to 
Miletus ; and then landing near to Ephesus. Here he sent 
for the elders of the church in that city and took farewell of 
them, with an address and prayer-meeting on the sea shore. 
The next chapter speaks of him as still on the go. He goes 
with a straight course to Coos, the day following to Rhodes, 
from thence unto Patara, landing at Tyre; and after seven 
days sailing to Ptolemais, and the next day departing for 
Cesarea, and from thence going to Jerusalem. 

On a former occasion we have Paul saying to Barnabas, 
“Let us go again, and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the Lord, and see how 
they do.” Of Timothy we read, “Him would Paul have to 


go forth with him.” Soon afterwards, “After they were 
come to Mysia they assayed to go into Bithynia.” ‘Hence- 


forth,” said Paul on another occasion, “I will go unto the 
Gentiles.” To the elders of the church at Ephesus he said, 
“‘ And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, 
not knowing the things that shall befall me there: save 
that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
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bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy.” This may suffice to 
substantiate the observation that, as far as he was able, Paul 
was always on the go. 

To go, with Paul, was to go on with his work. He was 
mindful to go, because he had a mind to work. That work 
was for Jesus, and for Jesus only; “the ministry,” as he 
styles it, “‘which he had received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” To this end all 
his energies were directed, and it is in his untiring energy 
in the prosecution of that end that he becomes a pre-eminent 
example to us. He was constitutionally a man of great 
energy. Asa student he profited above many of his equals, 
of those who were of the same age, and had the same 
advantages. He was generally first in his class, and the 
senior wrangler of his day. Asa Jew, he was a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; as a Pharisee, touching the righteousness. 
which is in the law, he was blameless ; as a scholar, he was 
exceedingly zealous of the traditions of the fathers; as a 
persecutor, he was foremost of those who breathed out 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of Christ. Of 
sinners he says he was the chief. As a Christian the grace 
of God to him was exceeding abundant; asa defender of 
the faith, they who seemed to be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to him; as an apostle, he was not behind the 
very chiefest apostles. In labours he was more abundant, 
in stripes above measure. In everything he undertook he 
was sure to be foremost. In boldness and zeal for the truth 
of the gospel he excelled even Peter himself. He was one 
of those characters in which the energies of multitudes are 
combined in one, and was sure to be great for evil or for 
good. 

To this energy he was indebted for his distinction, first as 
a persecutor, and then asa preacher of the faith he once 
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destroyed. His superior talents would have been of little 
avail without this. He had both go and culture, but had 
sense enough to know that the latter was of little or no use 
without the former. An energetic man, with ordinary talents, 
will, on the whole, be more effective than a man of extra- 
ordinary talents, with less energy of character. It is the 
energetic men that succeed most in every department of 
life. It is not less so with the Christian, and with the 
Christian minister. The most useful preachers are not those 
who now and then make an extraordinary effort for an 
extraordinary occasion, and then succumb for a season, but 
the diligent and faithful pastor who is always on the go. We 
mean not that, like Paul, he should always be going from 
one place to another. Some there are who in this respect 
are always on the go. It is the only thing they have in 
common with -Paul, and in this there is an essential 
difference between them: Paul was always on the go, 
because he was wanted everywhere ; they are always on the 
go because they are wanted nowhere. A Christian minister 
should always be at his work. Even when active labours 
cease, his mind and heart should be in it. His study, his 
pulpit, his closet, his family, his church, his congregation, 
his locality, his denomination, his country, the world at large, 
all have some claim upon him. He is debtor, however humble 
his position may be, both to the Greeks and to the bar- 
barians, both to the wise and to the unwise, so much as in 
him is, to preach the gospel to all men. Did we but feel 
moré like Paul, how solemn is the charge committed to our 
trust, how momentous the consequences depending upon it, 
and how short and uncertain the period for labour, like Paul 
we too should be in labours more abundant. We shall have 
more of his energy if we have more of his faithfulness and 
zeal. 

It may be more difficult for you who are in country 
districts to keep up the required energy than for those who 
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are surrounded with the activities of large cities; to be all 
alive where others are all dead ; all heat where others are all 
cold ; all on the go where others are all standing still. You 
must not, however, sink down to their level. If there be no 
room for your energies you must make room, either by 
redoubling your efforts within your sphere, or by going 
beyond it. You must not contract yourself to its dimen- 
sions, but extend it to the dimensions of your own powers. 
There may be more room for your energies than you are 
aware of. If you are where you are by the will of God, 
there is abundant work for you to do. If no room for your 
energies in one direction, it may be well to divert them to 
another. For study and devotion there is always room, and 
that may be the direction to which it is best that your 
attention should be directed to fit you for a larger sphere. 
If your people are not improved, you may always be im- 
proving yourself. There is always room to strike root down- 
wards, and bear fruit upwards, even when there is little 
room to increase sideways; at any rate, be always at work 
in connection with your work, one way or another ; always 
on the go; always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as you know that your labour shall not be in vain in 
the Lord. 

III. PAUL WAS FOND OF WALKING. * Mindful himself to 
go afoot. 

How else should men go? What are legs and feet made 
for, if not for walking? Men are walking machines. They 
are trees turned upside down. ‘Trees have their heads in 
the ground, and their feet in the air. Men have their heads 
aloft, and walk upon their branches. The only motion of 
trees is in the air, the motion of men is upon the earth. “I 
beheld men as trees walking.” ‘To go afoot is manly. Man 
then becomes erect as God made him. The fear of him and 
the dread of him is upon every beast of the field. To go 
afoot is healthful. It puts all the limbs and muscles of the 
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body in moderate and uniform motion. It is to the body 
what the exercise of reason is to the mind. It applies its 
faculties to their proper use. Any other exercise applies to 
a part only, but this to the whole frame. It promotes 
digestion. It throws off incipient diseases. It supplies the 
lungs with a redoubled portion of oxygen. It reanimates 
and strengthens both body and mind. To go afoot is 
Paradisiacal. What did our first parents know of riding? 
This ill accords with ‘our notions of their flowery lawns and 
shady groves. Who thinks of driving into Paradise? Even 
the rushing and headstrong railway engine would have 
paused ere it plunged into the Garden of Eden. Our first 
parents minded to go afoot. Did God himself visit them, 
they “heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.” To go afoot is Christlike. 
His long and frequent journeys were all on foot. On one 
occasion we read of his riding, and for that one short ride 
on the earth he once walked a long distance upon the sea. 
Many a weary footstep of his was imprinted on the earth. 
“ Being weary with his journey he sat on the well.” Are we 
sometimes weary with going afoot? he hath left us an example 
that we should follow his steps. 

Walking is frequently spiritualized in the Scriptures. ° 
This cannot be said of riding. ‘‘ Enoch walked with God.” 
“Walk before me,” said God to Abraham, “and be thou 
perfect.” ‘TI will walk before the Lord,” says the Psalmist, 
‘“‘in the land of the living.” ‘‘ The steps of a good man are 
ordered by the Lord, and he delighteth in his way.” “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” ‘Who is among 
you,” says Isaiah, “that walketh in darkness, and hath no 
light? Let him trust in the name of the Lord.” “Stand ye 
in the ways,” says Jeremiah, “and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls.” “We,” says Paul, “walk by faith, 
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not by sight.” In reference to Peter’s relapse from open to 
close communion at Antioch, and those who dissembled 
with him, he says, “when I saw that they walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel,” were not 
keeping step with the faithful followers of their Lord, were 
stepping aside from the ranks, and not marching to the tune 
of ‘see the conquering Saviour comes.” ‘These quotations 
may suffice to show that we go afoot to heaven. There is 
walking, too, in heaven. “They shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy.” ‘The nations of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of it.” 

To go afoot then is Pauline, and something more. It is 
Paradisiacal: it is Christ-like; it is saint-like; it is heaven- 
like. Luke says afterwards in reference to this same jour- 
ney, when about to make its last stage from Czesarea, “we 
took up our carriages and went up to Jerusalem,” from 
which the celebrated William Huntingdon inferred that 
Christian ministers should take up their carriages, and, what 
is still more surprising, got his people to believe it too. We 
have heard of his going from Lewes to Brighton in a coach 
with four horses and two postillions, in order to preach upon 
some special occasion. Could we compare the carriage 
in which Huntingdon went from Lewes to Brighton with 
that by which Paul went from Czsarea to Jerusalem we 
should see without doubt a great difference between them. 
The fact seems to be that Paul had no conveyance of any 
kind, and that here too he was minded to go afoot. The 
meaning of the original is, “having made preparations,” or 
“having packed up our baggage,” we went up to Jerusalem. 
“We took up our carriages,” refers to what they carried, 
and not what carried them. They took up their knapsacks, 
as is customary with those who take long journeys afoot. 

To go afoot is particularly needful for persons of sedentary 
habits. Legs are better than wheels. The one are made by 
God, the other by man. Riding will not do half so much good 
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after hard study as walking. In study, the vital power of the 
frame is drawn to the head. Walking restores the vitality to its 
normal condition. The exercise of the legs and feet is the re- 
quired compensation for the exercise of the brain. The one 
understanding counteracts the other. Studious persons should 
walk three or four miles daily, in all weathers. It is good 
for the body, good for the mind, good for the soul. No 
one can neglect to do it with impunity. As sure as he 
stands upon two legs, if he does not make good use of them 
daily, he will soon not be able to stand upon one. Man 
was not made for books, but books for man. He was not 
made for desks and cloisters, but for the open air; to roam 
in forests, to climb the hills, to follow the streamlets through 
flowery meads, to listen to the songs of birds and the music 
of the wave-resounding shores, to till the ground, to gather 
its fruits, and to be in sympathy with the varied canopy of 
the skies. The study of books is an artificial mode of life, 
which has now become necessary to our mental and moral 
well-being, but in the beginning it was not so. We must 
resist, therefore, its natural disadvantages as far as we are 
able, and this is best done by intervals of bodily exercise 
and intercourse with the world that was created for our en- 
joyment and use. We may not feel the necessity of it now, 
but we cannot defraud the body of its rightful demands. It 
will have its season of revenge. The time thus taken from 
study is not lost. The less we feel inclined to it, the more 
need there is to rouse ourselves from the lassitude into 
which we are sinking. Few have ever made a successful 
effort to overcome a disinclination to leave the study at the 
proper time for a walk and repented of it. The mind 
during a walk often does that which it refused to do at the 
desk. Our best thoughts often come to us in this way. 
That which by a great effort we have been endeavouring to 
reach, has been accomplished for us by the mind when left 
to itself I can strongly recommend daily walking as good, 
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both for body and mind, from my own experience. It is 
through much walking, and being temperate in all things, 
and not temperate even, but altogether eschewing tobacco, 
that I stand before you whole. If I have had a consider- 
able distance to go to preach on a Sabbath day, these feet 
have ministered to my necessities. Take this advice of age 
in youth, and you may hope to have youth in age. 

On these several accounts, my young friends, I would 
recommend you, like Paul, to go afoot. If you would have 
health and vigour of body, go afoot. If you would have a 
clear head and a cheerful heart, go afoot. If you would not 
be weak and effeminate, but every inch of you a man, go 
afoot. If you do not want to become so corpulent as not to 
be able to speak or breathe freely, go afoot. If you do not 
want to have the terrible disease common to many of the 
Puritan fathers, go afoot. If you do not want to have 
the gout or the dropsy, go afoot. If you would rather be 
without the headache and nervous diseases of every kind, 
go afoot. If you do not want to have sleepless nights or 
troubled dreams, go afoot. If you wish to live out more 
than half your days, and not to be an old man at forty or 
fifty, then go afoot. You have a good example in the 
greatest of Apostles. ‘We went before to ship, and sailed 
unto Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had he 
appointed, minding himself to go afoot.” 

IV. PAUL ENJOYED BEING ALONE. Minding Azmself to go 
afoot, that is, by himself. The emphatic pronoun in this 
connection can have no other meaning. He not only 
decided to walk from Troas to Assos, but he determined to 
do it alone. Some one or more of his companions would 
have gladly accompanied him. There was Sopater, his 
kinsman, Aristarchus, Secundus, Gaius, Timothy, Tychicus, 
Trophimus, and Luke: any one of these would have 
rejoiced to accompany him. There were members of the 
church at Troas who would have contended for this privilege. 
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All these kind offers and importunities he refused, for 
“so had he appointed, minding himself to go afoot.” It 
was the retirement he needed. He had been compelled to 
leave Ephesus, after a long and successful ministry in that 
city. He had gone from thence to Macedonia, and after 
going over those parts he went into Greece. Being driven 
from thence by opposition, he sailed with many companions 
from Philippi to Troas. At Troas he had held revival 
meetings extending into midnight. He had before hima 
long voyage with his companions to Czesarea, and a journey 
from thence to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
would befall him there, save that in every city bonds and 
afflictions awaited him. Well might he, at such a time, 
have embraced the opportunity of walking from Troas to 
Assos, for the special enjoyment and profit of being alone. 

Some have thought that it was on account of Paul’s dis- 
like to a sea voyage that he went afoot to Assos, in support 
of which they allege that the ship would have to double a 
dangerous promontory between Troas and Assos. This, 
however, would not account for his determination to walk 
through the country a/one ; and Paul was not a man to fear 
the perils of the deep, and much less to allow his com- 
panions to brave dangers which he was unwilling to share 
with them. There was no need for the ship to call at Assos 
except to take in Paul. It had deviated for this purpose 
from the straight course to Mitylene. It was an arrange- 
ment expressly made by Paul that he might take that 
walking journey alone. 

But oh that walk! of such a man, and at such a time! 
To find himself alone, after long and great excitement, alone, 
in peaceful vales by the mountain side, leisurely walking 
through meadows and cornfields, fanned by the fresh 
breezes, and regaled with the music of the groves, and the 
fragrance of flowers. How delightful must the change have 
been from the noise of the waves and the tumult of the 
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people to quiet rural scenery to such a contemplative mind 
as that of the great Apostle! We have thought at times 
of what was contained: in that basket in which he was let 
down from the wall at Damascus. We think now of the 
interests of the church, of the world, of the universe, and of 
eternity, involved in that solitary individual whom we now 
see walking amidst the silent hills and vales of Asia Minor. 
We would fain intrude upon his meditations, but we dare 
not. Could we know what his own associations were with 
that peaceful digression from his public and turbulent 
course, we should see further than we have yet seen into 
his inner man. 

It must have been some years after this country walk 
before Paul had a similar opportunity of being alone. No 
sooner has he arrived at Jerusalem than a tumult is raised 
against him, and he is cast into prison for the protection of 
his life from his own countrymen. At Ceesarea, he is kept 
in prison for two years, and is sent from thence as a 
prisoner to Rome. Was he alone in that prison? If he 
had been, it would have been an involuntary retirement, and 
in a painful and melancholy position, not in comparison but 
in contrast to his being alone amidst fields and flowers. 
He would have been alone with iron fetters and with prison 
walls. It is most probable, however, that he was never, 
during his imprisonment, left alone. During his voyage to 
Rome with many other prisoners, he could never be alone ; 
and at Rome, where a measure of liberty was granted him, 
he had always a keeper at his side, to whom it is supposed 
he was chained. In this condition he preached the gospel 
at Rome. This might be supposed to have hindered his 
usefulness. If it hindered it in one direction, it promoted 
itin another. To use the Apostle’s own words, it “had 
fallen out rather to the furtherance of the gospel.” It came 
about, we have been recently told, “on this wise.” The 
soldier to whom he was bound was changed every four 
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hours, until all the members of the-company to which he 
belonged had taken turn in the service, and then the duty 
was passed on to another military party. So, by syste- 
matically and wisely embracing the opportunity of con- 
versing with each of his guardians, Paul became instru- 
mental to the conversion of many soldiers, and introduced 
the leaven of Christianity into the Roman army. This is 
what he refers to, when he says, ‘‘ My bonds in Christ are 
manifest throughout the pretorian guard (for so the word 
translated ‘palace’ ought to be rendered) and in all other 
places.” To Paul himself, it could have been neither 
pleasant nor profitable. All the advantages to be derived 
from retirement were denied him. Neither night nor day 
for one moment in two or three years could he have been 
alone. This was a loss which nothing but a miracle of 
grace could supply. That his tenderest. feelings were not 
impaired by the sharp ordeal is evident from the letter 
which he wrote towards the close of that period to Phile- 
mon. It was as if he had foreseen the great privation he 
was about to suffer in this respect, that he besought his 
companions ‘‘to sail to Assos, and there to take him in: 
for so had he appointed, minding himself to go afoot.” 

All need retirement. Man was made for solitude as well 
as for society. For solitude to fit him for society, for society 
to give enjoyment to solitude. The proportion of the earth’s 
surface to the number of inhabitants it can maintain is such 
as to provide room for every one occasionally to be alone. 
Where this rule is violated, as in the most dense population 
of cities, the most degraded and direful consequences ensue. 
Retirement is needful for the full development of all our 
physical, and mental, and moral powers. Paradise would 
not have been paradise without it. If not good for man 
always to be alone, neither is it good for him wever to be 
alone. Great men acquire their greatness, and good men 
their goodness, in secret. Retirement is not opposed to 
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advancement, it is rather essential to it. The seed retires 
into the ground in order to spring up into a tree or flower. 
The sun retires to go forth again in its might. Nature 
retires into winter that it may come forth in all the luxuri- 
ance and fruitfulness of another summer. Man needs the 
retirement of sleep to reinvigorate his bodily powers, Even 
Omnipotence has its hiding place, and the greatest power 
of the Saviour of mankind was put forth in the silence of 
the grave. To the Christian especially retirement is needful. 
He is never less alone than when alone. 
** In secret silence of the mind, 
My heaven, and there my God I find.” 

Abraham was alone at the door of his tent, under the shade 
of a wide-spreading oak tree, when the Lord appeared to 
him. Jacob was alone when he saw a ladder reaching up 
into heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon it. He was alone when he wrestled with an angel 
until the break of day. Moses was alone when God appeared 
to him, and gave him a commission to deliver his brethren 
from the bondage of Egypt. He was alone with God upon 
the mount for forty days, when the whole Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was communicated to him, Gideon was alone threshing 
wheat by the winepress, to hide it from the Midianites, when 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto him, and said to him, 
“The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valour.” To 
Ezekiel, among the captives by the river of Chebar, the 
Lord said, ‘“‘ Arise, go forth into the plain, and I will there 
talk with thee.” Peter was alone upon the house top when 
the Lord appeared to him ina vision. John was alone in 
the isle of Patmos when the wonderful and glorious revela- 
tions recorded in the last book of the Scriptures were given 
to him. Alone in the desert our Lord himself successfully 
contended with the world, the flesh, and the devil; alone 
on the mountain top he gained strength and consolation 
from above ; alone by the well he had meat to eat which his 
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disciples knew not of; and alone in the garden he endured 
the fearful but not less holy struggle of being perfectly 
reconciled to his Father’s will. Our Lord had his greatest 
conflicts and joys when alone. So it has been with his 
people, and so it ever will be in this life. 

If then, my young friends, you would follow your Lord, 
and walk in the footsteps of his flock, you must be often and 
much alone. If you would know yourselves in distinction 
from others, apart from artificial surroundings, what you 
really are in the sight of God and his Christ ; if you would 
have close and frequent fellowship with the Father, and with 
his son Jesus Christ ; if you would be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus ; if you would get above the world, 
and the Church too in its present imperfect state ; if you 
would see the goodly land that is afar off; you must be 
much alone. Your greatest enjoyments of society ever will 
be when alone. The enjoyments of public and of social 
life will be intensified by your reflections upon them in 
private. You will there feel that you love your friends 
more than when you were with them. There you will weep 
most with those that weep, and rejoice most with those that 
rejoice. Alone with nature, in green pastures and beside 
the still waters, you will feel in closer sympathy with it, than 
in company with others; and in your after retirement 
imagination will clothe it with still lovelier hues. So far as 
my own humble experience serves me I have no _ hesitation 
in affirming, that you will love God most when alone, and 
love Christ most when alone, and love your fellow Christians 
most when alone, and love your families and friends most 
when alone. To them, and before them, we show it most, 
but in private we feel it most. In society we live once, in 
retirement twice. 

Retirement is particularly needful to a minister of Christ’s 
gospel. It is needful to study, though that is not what we 
now have principally in view. Paul’s object, in going afoot 
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and by himself from Troas to Assos, was not, we think, to 
prepare new addresses or to make new sermons. He left 

his books and parchments at Troas, that he might for a 

season be wholly diverted from them. In study we are 

alone, and yet not alone. We are necessarily thinking of 
others, as much, and often more, than ourselves. It was_ 
recreation, both from study and preaching, that Paul hoped 

to gain, by going alone through forests and green fields to 

Assos ; and it is this which ministers of the same gospel still 

require, When the seventy returned from a tour of evan- 

gelistic services upon which they had been sent by Christ, 

and were elated with the reception they had met with, and 

with the fruits of their mission, he said to them, “‘ Come ye 

yourselves apart into a desert place and rest awhile.” It is 

this “rest awhile” that Paul needed ; and more frequently 

needed than he was able to enjoy. It is Pauline, therefore, 

both to take recreation when we need it, and to need it when 

we are not able to take it. It is well that once in a year at 

least every pastor should have the opportunity of a brief 
retirement from his sphere of labour; and it need not be 

impossible to any who may be content to follow the example 
of Paul. Some may prefer to travel in company with others ; 
but that is more conducive to diversion than to devotion, 
and is not Pauline. Take a walking tour through the most 

retired parts of the country, and go alone, and you will be 

most like Paul; and it will be your own fault if you do not re- 

turn to your home a better preacher anda better man. Your 
churches and congregations would gladly afford you the means 
of so doing if they knew how much it would be for their 
benefit as well as your own. Let us often in spirit walk with 
Paul from Troas to Assos, if we can do nothing more; and 
should it be only half as instructive and reviving to us as 
it was to him, we shall not have reflected upon this small 
fragment of his history in vain. 
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66 AVE not I chosen you twelve,” said our Lord to 

his disciples, ‘and one of you is a devil?” Be 
not alarmed at these words, my brethren. They are not 
intended to be personal ; not more so to one than to all. 
Have they excited fear and trembling in the hearts of any? 
Let them remember that he who dwells in the high and holy 
place dwells also with him that is of a humble and a contrite 
spirit, and that trembles at his word. There is consolation 
in the words that have been selected for your consideration 
as well as caution. We may meet them as Samson did the 
young lion that roared against him, and the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, and he rent him as he wonld have 
rent a kid. Passing that way afterwards, he turned aside to 
see the carcass of the lion, and lo there was honey in the 
carcass. ‘One of you is a devil.” There is the roar of the 
lion. ‘Have not I chosen you twelve?” There is the 
honey in the carcass of the lion. 

It was not so much the intention of our Lord here, we admit, 
to reveal the fact that he had chosen twelve Apostles, as that, 
among the twelve he had chosen, one of them was a devil. 
The choice of the whole twelve had been deliberately and 
individually made, and upon the most solemn occasion. 
Luke informs us that Jesus “ went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer to God. And when 
it was day, he called unto him his disciples: and of them 
he chose twelve, whom also he named Apostles.” Then their 
names follow. Mark, referring to the same occasion, says 
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that Christ called unto him whom he would, and they came 
unto him, There were many disciples before him, and as 
he called each one by name, he went to him. We have 
their names in the order in which they were called, with 
but little variation in the three evangelists by whom they 
are recorded. They all agree in placing Peter first, and 
Judas last. Matthew takes special notice of the fact that 
Peter was first. “The first Simon, who is called Peter.” 
‘This might have given Peter some pretence, and perhaps 
authority, for being more forward than the rest, or have led 
to his being selected by them as their foreman. Judas in 
all the lists of the Apostles comes last. He was evidently 
chosen last ; but he was chosen as much as the first ; and is 
the more frequently mentioned than the rest with his official 
title as one of the twelve. He only, indeed, is thus 
mentioned. It is not said of Peter, or James, or John, but 
of Judas Iscariot only, ‘‘ being one of the twelve.” Matthew 
in his list of the Apostles, styles him Judas Iscariot, and 
adds, ‘who also betrayed him.” Mark styles him Judas 
Iscariot, and adds, “ which also betrayed him,” Luke also 
styles him Judas Iscariot, and adds, ‘‘ which also was the 
traitor.” By each of the Evangelists the names of the 
Apostles are given in pairs, in which form they seem to have 
been called. These are alike in the three narratives, with 
one exception. By Matthew and Mark, Simon, called Zelotes, 
is coupled with Judas, and by Luke, Judas or Jude, the 
brother of James. No wonder, after the character of Judas 
Iscariot was know, that the two nearest to him on the list 
should endeavour to avoid being coupled with him. One of 
these two happened to have the same name as the traitor, 
which still further increased the terror of being confounded 
with him. It is to distinguish the traitor from the other 
Judas or Jude, that he is always named Iscariot ; and when 
John has occasion to mention the other Judas he says, 
‘* Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot.” This “not Iscariot” 
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the faithful Judas must often, we think, have added to his 
name. It is not pleasant to have the same name as some 
notorious criminal, nor even to be on the same public list or 
placard with any one who has denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel. We could almost imagine that it was in 
order to be as far as possible from the other Judas, that 
Judas or Jude thunders and lightens as he does against 
apostatesand false prophets ; calling themclouds without water, 
carried about of winds ; trees whose fruit withereth, without 
fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; raging waves of 
the sea, foaming out their own shame; wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever. This 
would suffice to prove, if more evidence was needed, that he 
was not the Judas with whom he was coupled by Luke, but 
Judas not Iscariot. 

That Judas was one of the twelve, that he was chosen to 
that office by Christ himself, that he continued to be 
recognised as such by Christ and the other Apostles and the 
disciples in general until the night before the crucifixion, and 
that though wth them he was not of them, are the facts we 
have to deal with in the present inquiry. ‘That Jesus knew 
what he was, when he was numbered with the Apostles, is 
certain. “He knew all men, and needed not that any 
should testify of man: for he knew what was in man.” 
“Jesus,” we are expressly told, “knew from the beginning 
who should betray him ;” and he said on one occasion, ‘I 
know whom I have chosen: but that the scripture may be 
fulfilled, he that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his 
heel against me.” We are not to suppose therefore that our 
Lord chose Judas to be one of his Apostles in actual or 
supposed ignorance of his real character. He knew what 
he was doing, and he did it with express design. ‘“‘ Have 
not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” was 
intended to point out the fact that Christ had chosen one to 
be with them who was of the devil. 
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It has been supposed by some that Judas might have 
been a sincere disciple and apostle too, or he could not 
-have so long, and under such trying circumstances, have 
maintained his position among them, and that his fall 
through the temptation of Satan was temporary only, and 
that his repentance was sincere. Our Lord, however, speaks 
of him as lost, and as a sonof perdition. ‘‘ Those that thou 
gavest me I have kept, and none of them. is lost, but the 
son of perdition.” He said also, ‘“‘ Woe unto that man by 
whom the son of God is betrayed ! it had been good for that 
man if he had not been born.” A universalist even would 
be puzzled to find in eternity itself a heaven for the man of 
whom he that knoweth all things has said, “it had been 
good for that man if he had not been born.” It has been 
suggested by others that Judas may have been as genuine a 
follower of Christ at first as the other Apostles, but he had 
fallen away ; and that although Christ might have foreseen 
his apostasy, yet he was chosen by him to be one of the 
twelve on account of the love and zeal which he then had. 
This is an assumption for which there is no evidence in all 
that is related of this man during his association with Christ 
and his Apostles, and is at variance with what we regard to 
be one of the essential doctrines of the gospel of Christ, that 
whom he loves he loves unto the end. It is mentioned in 
fact by Christ as no exception to that rule, or if an exception 
the only one, and was intended to be so from the beginning. 
“Those that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them 
is lost, but the son of perdition ; that the scripture might be 
fulfilled.” If we inquire, who was this lost one? He is 
not said to have been a believer, or one of the saved, but a 
son of perdition, and not lost in opposition to any scripture 
doctrine, but that the scripture might be fulfilled? 

Some critics have proposed to read the passage under 
consideration without the interrogation, in this way: “I 
have not chosen you twelve, for one of you is a devil.” 
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This, if it could be admitted, would get rid of all difficulty, 
so far as this text is concerned. It is a forced interpreta- 
tion, as it requires the illative sense to be given to the 
conjunction a@zd, upon which no reliance can be placed. 
Moreover, it would not get rid of the difficulty, so far as all 
parallel passages are concerned. The fact that our Lord 
did choose Judas to be one of the twelve we have seen to be 
plainly affirmed by the three other evangelists; and it is 
not likely that John would represent him as saying, “I have 
not chosen you twelve because one of you is a devil.” It 
is the remarkable fact that he had chosen twelve, one of 
whom is a devil, that was urged upon their attention, and 
now upon ours, “Have not I?” Is it not true? Is it not 
a fact that should be taken by you into serious considera- 
tion? ‘‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil?” 

The word “devil” here is generally supposed to be too 
harsh an interpretation. One of you is an adversary, or a 
deceiver, or calumniator, is probably all that was intended. 
Strictly speaking, there is but one devil. 

There are many demons, but one devil. A devil sup- 
poses there may be more than one. In the many instances 
in which we read of a devil or of devils in the New Testa- 
ment, the proper rendering is a demon or the demons. One 
only is spoken of as ¢he devil. Our Lord does not say to 
the twelve, one of you is ¢he devil, but a devil; and, as 
there is but one devil, he meant to say an accuser, or an 
adversary. In the third chapter of the first Epistle. to 
Timothy, Paul says, “Even so must their wives be grave, 
not slanderers.” Not devils, would have been a harsh and 
unjust rendering, and yet it is the same word that was used 
by our Lord in relation to Judas. In the Epistle to Titus, 
Paul says, “The aged women likewise, that they be in 
behaviour as becometh holiness, not false accusers ;” not 
devils, as according to literal rendering it would have been, 
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When to Peter Christ said, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
he meant rather adversary or opponent, as the word signifies. 
He did not mean to say that Peter was Satan any more 
than that Judas was a devil. He meant, doubtless, to inti- 
mate that Peter was under Satanic influence at the time, and 
that Judas belonged to the devil more than to him. He 
might refer too to what at that time was actually taking 
place, ‘The devil having now put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him.” To the Pharisees, 
Jesus said, “ Ye are of your father, the devil, and the work 
of your father ye will do.” This was plain speaking. Our 
Lord used plain and forcible words on all occasions. Herod 
was a fox, the Scribes and Pharisees were hypocrites, the 
buyers and sellers in the temple had made it a den of 
thieves. He called things by their right names. A barn 
was a barn, and not an agricultural depository for grain; a 
sparrow was a sparrow, and not one of the feathered tribes 
or tenants of the grove; the sky was the sky, and not the 
blue vault of heaven or the star-bespangled firmament ; the 
belly was the belly, and not the digestive organs ; the syna- 
gogue was a synagogue or meeting place, and not a conse- 
crated building or ecclesiastical edifice ; sin was sin, and 
not a childish weakness or creature infirmity ; redemption 
was redemption, and not an example of self-sacrifice ; God 
was God, not the universal Father or supreme Arbiter of all 
events; hell was hell, and not a transition state between 
earth and heaven; and heaven was heaven, and not an 
ultimate state of happiness to all mankind. ‘Thus our Lord 
used great plainness of speech; and this he did when he 
said to Peter, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” and to the 
chosen twelve, ‘‘ One of you is a devil.” 

While therefore our Lord did not intend to say, that he 
had chosen a devil to be one of his Apostles, he did intend 
to say that he had chosen an adversary, and one whom he 
knew would betray him. This he had done intentionally, 
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and he had no wish to conceal the fact. He directed 
attention to it, and has caused it to be repeatedly put upon 
record to be known by his church in all ages, There is, it 
must be confessed, much mystery in the fact that Judas 
should have been chosen by Christ to be one of the twelve, 
one of the worst of men to the highest office in his church, 
to have been continued so long in that office, to have been 
commissioned by him to preach his gospel, and empowered 
by him, as there is every reason to suppose he was, to work 
miracles in proof of it ; for nothing seems to have occurred 
up to the very time of his apostasy to lead the other Apostles 
to suspect him of it any more than of themselves. There is 
some mystery too in the care that has been taken that this 
fact should be extensively known. One thing must be 
obvious to the most casual observer, and that is that it 
substantiates by the most undesigned coincidence the 
genuineness of the narrative of the life of Christ, and con- 
sequently of the character of Christ himself. No impostor 
could venture to insert an incident so seemingly at variance 
with the spirit and teaching of the character he intended to 
describe. They who speak of the perfection of Christ’s life 
could never have foreseen this to be any part of that per- 
fection. It is just such a circumstance as, if it had occurred 
in the life of one which was designed to be represented as 
perfect, would have been left out. The fact is that Christ 
could afford to say and do things which, though right, had 
an appearance of inconsistency to those who would not take 
the trouble to inquire diligently and carefully into them. 
He had a right to demand credit for the justice and wisdom 
and benevolence of every thing he said and did solely 
because it was said and done by him, and that right he 
occasionally exercised, but it is not what imposture or fiction 
would claim for the hero of its tale. If any one should 
suppose that the character of Christ would have been more 
perfect in the view of man if he had not chosen one whom 
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he knew to be insincere, and always a traitor at heart, 
amongst his nearest and most confidential followers, let him 
reflect that a consciousness of his own perfection above the © 
view of man might lead him to perform such an act and 
leave it to its own vindication. 

It is admitted by our Lord to be an exception to the rule 
by which he had been guided in the selection of his 
Apostles. Attention is directed to the choice of that one 
as a deviation from the principle upon which he had chosen 
all the others. Many had recently gone back to walk no 
more with him. ‘“ Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye 
also go away? Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God?” This he said in the name of the 
rest, and it was accepted on their behalf, with one exception. 
“Jesus answered them, Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
one of you isa devil?” John observes, what he knew not 
then, nor any other of the disciples, until Judas himself had 
made it known, “ He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son of 
Simon : for he it was that should betray him, being one of 
the twelve.” All rules but the primary rules of law and 
gospel admit of exceptions. We do not suppose any moral 
laws or fundamental principles of the gospel to be for a 
single moment suspended. They are unchangeable as God 
himself, because they are founded upon the constitution of 
his being. Even God could not make a lie to be truth, or a 
truth to be a lie, nor good to be evil, or evil to be good, simply 
because he cannot cease to be God. Other laws are not 
eternal, and not, therefore, immutable. The laws of nature 
are not necessarily eternal. They are not from eternity, and 
not, therefore, necessarily to eternity. They may be sus- 
pended at any time, and have been in the performance of 
miracles. Ceremonial laws are arbitrary, and not absolute. 
“Have ye not read what David did when himself was an 
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hungred, and they that were with him; How he went into 
the house of God, and did take and eat the shewbread, and 
gave also to them that were with him; which it is not lawful 
to eat, but for the priests alone?” The laws of Christian 
ordinances, and of the whole official provision for the in- 
gathering of the church until his second coming, though of 
divine appointment, are not eternal, but provisional only, and 
therefore not unchangeable. While as a rule they are used 
by God for that end, he occasionally shows that he can do 
without them. Our Lord needed Apostles, and chose 
twelve, but to show that he did not absolutely need them, 
he chose one who was manifestly not worthy to be an apostle. 
He chose, for various reasons, to make an exception in the 
first and highest office in his church. Those reasons may 
now be considered by us. 

I. One reason of the choice of Judas to be one of the 
twelve appears to have been, to secure the witness of an 
adversary to the blamelessness of his whole life. Such was 
its result, and such, therefore, we may conclude to have 
been its design. To know an individual, it has often been 
said, we must live with him. The real character of man is best 
seen in private life, and in the social circle. It is natural to 
feel more at home at home. There are certain restraints 
imposed by the public gaze upon our actions that are thrown 
off in private retirement, which generally produces a marked 
distinction between them, and not unfrequently a direct 
opposition to each other. In genuine character there is 
a delightful harmony between them. The man is in private 
what he is in public life. The only difference is that which 
exhibits more clearly the agreement between them. In the 
one the sublimities of his character are seen, in the other its 
beauties are more apparent. In the one the brilliancy of his 
actions are more displayed, in the other he appears in all the 
beautiful varieties of light and shade. Of the one, however, 
the witnesses are many ; of the other, they are comparatively 
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few. The testimonies to private acts, from the very nature 
of the testimony, are few. They are moreover naturally 
considered to be interested and partial. It is on this account 
that when the most intimate are in direct opposition to each 
other, or a confidential servant is at variance with the house- 
hold, that the irreconcilable differences between the public 
and private profession and habits of any member of the 
household are made known. If, on the other hand, a man’s 
nearest friend becomes his bitterest foe, and yet is unable to 
find any fault in him, it is the strongest of all human 
testimonies on his behalf. 

The twelve were chosen by Christ to receive the gospel 
from his lips, and to be witnesses for his truth before all 
nations. They were also chosen to be witnesses of his 
private and social life, of his sentiments and actions and 
emotions in the most secluded hours. He was compelled 
by prudential considerations to spend much of his time in 
retirement from the world, even during the years of his 
public ministry. As this formed a considerable part of his 
life, and it was needful that every possible testimony should 
be given to the spotless purity of a life upon which 
the acceptableness of its sacrifice on behalf of others 
depended, he rarely, except on special seasons of devotion, 
sought to be alone. The twelve were always with him. He 
admitted them to the most friendly intercourse with him. 
If inconvenient to have the whole twelve with him on all 
occasions he chose three to accompany him ; that where he 
could not well have twelve, he might have three, witnesses 
to all he said and did. No one’s life has ever been more 
closely watched and more thoroughly attested. If there had 
been in it the least inconsistency, or deviation from the 
purity and perfection of his own teaching, it could not fail 
to have been observed, and to be made known. His 
nearest friends, on the contrary, bear witness to his perfect 
innocence, even when they were compelled, from the 
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faithfulness of his reproofs in private, to bear witness 
against themselves. a 

It might have been said, however, that they were partial 
witnesses, that he chose none to be with him but those who 
were already favourably disposed towards him, and took good 
care in his private retirement to have none but those who were 
inclined to put the most favourable construction upon every 
thing he did, if there had not been one amongst them who 
was an adversary, and betrayed him. May it not have been 
to remove this objection, by being under the eye of an 
enemy on all occasions, that he said, “ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” The collusion of 
these twelve to deceive the world is one of the bold and 
gratuitous assumptions of infidelity. Others have supposed 
them to be sincere men, but misled by an enthusiastic 
admiration of their leader to heroic and fabulous tales 
concerning him. Apart from the impossibilty of so holy 
a life being devised by an agreement of unholy men, 
the agreement would be destroyed by the one adversary 
amongst them. Has Judas exposed any deception in the 
testimony of others, or any collusion between them to 
deceive their fellow men? Far from it! Though he 
betrayed Jesus by delivering him into the hands of his 
enemies, he did not offer to appear in court as a witness 
against him, by which he might doubtless have gained a 
larger sum for his treason. His conscience tormented him 
for what he had already done. He went of his own accord 
to the chief priests and rulers, and threw down the price of 
his treachery, and said, “I have betrayed innocent blood.” 
He had nothing to say against his Master, but against him- 
self only. It was a testimony to his Master’s innocence, and 
his own guilt. The witnesses of all the other Apostles to 
the character of the Saviour could scarcely have equalled 
this. If Jesus had been an impostor, how gladly would 
Judas have divulged it in justification of his own conduct! 

4 
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It was worth choosing him among the twelve for our Lord 
to have such a testimony, and at such a time, on his behalf. 
He had need of him in that capacity, and made use of him 
accordingly. 

II. A second reason for the choice of Judas to be one of 
the twelve may have been, that Jesus might be brought by 
it into a more sympathetic relation with his followers, and 
especially with his under shepherds, and give them an ex- 
ample how to act in similar circumstances. 

It behoved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren. He was in all points tempted as we are, yet 
without sin. Had he been surrounded with sincere and 
faithful followers only, he would not have been in that res- 
pect like unto his brethren, and tempted as they are. How 
seldom do they dwell in a family circle in which there is not 
one who is known to be a stranger to their highest hopes 
and the deepest principles by which they are governed! 
How rarely do we find a company of associated believers 
in which no one has been found to be insincere; how 
seldom a church in which all are beyond the suspicion of 
insincerity! Have deacons been always beyond suspicion ? 
Have ministers themselves? As this would not be the 
privilege of his followers, neither would our Lord claim it 
for himself. As David had his Ahithophel, so Jesus had his 
Judas. As Christian churches have their Judas, and asso- 
ciations of Christian ministers have theirs, and theological 
colleges have theirs, so the Apostles had theirs. We must 
not be surprised, therefore, or discouraged, because some 
apostatize from the faith, knowing that the same afflictions 
are accomplished in our brethren that are in the world, and 
were experienced by Christ himself. 

Some of the greatest trials of Christian ministers arise from 
the faithless friendships they are called to endure. Their 
best friends often become their greatest enemies. They are 
betrayed in the house of their friends. Let them not be 
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discouraged when placed in such circumstances, since their 
Lord and Master had placed himself in the same condition. 
“It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord.” Of all that our Lord suffered from 
others, nothing could be more painful than the treachery of 
Judas. The reproaches, the threatenings, the persecutions 
of the Scribes and Pharisees and priests and rulers were 
nothing to the treachery of this one. That one of his 
chosen twelve should have betrayed him and delivered him 
up to death, was a bitter ingredient in his cup. Whenever 
we have to drink of the same cup, let us think of him. To 
bear the black perfidy of the most intimate friend with a 
meek and quiet spirit requires a miracle of grace; but it is 
not more than becomes every professed follower of him, 
who said, “‘ Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil ?” 

If Jesus had a Judas amongst his most intimate asso- 
ciates, so may we. Let us speak, therefore, and act in our 
most unguarded hours as though there might be a Judas 
amongst them. ‘The presence of Judas did not prevent the 
free and familiar intercourse of our Lord with his disciples. 
“T call you not servants,” he said to them, “ for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth ; forall things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” On 
some occasions he enjoined secrecy upon them, and yet on 
no occasion did that which a traitor might not witness, or 
said that which a traitor might not hear. Let us go and do 
likewise. If he did not commit himself unto men, because 
he knew all men, let us not commit ourselves unto them, 
because we do not know them. Never commit yourselves, 
my young friends, to any man. Never so speak and act 
that what is said or done by you in secret, would be in- 
jurious to you if published on the house top. Never put 
it in the power of any to tarnish your good name, if he were 
so disposed. Be the guardians of your own reputation. So 
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live that, if your nearest friend should become a Judas, you 
would have nothing to fear. In this you will have the mind 
of Christ. 

III. Another reason for the choice of Judas among the 
twelve may have. been for the development in him of a 
nature that is common to all. 

It is an obvious rule in the providential government of 
God to suffer moral principles, both good and evil, fully to 
develop themselves, that they may be fully known. They 
are not known to his creatures as they are known to him, 
but by their effects only. He can see the flower in the bud, 
and the oak in the acorn, but it never could have been seen 
by man, if the flower itself and the oak had never appeared. 
So moral principles are not known to us without their actual 
effects. As natural laws are known by their effects, so are 
moral laws. God himself is known to us by what he says 
and does; and, in the same way, we are best known to 
each other. The character of God is known to his crea- 
tures by its development in the law and the gospel: in the 
law in clear outlines, in the gospel in its full beauty and 
glory. To reveal the full character of God, both good and 
evil must be fully known, and to be fully known they must 
be developed. If evil is permitted to develop itself, it is for 
the full development of good. Sin, for this reason, is per- 
mitted to develop its whole character. The enmity of Satan 
to God could never have been fully known, if he had not 
been permitted to seduce our first parents, from their alle- 
giance to God. The depravity which immediately followed 
in their posterity would never have been believed to be so 
great, had they not been left to themselves, and become too 
bad to be mended, and, therefore, swept from ‘the face of 
the earth by a flood. Particular features of depravity have 
been suffered to develop themselves in particular individuals 
that their tendencies in all may be better known. For this 
reason we haye an example of envy in Cain, of obstinacy in 
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Pharaoh, of cruelty in Ahab, of pride in Herod, and of 
treachery in Judas. Such a character as that of Judas 
would not have been thought possible if it had not actually 
appeared. It would hardly have been a supposable case that 
one who had been so much with Jesus, had seen so much of his 
loveliness and tenderness and meekness, had heard nearly all 
the gracious words that fell from his lips, had witnessed his 
self-denial, and compassion, and readiness to relieve the 
wants and sorrows of others, and had been treated by him 
as one of his particular friends, should have betrayed him to 
his foes. It became necessary to show that even this was 
possible to the nature that is common to man; and Judas 
was the very man for that purpose. Jesus knew the man, 
when he stood forward in hope of being numbered with the 
twelve, and determined, for the instruction of his church in 
all ages to give him an opportunity of developing his charac- 
ter to the utmost.. We know to what he was called by the 
result of the call; that it was not to receive the Holy 
Ghost, as the eleven others, and to be a witness for Christ 
in Jerusalem and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth ; 
but to show what was in man, and how much he might have 
been with Jesus and yet be of the devil. He was chosen 
for what he was; and not for what he was not; for what he 
became, and not for what others expected of him. His 
being chosen by Christ to be one of the twelve did not 
make him what he was; but only showed what he was. It 
was that the Scripture might be fulfilled, that one who had 
eaten bread with him should lift up his heel against him. 
He is said too to have gone to his own place. His place 
was not that of Christ and his disciples. As a son of per- 
dition he had his own place. Does any one think that 
human nature is not so bad as is generally represented ; 
that there is a chord in every human breast that will respond 
to the tender voice of love and mercy from the Universal 
Father that is above; and that “Ye must be born again” 
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has no supernatural signification? Let him remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, “‘ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?” 

IV. A fourth reason for the choice of Judas to be one of 
the twelve may have been to show the distinction between 
official and personal Christianity. Judas had an external, 
but not an internal, call to the apostolic office. That office 
was the most honourable, and the most sacred, that could 
have been conferred upon men. None, we should have 
supposed, would have been called to that office but those 
whose hearts were right in the sight of God. This rule was, 
in fact, observed in the choice of the twelve Apostles ; and 
yet, for some special reason, not observed in the selection 
of one of the twelve. It was only for a temporary purpose, 
however, that this one was chosen; and another was after- 
wards chosen in his place. That other was Matthias, by the 
choice of the eleven; and Paul by the choice of Christ 
himself. That none are called by Jesus to the office of the 
Christian ministry who have not been previously called by 
his grace to be truly his is affirmed as a rule in the New 
Testament, and is maintained by all evangelical churches. 
Yet we should hesitate to affirm that no call whatever of an 
external kind, or even of inward suggestion, can possibly be 
given to one whose faith in Christ is not sincere. We may 
have known some who seemed to have had a divine call to 
the work and have had evidence of God working by them 
for the salvation of souls who have afterwards been proved 
to be insincere. There is a needs be, we fear, for a Judas 
in every age of the church, both for Christian ministers 
themselves and for others respecting them. 

We cannot now look upon any official position in the 
church of Christ as, in itself, a sufficient evidence that we 
are Christ’s. We are not to conclude that because we have 
had some desire for the Christian ministry, we are Christ’s, 
and because others have been converted to God by our 
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instrumentality, we are converted ourselves. No official en- 
gagement in the church of Christ is a certain proof of our 
own personal piety. Let us beware of substituting official 
for personal Christianity. This is one of the most subtle 
temptations to which a Christian minister is exposed. The 
more he has to do with the souls of others, the more often 
he is tempted to neglect his own. What effect the apos- 
tasy of Judas had upon the eleven we cannot tell; but it 
must surely have led them to question for the moment their 
own sincerity, and to examine themselves whether they 
were in the faith. Even Paul was not without fear, lest, 
after preaching to others, he himself should be cast away. 

There is a tendency in others to look upon Christian 
ministers as necessarily true Christians by virtue of their 
office, which required to be modified by the example of a 
Judas. The other disciples of Christ must have thought 
highly of the chosen twelve, and they must have been greatly 
reverenced and esteemed by the whole church of the apos- 
tolic age. To have seen one of the Apostles was a privilege 
next to that of having seen Jesus. Was there a tendency in 
others to think too highly of the Apostles? There was a 
Judas among them. Was there a tendency in them to 
think too highly of each other? There was a Judas among 
them. Was there a tendency in each one to think too 
highly of himself? There was a Judas among them. 
Has there been any tendency in subsequent ages to exalt 
the Apostles above their Lord? It should have been 
remembered, there was a Judas among them. Is there any 
tendency in our day to put the ministers of the gospel in the 
place of their Lord, to give the honour to them that belongs 
to him only? Let us remember still the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil ?” 

Vv. Another reason, why Judas was one of the twelve, 
may have been to teach us to accept the professions of 
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others as Christians or as Christian ministers until we have 
found them to be insincere. Though our Lord knew the 
heart of Judas, and what he would ultimately become, yet 
so long as he made a consistent profession, or at least had 
not belied it by his conduct, he was treated with respect and 
dealt with as though he were all that he professed to be. 
He adhered to Christ as one of his most intimate friends for 
about two years; taking his share of the reproaches, perse- 
cutions, and privations, to which they were exposed on that 
account. When many went back and walked no more with 
him, and he said to the twelve, “ Will ye also go away 2?” 
You, too, may go if you pleasé; I want no unwilling or 
half-hearted followers; Judas remained with the twelve. 
He acted as if he had been a true disciple and Apostle ; and 
so long as he did this, he was treated as such. 

Thus our Lord has taught us by his own example that so 
long as members of a Christian church act consistently with 
their profession, and Christian ministers with their office, we 
are bound to recognize them as such. We may have our 
suspicions of another's sincerity ; but if he has not publicly 
betrayed his trust, we must remember the forbearance of our 
Lord to Judas, and not presume to be more holy or more 
jealous for his glory than he was. Let us honour every 
man on account of his office, who has not shown himself to 
be unworthy of it, and let us be less inclined to suspect the 
sincerity of others than our own, as the Apostles were when 
told by Christ that one of them would betray him. 

VI. One more reason why Judas was chosen to be one of 
the twelve may have been to encourage us to go on with 
our official duties when the evidences of our own conversion 
are overcast with doubts and fears. 

We are not always in the best frame of mind for our 
religious duties. | Our obligation to preach the gospel does 
not vary with our experience of its reality and power. We 
may need for ourselves the consolotions we give to others. 
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We may urge them to lay hold upon a promise which we 
cannot lay hold of for ourselves. | We may strive to remove 
doubts and fears from the minds of others which we cannot 
remove from ourselves. We may urge them to submission 
to trials with which we ourselves are painfully oppressed. 
We may exhort them to cheerful confidence in God while 
all is dark and hopeless in ourselves. We may even doubt 
at times our own conversion, and the sincerity of our motives 
in preaching the gospel, and fear that after all we may be 
cast away. What must we do in such circumstances ? Shall 
we go on with our work, or wait until we are in a better 
state of mind? To make our official engagements depend 
upon the vicissitudes of our experience would be to make 
the obligation to perform them dependent upon ourselves. 
Much more is due to him who called us to the work, than to 
our consciousness of being personally qualified for it. If 
we wait until we feel our own fitness for public duties, when 
shall we enter upon them? He who bore with a Judas in 
the Apostleship will bear with our many infirmities. It 
might even be that some faithful minister of Christ’s gospel, 
faithful at all other times, has been overtaken with a fault. 
The God of all grace after he has suffered awhile will 
establish, strengthen, settle him. Was Peter required to 
give up the ministry because he had denied his Lord? 
“Simon, son of Jonas! lovest thou me ?” were the words 
addressed to him soon afterwards by Christ. He replied, 
“Yea Lord! Thou knowest that I love thee.” Jesus saith 
unto him, “Feed my sheep.” Notwithstanding all our un- 
worthiness, if we can still say to Christ, Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee, he is still saying to 
us, Feed my sheep. 

You will not blame me now, I hope, for the selection of 
this subject, or deem it inapplicable to the present occasion. 
When a railway train stops at a station in the midst of 
a long journey, while some of the officials are seeking 
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refreshment for themselves, and some are supplying the 
engine with water, and some are attending to the lamps, 
and others to the tickets, there is one who goes round the 
whole train and strikes every wheel with a hammer, to judge 
whether it is sound. He knows by a certain ring of the 
metal when it is all right. He may be little noticed by 
others, but his office is more important perhaps than any 
other ; for should there be a single crack in a wheel undis- 
covered it may imperil the whole train. If I have performed 
this office among you this morning, by giving a gentle tap 
and getting a response in a right ringing tone from every 
heart, we may go on for another stage with comfort and 
hope. May some one be found at every Annual Conference 
of this College not with a sledge hammer to break, but with 
a gentle tap to test the wheels, and thus secure the safety of 
its future progress. It is not less needful now than in 
apostolic times to try the spirits whether they are of God: 
because many false prophets are gone out into the world. 


LAWFUL PLAGIARISM. 


CRIPTURE is not without its anecdotes. Here is one 
of them. It is from the sixth chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings. ‘The sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, 
Behold now, the place where we dwell with thee is too 
strait for us. Let us go, we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take 
thence every man a beam, and let us make us a place there, 
where we may dwell. And he answered. Go ye. And one 
said, Be content, I pray thee, and go with thy servants. And 
he answered, I will go. So he went with them. And when 
they came to Jordan, they cut down wood. But as one was 
felling a‘beam, the ax head fell into the water: and he cried, 
and said, Alas, master! for it was borrowed. And the man of 
God said, Where fell it? And he shewed him the place. And 
he cut down a stick, and cast it in thither; and the iron did 
‘swim. ‘Therefore said he, Take it up to thee. And he put 
out his hand, and took it.” This anecdote stands by itself. 
It has no connection with that which precedes or follows. 
It is preceded by, “And he,” that is Gehazi, ‘‘ went out 
from his presence,” that is of Elisha, ‘a leper as white as. 
snow.” It it followed by, “Then the king of Syria warred 
against Israel.” It is an anecdote simply, to be applied as 
circumstances might suggest. It is a college anecdote, and 
therefore of some interest to us. It is an anecdote of a 
theological college, and therefore of still greater interest to 
us. 

The first reference we have to a College of this kind is in 
the tenth chapter of the First Book of Samuel, where Samuel 
says to Saul, “Thou shalt come to the hill of God, where is 
the garrison of the Philistines: and it shall come to pass, 
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when thou art come thither to the city, that thou shalt meet 
a company of prophets coming down from the high place.” 
Theological tutors were then called prophets, and their 
students, sons of the prophets. Their college was upon a 
hill, which was styled on that account the Hill of God; ours 
is, for the present, underground ; but never mind, if that be 
the only advantage which their college had over ours 
There’s was Gibeah, which signifies a high hill, and where 
too there was a garrison of the Philistines ; ours is a valley 
of Achor for a door of hope. Samuel was the president of 
that college, but the names of the other tutors, as of many 
other colleges, are unknown to fame. In the second 
‘chapter of the Second Book of Kings we read of a similar 
College at Bethel, of which Elijah took farewell just before 
he was taken up to heaven, and soon after of another at 
Jericho, which he visited on the same occasion. Here there 
were fifty men of the sons of the prophets who accompanied 
Elijah towards Jordan, and saw him smite the river and pass 
over on dry ground. That was a college of no small 
account in its day. Who were its tutors, what was its - 
course of study, how it was supported, where its students 
were settled, and how much the world was the better for 
them, we know not, since none of their annual reports have 
come down to us. Elijah seems to have been its president, 
and Elisha its vice-president. 

One point of resemblance between our college and theirs 
is, that some of their students were married. This we learn 
from another college anecdote of those times. One of the 
students died, and left a widow and two children, not only 
unprovided for, but in debt. He had struggled hard while 
in college to make ends meet. He had given up, it may be, 
good prospects in the world, that he might join the sons of 
the prophets. He had calculated upon making many 
‘sacrifices, but little expected that they would prove to be 
so severe. He had hoped that with the college allowance 
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and occasional public engagements, with the _ strictest 
economy, he might struggle through. Some students in 
like difficulties had made their wants known to the president 
or other friends of the institution, but he had too keen a 
sensibility of self respect, wrong as it might be, to adopt that 
course. His partner alone knew and shared his grief. As 
his difficulties increased, and his creditors became impatient 
and inexorable, he was unable to proceed with his studies, 
and soon came to an untimely end. He had, without 
doubt, his inward supports and consolations, and though 
his usefulness was curtailed, he went earlier to his reward. 
The widow soon made known the whole circumstances in 
which she was left, for what will not a mother do for her 
sons? She went to Elisha, who, after the translation of 
Elijah, had become the president of the college, and said 
to him, ‘‘ Thy servant my husband is dead ; and thou knowest 
that thy servant did fear the Lord: and the creditor is come 
to take unto him my two sons to be bondmen.” This shows 
that the young man was well known to Elisha, and stood 
high in his esteem. The president was deeply affected with 
her condition. He had no funds with which to satisfy the 
creditors, no home for the widow, and no orphanage for the 
children, but he had faith in God. ‘Elisha said unto her, 
What shall I do for thee? ‘Tell me, what hast thou in the 
house? And she said, Thine handmaid hath not any thing 
in the house, save a pot of oil. Then he said, Go, borrow 
thee vessels abroad of all thy neighbours, even empty 
vessels ; borrow not a few. And when thou art come in, 
thou shalt shut the door upon thee and upon thy sons, and 
shalt pour out into all those vessels, and thou shalt set aside 
that which is full. So she went from him, (for she too had faith 
in God), and shut the door upon her and upon her sons, who 
brought the vessels to her; and she poured out. And it 
came to pass, when the vessels were full, that she said unto 
her son, Bring me yet avessel. And he said unto her, 
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There is not a vessel more. And the oil stayed. Then 
she came and told the man of God. And he said, Go, sell 
the oii, and pay thy debt, and live thou and thy children of 
the rest.” It is pleasing to hear only of such a fact, then 
what must the joy of the poor widow’s heart have been, 
and of her two sons, when one large vessel after another was 
brought, and still the oil flowed and filled them to the 
brim? “Bring me yet a vessel,” she said, until no more 
empty vessels in the whole neighbourhood could be found. 
Here is comfort that may hereafter be needed by some of 
you. ‘Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive ; and let thy widows trust in me.” 

The fame, first of Elijah, and then of Elisha, had greatly 
revived the schools of the prophets, and probably led to the 
formation of a new one near to Jordan at Gilgal, which soon 
increased so much that the students said to Elisha, ‘‘ Behold 
now, the place where we dwell with thee is too strait for 
us.” Earnest young men of good talent and great promise 
had applied to the president for admission, and the class 
rooms were already too full. They were low, too, and badly 
ventilated. What was to be done? “Let us go,” said 
they, “we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every man 
a beam, and let us make us a place there where we may 
dwell. And he answered, Go ye.” ‘If you are inclined 
to take the work into your own hands, by all means go. If 
you require a temporary relaxation from your studies, for 
the purpose, is shall be granted you. “ And one said,”—one 
of the senior students, we presume, one of the twelve, —“ Be 
content, I pray thee, and go with thy servants.” Be willing 
to go with us; and in the hearty language of a president 
who does not keep himself at an awful distance from the 
students, but is often willing to appear as one of them, “he 
answered, I will go. So he went with them;” not defore 
them, or afer them, but wth them. “And when they 
came to Jordan, they cut down wood.” They, presidents, 
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of their merry axes, and we would hope with their songs of 
praise also. Though the college increased, the funds seem 
not to have increased in the same proportion, and therefore 
the students said, if the religious public does not help us, we 
must help ourselves. So away they went, president and all, 
shouldering their axes, into the wood. All studies were laid 
aside for the time. Books were exchanged for axes; brisk 
controversy for contending with the trees of the wood ; 
sharp strokes of wit and humour for sharp blows of the 
arm; Hebrew roots for laying the axe to the roots of trees ; 
and shouts of disapprobation and thunders of applause for 
sounds of hammer and axe and tools of iron. Thus they 
spent their vacation. They did not seek great things for 
themselves. ‘They did not go to Lebanon for cedars and 
stones, but to the nearest forest for timber. ‘They did not 
spread themselves over the country to preach and to make 
collections for the occasion, neither did they solicit contri- 
butions from the wealthy and great men of the land, much 
less did they apply to the government for aid; but they 
turned up their sleeves, and went to work for themselves. 
Were they less heavenly minded for being thus employed ? 
I trow not. They acted too with sound policy; for how 
could they better advertize the increase of their college, and 
the necessity for more accommodation, and how awaken the 
sympathy and aid of others on their behalf, and how better 
reprove those who ought to have seen and supplied their 
need, than by this brave and unanimous determination to 
help themselves ? 

While the college was thus employed an_ incident 
occurred, for the sake of which it is probable the whole 
narrative in connection with it was given. ‘“ As one was 
felling a beam, the ax head fell into the water: and he 
cried, and said, Alas, master! for it was borrowed. And 
the man of God said, Where fell it? And he showed him 
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the place. And he cut down a stick, and cast it in thither ; 
and the iron did swim. Therefore said he, Take it up to 
thee. And he put out his hand, and took it.” One of the 
students had borrowed an axe. It is probable that many 
had done this, perhaps nearly all, as axes were not likely to 
form part of their libraries or museum, and they were 
needed for a temporary purpose only. It was not wrong 
to borrow the axe, as the young man was not likely to have 
one of his own, and probably could not afford to buy one. 
Though it may not have been the best of its kind, and 
might often have been used by others, it was of great service 
to him. He might not have confessed it was borrowed, if the 
accident of its falling into the water had not occurred ; nor 
was he bound by any principle of justice or honour to make 
it known. Observe what was borrowed, and what was not 
borrowed. What was borrowed, was an instrument to work 
with, which could do nothing of itself, and is not generally 
supposed to have been manufactured by the hand that uses 
it. What was not borrowed, was the arm to wield it, the 
skill to direct it, and the right goodwill to apply it to the 
purpose for which it had been constructed. ‘Shall the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth therewith, or the saw 
magnify itself against him that shaketh it?” The axe 
was essential to the work, although it«could do nothing of 
itself towards it. When the young man’s beam was felled 
and trimmed, and fitted for its place in the building, he 
could not be charged with plagiarism, because the axe was 
not his own. All the labour and skill expended upon it 
was his own, and he had as good a claim therefore to origi- 
nality for what he had done as in such a work could be 
reasonably expected. Had he bought the axe instead of - 
borrowing it, or had he manufactured both the wood and 
the iron of which it was composed, would he not have been 
a more original workman? Yes! in another department, 
but not in that particular work in which he was then engaged. 
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Suppose anyone had found a beam cut down by another 
and fitted for its place in the building, and had offered it as 
his own contribution to the new college, he would have 
been a plagiarist to all intents and purposes, and have de- 
served to be censured as such by the brethren, and by a// 
his brethren, provided he was the only such deceiver 
amongst them. In the case before us, the axe only was 
borrowed ; and this the young man readily confessed to the 
president of the college by exclaiming, “Alas, master! for 
it was borrowed.” If others were disposed to censure him 
on that account, the president made a ZeA¢ thing of it by 
causing the iron to swim. The miracle wrought for its 
restoration proved that he had not done wrong in borrowing 
the axe; and that he was entitled to be regarded as a 
genuine workman, though the axe with which he worked 
was not his own. 

This brings us to the consideration of what students and 
Christian ministers may borrow and what they may not 
‘borrow in the lawful prosecution of their design. You are 
not, my young friends, in the habit of borrowing axes and 
tools of iron. We give you full credit for this. We hope, 
too, you are not in the habit of borrowing silver and gold. 
Better suffer, as one of Elisha’s students did, than do this. 
Books! Yes, you may borrow books, if you borrow them 
only. It is better they should be read by borrowers, than 
stand on the shelf all the day idle. It were better a few 
should be lost than none should be read. Yet always be 
more careful of a borrowed book than if it were your own ; 
and make conscience of returning it the instant you have 
done with it. Do not put it on the same shelf with your 
own books. It has no right to be there. Let it have 
its own place in your library, as a visitor, and not one of 
the family. If lost, or injured, cry, “ Alas, master! for it was 
borrowed,” and be not content until it is replaced or 
restored. 
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There are some things which you cannot borrow, and 
which it might be well for some if they could. You cannot 
borrow another man’s personal appearance, or health, or 
voice, or sight, or hearing, or bodily faculty of any kind. 
Some ministers make themselves ridiculous by endeavouring 
to substitute what is natural to others for what is natural 
to themselves ; but we are persuaded better things of you 
though we thus speak. You cannot borrow another man’s 
brains, his wit, his genius, his memory, his imagination, his 
argumentative powers, his pathos, his literary acquirements, 
his ready utterance. If you could, when would you return 
them? Neither can you borrow another’s graces. ‘“‘ Give 
us of your oil,” said the foolish virgins, “for our lamps are 
gone out ;” ‘* Not so,” said the wise virgins, “lest there be 
not enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that 
‘sell, and buy for yourselves.” Every Christian, certainly 
every Christian minister, wants all the grace he has for him- 
self. Which of them has enough, and to spare? We know 
many who have too little grace, but none that have too 
much. If you young men have more than you want, we, 
who are getting old, would be glad to have the use of it. 
We may think to borrow the faith, and humility, and love, 
and patience, and zeal, which we see in others, yet what is 
theirs can never become ours. We may profit by the imi- 
tation of them, which is far better than that their loss should 
be our gain. 

As there are some things which we could not borrow if 
we would, so there are others which we should not if we 
could. ‘The main question is, What may we borrow? We 
may borrow tools to work with, and subjects to work upon, 
but the skill and labour must be our own. Thus Elisha’s 
student borrowed the axe, the forest supplied him with 
materials, out of which he selected the tree best suited for his 
purpose, and the labour and skill to prepare it for its place 
in the house of God were his own. We may also borrow tools 
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to work with. The materials to work upon are furnished abun- 
dantly in the word of God, we take our choice of subjects 
from thence, and_ after separating it and adapting it by our 
own thoughts and study to the occasion, we give it its place 
in the building, that is fitly framed together, and groweth unto 
a holy temple in the Lord. We must borrow before we can 
work, 

What may we borrow? We may borrow words. We can- 
not make them, and we cannot work without them. » Some 
affect originality by making them ; but such Carlylism is not | 
to our taste. Words ready made and worn by use are most 
effective. Everybody knows they are not our own, and yet 
no minister can work without them. Were he to invent his 
own words, he would become a barbarian to his hearers, and 
they would be barbarians to him. Words are the common 
property of all men. Get a good stock of them, and 
especially of old Saxon words, and get them whenever and 
wherever you can. Beg, borrow, or steal them by conversa- 
tion and reading and hearing ; and by writing and speaking 
as frequently as possible make them your own. A minister’s 
vocabulary is all borrowed from others. It is expected to 
be so, and is no loss to others, though a great gain to him. 

Good composition, rules for the construction of sentences 
and figures of speech, of idioms, tropes, metaphors, and the 
still bolder and more forcible use of language—let these 
also be borrowed wherever you can. ‘They are the jewels 
and ornaments of silver and gold, and embroidery, of which 
you may spoil the Egyptians. Logical and rhetorical arrange- 
ments of subject may be freely borrowed. To classical 
writers you may resort to sharpen your wits and refine your 
taste ; much as the Israelites went down to the Philistines 
to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and his axe, 
and his mattock. 

What else may we borrow? May we borrow figures and 
illustrations ? Right or wrong, they are borrowed, as freely 
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we suspect as axes by the students at Gilgal, and as rarely 
confessed. Should it prove to be so old a figure and worn 
that the head flies off, “‘ Alas, master! for it was borrowed,” 
may be heard; but if it keeps sound, and works well, no 
such confession is made. Most of these hatchets, however, 
are so well known that if the borrower does not cry, “ Alas, 
master!” others will do it for him. In figures and anecdotes 
for illustration there seems to be a general impression that 
no one should say that aught of the things which he has is 
his own, but they should have all things common; and as 
many as have possessions of this kind, as Adams, and 
Thomas Watson, and Keach, and Gurnal, and Guthrie, and 
James Hamilton, and Ward Beecher, should lay them down 
at the apostles’ feet, and distribution should be made unto 
every man according as he had need. There is something 
to be said in favour of this practice, as well as against it. 
Many figures are too good to be used on one occasion only, or 
by one man only. There is also a tacit expectation of our 
hearers that illustrations will be borrowed for their good. — 
There must, however, be some honest limitation to their use. 
The habit of garnishing our discourses with borrowed meta-_ 
phors, instead of our own, or because we have none of our own, 
puts us in a false position, both to ourselves and our hearers. 
A very striking illustration, or one less peculiar extending 
to many particulars, should never be borrowed without ac- 
knowledging it, and there is no dishonour in thus introducing 
what is manifestly appropriate to our subject and design. 
To take a goodly Babylonish garment and hide it in the 
tent is bad enough, but to take with it two hundred shekels of 
silver and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight is beyond all 
endurance ; and be sure your sin will find you out. The 
habit of borrowing figures is bad, because it prevents the 
habit of making them for ourselves. Some have a natural 
faculty of improving the figures of others, and employing 
them for a different purpose, which is better perhaps than 
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to have none at all, If a man has no imagination, he had 
better not borrow figurative illustrations from others, nor at- 
tempt to make any of his own. Illustrations should come 
of themselves, and not be hunted for. They should grow 
out of the subject, and not be grafted upon it; the natural 
leaves and blossoms and fruit of the tree. 

Plans of sermons! Are we to exclaim, with respect to 
these, in the language of forbearance or of blame, “Alas, 
master! for it was borrowed”? In few things is instruction 
more needed in our colleges than in the arrangement 
of thoughts upon particular subjects. Many have ample 
materials, and need only skill to dispose of them in the most 
advantageous order for the accomplishment of their design, 
which we consider may be fairly taught them by others. 
For this purpose, it will be necessary to give examples of 
well arranged discourses, and it is generally expected that 
they who are being trained to arrange their thoughts in the 
most efficient order will adopt the exemplary methods that 
have been placed before them. By this means, they will 
soon learn to originate appropriate divisions of subjects for 
themselves. It is not natural, we grant, that a plan of dis- 
course should come first, and this is soon discovered when 
we begin to think out a subject for ourselves. We must 
have the materials of the discourse before us, before we can 
properly arrange them. It is not the plan that should sug- 
gest the thoughts, so much as the thoughts the plan. It is 
not well, therefore, to take the plan of another and submit 
our thoughts entirely to its guidance ; unless perhaps in the 
first exercise of our powers, and in exceptional circumstances 
when unable through distracting cares to think clearly for 
ourselves. If, however, we meet with another’s plan upon a 
text which corresponds with our own thoughts and feelings 
respecting it, we may consistently, we think, avail ourselves 
of its aid. It would be absurd for the sake of originality to 
keep to a bad arrangement rather than borrow a good one. 
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Let each one, therefore, leave his own reflections to take 
their own course of division, and let him prefer it to any 
other, unless the division of another should prove his own 
to be theologically and theoretically incorrect. Should both 
divisions be equally correct, but far from being equally clear 
and effective, better go in another’s tract than in a round- 
about way of your own. The plans of others may be par- 
tially adapted to our purpose, or greatly extended, or originate 
very different reflections in our minds. Some texts, do what 
we will with them, have only one plan in them. On the 
whole, though it may be unavoidable for beginners to let 
their thoughts flow in channels worn by the thoughts of 
others, plans of sermons will become easy and natural, and 
irresistible to those whose minds have been well disciplined, 
and well stored with treasures new and old. 

Ideas! May we borrow these? Where else can we get 
them? We brought none into the world, although we may 
hope to carry many out. Innate ideas is a contradiction, 
because there must be a mind before it has ideas, and the 
very word idea signifies a picture or image of that which is 
elsewhere. All truth, natural, moral, spiritual, and divine, 
exists independent of us, and would have existed if we had 
never had a being. ‘The existence of things in our minds is 
not their existence in reality. We do: not make truths, we 
only discover them, and they are discovered ¢ us rather than 
by us. We collect ideas as they come before our notice, 
retain, distinguish, and combine them in endless varieties. 
The first thing is to get ideas, and the next is to make good 
use of them. To get them we must go where they are to 
be had, to inanimate nature, to society, to books. We borrow 
them from all that exists, and is going on around us, and are 
continually interchanging them, by borrowing or lending, 
with others. What is education but lending and borrowing 
ideas? What are colleges for? What are tutors for, if ideas 
are not to be borrowed from them? What are libraries for, 
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if ideas may not be borrowed from them? We must borrow 
ideas by the wholesale. Without the ideas of others we 
could have none of our own. It is by the analysis and 
combination of the ideas we receive from others that we 
obtain ideas which may properly be called our own. They 
may be the same as in others, or they may be new ideas 
suggested by them, but as the product of our own medita- 
tion and reasoning upon them they become a part of our 
mental growth, and consequently of ourselves, and by assimi- 
lation inseparably our own. These we call original ideas, 
because they are the result of our own mental operations, 
and have the impress of our own individuality upon them. 
This is all the originality we can boast of. It is the labour 
and skill employed in the discovery or elaboration of an 
idea that is our own. It is the mental exercise employed 
upon it that gives it its place in our mind, and makes it our 
own. Pure originality of thought is an impossibility. It 
could not exist unless that which it represents had a prior 
existence, or existed as a truth if not asa fact. If there be 
nothing that really corresponds with it, and it is a thought 
only, it is simply a combination of other thoughts that have 
realities represented by them. We may often meet with the 
thoughts of others which so exactly accord with our own 
state of mind that they are irresistibly adopted by us. They 
are, in fact, what we were in the process. of attaining, but 
had not yet attained. That which comes natural to us is 
already half our own. Elisha’s student, without doubt, took 
care to borrow an axe that was suited to his natural strength. 
He grasped it, and swayed it to and fro, and found it might 
have been made for him ; it was the very weapon that he had 
been seeking for, and which at that time was most required. 
Thus if we meet with an idea belonging to another, which is 
the very idea we were in search of, and which in all proba- 
bility we should soon have originated for ourselves, we do 
well to borrow it and appropriate it at once to our own use. 
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No effort of imitation and adaptation in this case is made, 
the only effort required would be to reject it. When David 
borrowed Saul’s armour, what was natural to Saul was a 
burden to him. The stone borrowed from the brook was 
more natural, and therefore more suited to him. We shall 
do well to imitate David in this; to borrow only that which 
is natural to us, and can be readily made our own. 

It is absurd, we think, to aim at originality of ideas. They 
will come of themselves, if they ever do come, and flee from 
those that pursue them. In every composition or speech 
that is really ours there will be both borrowed and original 
ideas ; original in the manner we have described. But who 
is to say which ideas are original, even in that sense, and 
which are not? Who can tell from what source all his ideas 
were derived ? Nor is it needful that he should. It would 
serve only to check the free use of them. He makes use 
of all the thoughts he has, as they best serve to promote the 
end he has in view, without stopping to inquire from whence 
they came. The ideas of others, and whatever is suggested 
by them, when tested by our own reason and experience, and 
approved, may be fairly adopted for our own use. Thus, 
every scribe who is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven 
is like a man that is a householder who bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old. This treasure consists 
of things new and old, and he is continually supplying it 
with things new and old. The forced attempts to give 
originality to well-known truths is simply ridiculous. In 
physical science it would be laughed to scorn. To say that 
the sun derived its light from the moon, or the stars were 
lighted up afresh every night like the lamps in our streets, 
or that rivers climbed up the hills, would be original ideas, 
but they would not be less foolish and absurd. It is easy to 
look out for curious coincidences instead of logical sequences. 
It is this pride of originality that sets up false lights on the 
coast to allure minds astray, and leads them to make ship- 
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wreck of faith, The sole aim of some is to say something 
new upon every subject, however plain it may be. The old 
paths are shunned by them because they are old. It is 
quite time enough, they think, to find a new way to heaven. 
One says, Lo, here is Christ, and another, Lo, he is there ; 
but Christ himself says, Believe them not. Many there are , 
who say the gospel of the grace of God is already past, and 
overthrow the faith of some. To all such it may suffice us 
to say, ‘‘ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?” 

What then is the originality to which we should aspire? 
It is originality in the presentation of Scripture truths, and 
not originality in the truths themselves. The whole subject 
of our ministry has been given us. To that forest we go for 
the materials of the building. Neither the axe we borrow 
nor the labour and skill to use it, which are our own, form 
any part of the building. We have not to provide truths 
from our own minds, but from the Scriptures. In other 
words, our minds have to provide them from the Scriptures. 
Our office is not to invent, but to discover. This may be 
said of all truth, but especially of divine truth. If we have 
given all the thought of which we are capable to com- 
prehend an inspired truth and to make it known to others, 
we have given it all the originality that is required. This is 
all the originality which a man of science needs, and all 
therefore to which we should aspire. We must borrow, 
therefore, to be original, we must borrow the instruments we 
work with, and we must borrow the materials upon which 
we work. Every sermon, however original or peculiar to our- 
selves, and such as could not be produced by another, 
becomes so by borrowing. How, say you? In this way. 
Every seed has its own original character, but it must 
borrow much and go on continually borrowing for its. 
development. Take the seed of a rose tree for instance. 
What can it do if left to itself? What can it do without 
borrowing? Where is the rose tree to come from? Its. 
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character as a rose tree must come from itself, but all the 
materials to be wrought up in its formation must come from 
elsewhere. You ask it, Where did you get those branches, 
those leaves, those flowers, and that perfume ? If it could 
speak, it would reply, They are all my own; not a single 
leaf or flower, or petal of a flower, or breath of perfume 
has been borrowed. But you have certainly been borrowing 
from. the soil, and the atmosphere, and the sunshine 
and the rain, all your life-time. Yes! the materials 
were all borrowed ; but find, it might say, any part of the 
rose tree in them before I borrowed them, if you can. It 
is no plagiarist therefore. The whole work is its own. 
The effect of plagiarism would be an artificial rose tree, 
scarcely to be distinguished from it in appearance, but with- 
out its life, and growth, and perfume. Thus a Christian 
minister may live upon his books, and live upon the 
elements around him, and develop his own characteristic 
ministry by their aid, and thus he may develop seed texts 
into sermons, and be no plagiarist, but a veritable rose tree 
for beauty and perfume. ‘‘ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words.” . 
There is one book from which, we would again remind 
you, it is not dishonest for a Christian minister to beg, 
borrow, or steal, and with such a treasure in his possession 
there is no necessity for borrowing elsewhere. We may 
excuse a man for begging who has not a farthing of his own, 
and a man for stealing a loaf of bread who has no other 
means of satisfying the cravings of hunger, but for a man 
who has goods laid up for many years to beg, borrow, or 
steal, is outrageously criminal and contemptible. For the 
rich man, who had exceeding many flocks and herds, to 
take the poor man’s one little ewe lamb which he had 
brought and nourished up, and grew up together with him and 
with his children, was enough to excite the anger of David, 
‘so long as he saw not its application to himself, as I doubt 
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not it does yours; but to every one who borrows from other 
books rather than from the Bible, we would say, ‘‘ Thou art 
the man.” All that you can borrow elsewhere, that is worth 
borrowing, must have come from the Scriptures. Why draw 
the living water far down the stream, when you may take it 
pure and sparkling from the fountain head? Here you may 
borrow as much as you please of ideas and impressions and 
words, and trains of thought and reasoning and illustration, 
without exposing yourselves to the cry, “Alas, master! for 
it was borrowed.” Borrow from Moses himself, rather 
than from Moses Steward ; from David himself, rather than 
from David Thomas; from Jeremiah himself, rather than 
from Jeremiah Burroughs; from Matthew himself, rather 
than from Matthew Henry; from James himself, rather than 
from Angel James; and from John himself, rather than 
from John Howe, John Flavel, John Bunyan, or John 
‘Calvin. Who blames the philosopher for borrowing all his 
ideas and all his teaching from the book of nature? It is 
his duty to do so. Not less is it our duty to borrow our 
whole teaching from the Book of Inspiration. Our 
sermons scarcely need be anything more than Scripture 
truths passing through our own minds and hearts, and 
put into our own natural language, with such illustrations 
and applications as the circumstances and capacities of 
the hearers may supply. More our sermons cannot be, 
while by attempttng more they are sure to become 
less. We need not be at a loss for matter if we keep 
‘close to the Bible; and we need not be at a loss for 
the choice of subjects and their illustration if we study the 
hearts and lives of the people. Let your study of the 
Scriptures be frequent, that your knowledge of them may be 
extensive ; and critical, that it may be correct. If less able 
to study the most learned productions of others you will 
find your compensation in studying the Bible more. If you 
know less than many others of Homer and Xenophon, and 
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of Horace and Virgil, seek to know more of Moses and 
David, of James and John, of Peter and Paul. If less 
skilled in logic than some others, have more faith in the 
oracles of God. If you have no poetic fire of your own, 
borrow it from David and Isaiah. If no vigour of intellect, 
borrow it from Paul; if no pathos, borrow it from John; it 
no imagery, borrow it from James. If less original in fact 
than others, be more scriptural, and you will outstrip them, 
both in honour and usefulness, in the end. The last shall be 
first, and the first shall be last. 

That which comes next to the Scriptures for your use will 
be found in critical interpretations and most approved 
expositions. As the meaning of the Bible is the Bible, 
wherever you meet with it you meet with the Bible itself. 
Whatever you borrow let it be worth borrowing, not for its 
style and rhetorical beauty merely, but for its gospel fulness 
and power. Let it be so full of gospel truth and savour 
that, come from where it may, every Christian may feel that 
it belongs to him as the whole gospel itself does. Everyone 
will forgive your borrowing plain gospel truth, because it 
will only be borrowing what is already, or ought to be, your 
own. There are, on the contrary, certain methods of re- 
presenting even gospel truths which are so natural, because 
so suited to the talents and acquirements of some men, that 
they come appropriately and forcibly from them. These 
ought not, and cannot effectually, be borrowed by others, 
but the truth only contained in them. It is another’s method 
of presenting truth that is generally to be avoided by our- 
selves. Imitated it may be, so far as it comes natural to 
us, but adopted it cannot be without ignoring ourselves. 
Incapacity or indolence is the usual temptation to borrow 
unduly from others. Either of these is in danger of 
becoming habitual, and then becomes a_self-condemning 
plea. Thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art. 
Brick walls can give an echo, and what more are you > 
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Better be what you are in a lower sphere, than in the pulpit 
what you are not. It is not for the people’s sake so much 
as for his own that this practice in a minister should be 
condemned, as it demands the exercise of the head only, and 
not of the heart. Church ministers, by the scores, ay, and 
by the hundreds, are well known to preach bought or 
borrowed sermons ; but let it not be once named among you. 
How can one man’s soul be so thrown into another man’s 
soul as if it were his own? His soul must either be too 
large for the sermon, or the sermon must be too little or too 
large for his soul. If his soul be too small for the sermon, 
he will express more than he feels; if too large, he will not 
have delivered his own soul. Let every man wear his own 
coat, and every minister preach his own sermon. We might 
all wish to stand in our President’s shoes, but none of us 
could walk so far in them as in our own. Which of us 
would not make an awkward appearance in the pulpit in the 
President’s clothes? They would still be recognized as 
belonging to him. No man looks larger for putting on the 
clothes of a larger man, but smaller. If they hang loosely 
upon him, the natural conclusion will be that they are 
borrowed, or that he has suddenly wasted away. So it is 
with the preacher who preaches the sermons of men of 
larger minds than his own, and the sermons of men of 
smaller minds it might be difficult to find. ‘‘ These things I 
have in a figure transferred for your sakes; that ye might 
learn not to think of men above that which is written, that 
no one of you be puffed up for one against another. For 
who maketh thee to differ from another? and what hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? Now if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received 
it?” “As God hath distributed to every man, as the Lord 
hath called every one, so let him walk, So ordain I in all 
churches.” 

There are some who borrow the whole substance of their 
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sermons from others, and clothe it in their own language, 
and present it in their own particular way. They have the 
ready art of popularizing other men’s ideas. Among the 
dusty volumes of the most neglected of the ancient Fathers 
they search for hid treasures, which are polished, reset, and 
exhibited by them as new discovered gems, which in one 
sense they are, but not as they wish them to appear. We 
scarcely know what to say of such teachers. They do their 
best, and what more could they do? They are not to be 
envied, neither perhaps are they to be blamed. They can 
hardly be said to deceive the public, as no one suspects 
their best thoughts and illustrations to be their own. Paul 
would probably have said of them, “Christ is preached ; 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

It is well, however, to be above all such practices, and 
having sound minds and hearts, with the whole Bible before 
us, to be therewith content. It is a shame for able-bodied 
men to borrow or beg when there is plenty of work to be 
had, and good wages to be obtained. For a preacher to live 
on charity who can earn his own living and provide for his 
own spiritual household is still worse. Seasons there may 
be in which, after an unusual pressure of engagements or 
distracting trials, he is strongly tempted to preach the entire 
sermon of another. What can he do?: He must preach, 
and he has no sermon prepared. It were better to do his 
best for himself, and cry, ‘Help, Lord! for vain is the help 
of man.” We would not give much for a preacher who 
could not, within the time required to get another man’s 
sermon in his head, get something better both for him and 
the people of his own. It is a hazardous experiment at any 
time to preach another man’s sermon. Some one in the 
congregation may exclaim “Alas, master!” and all confidence 
in subsequent teaching, through that one deviation from the 
usual course, may be destroyed. It may be like the eagle 
that stole consecrated flesh from the altar to feed its young, 
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in which a coal of fire was concealed by which its nest was 
consumed. It is not needful that our hearers should know 
from whence we get all our ideas and illustrations, because 
they might suspect us of going beyond what they do know; 
but we should never preach with the fear of being found 
out. If any one cries, “Alas, master!” let it be yourself, and 
then you will not hear it from others. ‘“ Happy is he that 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth.” 
It may be well, to prevent the temptation of surprise, to 
have two or three sermons in readiness for sudden use. A 
Christian minister should not live from hand to mouth. He 
should not be amongst the men of might that have not 
found their hands. He should never be unprovisioned or 
unarmed for the shortest notice. He should be ready to 
give to every congregation of men, as well as to every man, 
a reason of the hope that is in him. 

In a word, my young friends, be yourselves. There never 
was such a man in the world as each one of you, and never 
will be again. This is true, not of our President only, but 
of each one of you. Each one can do that which can be 
done in the same way by no other man. For this he was 
born in the world, and for this he was born again. Why 
try, then, to be some other man, and deprive yourself, and 
the church, and the world, and God that made you and remade 
you, of what you really are? Angels do not borrow the 
harps of the redeemed, nor the redeemed the harps of 
angels, nor do angels or the redeemed borrow each other’s. | 
Each plays best upon his own. Not less can each one use 
best his own gifts and graces in the church below. Do not 
attempt more than you can accomplish, and do not attempt 
less. Do your best on all occasions and leave the rest with 
God. God will help you in everything he requires of you, 
and where your ability ends his help will begin. With this 
thought you may sleep as well on Saturday night as at other 
times, and in the morning be as the sun when he goeth forth 
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in his might. Only be yourself, your best self, all that, with 
your own peculiar gifts and circumstances, you could be 
expected to be. Not as though you had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but follow after that you may 
apprehend that for which also you are apprehended of 
Christ Jesus. Think for yourselves. Quit you like men, 
be strong. Let even Baptist pastors become independent 
preachers. Be not afraid of thinking too much. There 
need be no fear of the softening of the brains by re- 
ligious studies. It is far more to be feared from mental 
indolence, and is nearly as soft as it can be already. Think 
much, and you cannot fail to have all the originality that 
could be desired. That which costs nothing but the exer- 
cise of memory is borrowed, that which has cost much 
thought and feeling, much study and prayer, is your own. 
It is never supposed that a preacher’s sermon is so entirely 
his own that not a single thought or expression has been 
gathered from others; but it is expected that all will have 
passed through his own mind and heart. He is sup- 
posed to have consulted biblical critics and commentators, 
and to give his people the benefit of his researches. 
Hearers are more indulgent to ministers in this respect than 
they are to each other. They would often allow us more 
liberty even than we could conscientiously allow ourselves. 
He is a workman that needeth not to be ashamed who 
rightly divides both for himself and others the word of truth; 
and has plenty to divide, enough for all, enough for each, 
enough for evermore. Let there always be far more in the 
warehouse than you can put in the shop window. Let 
there be no need for glass doors and walls to make that 
which is exhibited to the public appear to be more than it 
really is. “Buy the truth, and sell it not.” Spare no toil 
or self-sacrifice to obtain it, and then dispense it freely to 
others. ‘‘ They cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 


DEPENDENCE ON FRAMES AND 
FEELINGS. 


1 2 


HERE is a right frame of mind and state of feeling 

for every duty, and especially for every religious 

duty, and still more for preaching the Divine Word. Sub- 
stantially our feelings in all religious exercises should be the 
same ; but relatively they should correspond with the whole 
variety of those exercises both in kind and degree. We are 
conscious of some difference in this respect between those 
religious engagements which are chiefly designed for our 
own benefit, and those which are designed for the benefit of 
others. So far as the experience of those whom we address 
may be presumed to be in harmony with our own, we may 
speak to others as to ourselves; but, in preaching, we are 
not usually upon the same level with our hearers, or they 
would not much need to be instructed by us. We stand 
upon a higher platform as servants of the Most High God 
who show unto men the way of salvation. This is a position 
which has its own proper feeling, differing, it may be, in the 
commencement and progress and termination of the exercise, 
but specifically the same. What that state of mind is may be 
better felt than described. Were we to speak of its principal 
elements, we should say, that it consisted in a solemn 
feeling of personal responsibility, in a longing desire for the 
salvation of souls, in a still stronger desire that God may be 
glorified in his Son, in a prayerful dependence upon the 
help of the Spirit of God, and in a comfortable persuasion 
that our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord. Were we 
to speak of this state as a whole, we should say, it is 
depressing and yet elevating, trembling and yet tranquil, 
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fearful and yet confident, timid and yet courageous, 
weak and yet powerful, earthly and yet heavenly, human 
and yet divine. In the words of an apostle, ‘‘as sorrowful, 
yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” Were we to 
speak of its one predominating characteristic, we should say, 
it is sympathy ; sympathy with him who gives us our com- 
mission, sympathy with the people to whom we are sent, 
sympathy with the occasion upon which we have to address 
them, and sympathy with the subject upon which we 
propose to speak. ‘This last should be specially noticed, as 
determining the particular kind of feeling which each 
subject requires, for as one star differs from another star in 
glory, and one flower differs from another in fragrance, and 
one fruit differs from another in flavour, so it is with the 
diversified themes of the Christian ministry. To see its 
own glory, to enjoy its own fragrance, and to taste its own 
savour, is to be in that particular frame of mind which each 
text of Scripture upon which we discourse demands. 

We are supposing that you always preach upon subjects 
which have a gospel savour in them. We are supposing 
too that you are generally in a right frame of mind respecting 
them, that preaching is your chief delight, that it comes 
from the heart more than from the head, and that you are 
more at home in the pulpit or the platform than in the 
study, or in the family, or in the social party. We are not 
supposing, however, that your feelings are always in harmony 
with your subject and with the occasion. They are seldom, 
perhaps, all that they should be throughout a whole dis- 
course, and sometimes indifferent or irrelevant in a painful 
degree. You are certainly not always in the best frame of 
mind for preparing your discourses, or for delivering them, 
or for your after reflections upon them. What then? How 
are you to act in such circumstances? Are you to continue 
your ministrations, or wait till your mind and heart are in 
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full and perfect accordance with them? ‘This brings us to 
the object we have in view, which is to show that we are not 
to be governed by our frames and feelings in relation either 
to the duty or result of our ministry, so as to place our 
chief reliance upon them. There are other and higher con- 
siderations to be taken into account. 

I. OUR FRAMES AND FEELINGS ARE TOO CHANGEABLE to 
be relied upon as evidences of Divine truths, and our 
personal interest in them. 

We must distinguish here, between the feelings which 
have their seat in the judgment or conscience, and those 
which have their seat in the affections. The one is a 
normal state of feeling, arising from the possession of cer- 
tain moral and religious principles ; the other is a temporary 
state of feeling, arising from their exercise. Our principles 
govern our feelings, and are not governed by them. Our 
principles remain immovable, while our actual experience of 
them is subject to every change, as the roots of the tree 
remain firm when its leaves and branches are moved by the 
wind. We must always, therefore, depend more upon 
principles than upon feelings in the performance of religious 
duties, and, consequently, in preaching the gospel. If we 
could preach always when we were in a preaching humour, 
and abstain from it when the inspiration was not upon us, 
it would doubtless be more agreeable to our feelings, but 
we must be ready to preach at certain fixed periods, 
whether our feelings are ready or not; necessity is laid upon 
us, yea, woe unto us if we preach not the gospel. Nor are 
we at liberty to pause in the midst of a discourse, should our 
thoughts become shallow, and our feelings decline. Should 
we sound and find twenty fathoms, and sound again and 
find fifteen fathoms, much as we fear lest we should fall 
upon rocks, we cannot cast out the anchors and wish for the 
day, but on we must go until the time for the exercise has 
expired. It would not do, under such circumstances, to be 
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governed by feeling more than by judgment and a calm 
sense of duty. Our reliance at such times, and at all times, 
should be more upon the truths we preach than upon our 
feelings respecting them. How small a thing may deprive 
us of a good state of feeling, either before or in the midst of 
a discourse! Some event that has occurred in the congrega- 
tion or elsewhere, imprudently made known to us, or some 
unkind word or look from some vestry official, may destroy the 
nicely balanced state of feeling we had hoped to carry with 
us into the pulpit; and how easily may some trifling 
circumstance in relation to ourselves or our hearers arrest 
the happy train of thought and feeling, and arrest the whole 
current of impressions that seemed about to issue in some 
good and permanent results. To such disturbing influences 
every Christian minister is exposed, both within himself and 
from others. It is well, perhaps, it is so, that his de- 
pendence may be more upon the unchangeable truths he 
delivers than upon any temporary feeling respecting them. 
Let us be thankful for good feelings, but let us not trust in 
them. 

It may be that to feel a subject strongly is to see it 
clearly; but if the impression of it be in the feeling only, or 
chiefly, it will vanish with it. We may have often felt so 
impressed with a subject that we saw no need of in- 
vestigating and retaining the process of thought from which 
it originated, and the numerous collateral truths with which 
it was connected, and trusted to our confusion for the 
recurrence of the whole to our feelings alone. It is better 
that feeling should be the result of study than study of 
feeling; that with the study the feeling may be recalled and 
the whole process by which it was produced may be con- 
veyed to others. The temptation has not unfrequently been 
felt, after strong feelings have been awakened by the partial 
preparation of a discourse, to leave the femainder to the 
time of delivery; which, if yielded to, has generally failed, 
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We must not look to feelings to suggest truths, but truths to 
suggest feelings. The feelings are human, the truths are 
Divine. , 

II. OUR FRAMES AND FEELINGS ARE TOO DECEPTIVE to 
justify us in placing much reliance upon them. 

They may be pleasurable and helpful in preaching, and 
yet not be of the right kind. ‘‘Try the spirits, whether they 
are of God: because many false prophets are gone out into 
the world.” Intellectual preaching may be accompanied 
with intellectual enjoyment, and moral preaching with good 
moral feelings, and controversial preaching with its own 
self-satisfaction. Some are always upon good terms with 
themselves, even when they preach the true gospel. They 
have no great variation of feeling. The gospel’s own spirit 
is more difficult to attain, and, consequently, more subject to 
change. It is usually too intermixed with other influences, 
insomuch that if we were able to analyze our best feelings 
we should be surprised to find so much that is human in 
what we had hoped to be all divine. Yet of this we are all 
so far conscious, that, while we should like our hearers to 
see much that is going on in our souls while we are 
preaching to them, at no time should we wish them to know 
all. It is so natural when we have prepared, as we suppose, 
a good discourse, and delivered it with freedom, and 
witnessed its approbation in the countenances of the hearers, 
that it is almost impossible to prevent human feelings from 
blending with the divine. When happy and elated by their 
ready thoughts and ready utterances, and the success that 
attended them, the seventy returned to their Lord, and with 
honest joy related the effect of their ministrations, He re- 
plied, “In this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but rather rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven.” Why this reply? It was to teach them, and us, 
that rejoicing in what God has done by us is seldom so 
pure as rejoicing in what he has done for us and in us. 
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III. Some good may come from a DISSATISFIED STATE 
OF FEELING in preaching the gospel. 

There is no danger of resting in our frames and feelings 
when we are dissatisfied with them; no fear of self confi- 
dence, and no room for self commendation. Now, if ever, 
we shall look for help from above. Now, if ever, should 
our efforts, notwithstanding our anxieties and fears, be 
attended with the happiest results, we shall say, ‘‘ Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be all the 
glory.” It may be well for us, therefore, sometimes that we 
should be thus taught to feel our own weakness, both for 
ourselves and our hearers. Well for us, that we may know 
that the excellency of the power is of God, and not of us. 
Well for our hearers, that they may know that we are men 
of like passions with themselves. How could we expect in 
this imperfect state to be always in harmony with subjects so 
heavenly and divine? It would be unnatural, and therefore 
undesirable to feel always as we could wish to feel. Our 
infirmities were known to God when he called us to this 
work, and he knew how to make them a part of our quali- 
fications for it. We too, in full consciousness of our infir- 
mities, accepted the trust. Let us go on, then, with our 
preaching the everlasting gospel even in times of depression, 
and the want of its enjoyment in our own souls, knowing 
that, though we are in bonds, the word of God is not 
bound. We are not to limit the holy One of Israel by sup- 
posing that he cannot convey saving blessings to others 
through our instrumentality without the concurrence of our 
feelings. Let us believe rather that he can make the want 
of right feeling in us the occasion of producing it in others. 
At any rate, let us not try to make up for inward fervour by 
outward noise and bluster; but preach rather in a more 
subdued tone, which, from being more becoming in us, may 
be more impressive to others. It may be on this, as well as 
other accounts, that when our sermons have been least 
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satisfactory to ourselves, they have not unfrequently been 
most profitable to our hearers. Be not discouraged, there- 
fore, if you are spirit-bound in preaching the gospel; but if 
thou mayest be made free, use it rather. If the less you 
rely upon your own feelings, the more you rely upon the 
gospel itself; and the less you trust to your own spirit, the 
more you trust in the spirit of the living God; and the less 
confidence you have in your own strength, the more you 
look for strength from above to supply your lack of service 
to those that hear you, your loss will be their gain, and 
eventually your own too. The best way of having good 
feelings, at all times, is not to rely upon them at any time. 
It is no small consolation, moreover, when we preach from 
a sense of duty rather than of pleasure, and it may even 
become a burden, to know that, though for the time not 
joyous but grievous, it may afterwards yield the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness both for ourselves and others; and 
burden though it may be, it is the burden of the Lord, 
which prophets and apostles of old have been called to bear 
for the sake of others. ‘I was with you,” says Paul to 
the Corinthians, “in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling,” and yet he says, ‘‘My speech and my preaching 
was in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” We 
should be willing, I doubt not, to feel the same weakness, 
and fear, and much trembling, if we could have with it the 
same demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

IV. The BEST FRAME OF MIND for preaching generally 
comes from preaching. 

Much depends upon the adaptation of the subject to the 
hearers, and to our own experience; much upon our state 
of mind in the study and preparation of the discourse, and 
much also upon the effect of the preceding parts of the 
service. It is the sight of the people, however, and the 
sympathy into which they are brought with us, and we with 
them, by the subject upon which our thoughts are, or 
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should be united, that chiefly determines both the character 
and degree of our own feelings upon the occasion. We speak 
not here of prayerful dependence upon the spirit of God, 
from whom all good thoughts and desires proceed ; because 
our object is to speak of frames and feelings, so far as they 
are under our own control, upon which the help of the 
Spirit of God itself in no small degree depends. 

At the commencement of a discourse a tremulous anxiety 
is better than a great confidence and joy. Some real cause 
of depression here may not be without its benefit, as it may 
serve to provoke an effort by which it is more than over- 
come. The bodily suffering which Robert Hall carried 
with him into the pulpit, and which interrupted his first 
utterances, stimulated him to great efforts to rise above it 
until he became all soul, and whether in the body or out of 
the body he could not tell. Uneasiness of body or mind, 
when once overcome, is no detriment to us or to our 
hearers. ‘Too often we succumb to a temptation to with- 
draw from a preaching engagement on account of bodily 
weakness, when we ought to have embraced the opportunity 
ef enabling both the mind and heart to rise above it. 
Preaching is an admirable antidote to many diseases both of 
body and mind. We cannot foretell what our feelings will 
be throughout a discourse by the feéling with which we 
enter upon it. It is well at first to be neither much elated 
or depressed ; to be gradually kindled by the theme until we 
have awakened a sympathetic feeling in the hearts of others, 
by which our object, for the most part, in the remainder of 
the discourse will be already gained. 

This brings me to an observation which is founded upon 
my own experience, and which will be found, I think, to 
correspond extensively with the experience of others, though 
not before distinctly noticed by them. At about one-third 
of a discourse, its whole spirit and power may be known. 
The announcement of the subject and the method proposed 
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for its investigation will generally suffice to secure attention 
up to that point, which then begins to rise or fall. If lost 
‘here, it is seldom afterwards regained. If secured here, it 
continues to the close. A preacher can best tell at this 
stage of his discourse whether he has got hold of the people, 
and they have got hold on him. ‘Take special heed, there- 
fore, at that part of your discourse, not so much to the 
discourse itself as to your own personal interest in it, and 
desire for the spiritual and eternal welfare of your hearers. 
It may be well to give some stimulus to the attention where it 
is most apt to decline, by awakening just expectations of the 
sequel, but it is here that the power of the whole discourse 
should begin to be felt and to be thoroughly enjoyed. The 
effect of one-third of a discourse determines, we think, the 
effect of the whole. What we maintain here is, that one- 
third is more than two-thirds. Get one-third of a discourse, 
and, if it be worth calling one-third, it will be easy to get 
the other two-thirds. The abuse of this in preparing a 
discourse is to relax the effort to secure the other two- 
thirds, as though the one-third contained the three-thirds 
because it easily led to the remaining two. The proper use 
of a good one-third both in preparing and delivering a 
discourse is to give ability and stimulus for the remaining 
two-thirds. 

This one-third doctrine admits of a very extensive appli- 
cation, and is philosophically as well as experimentally true. 
Given one-third of a world’s orbit, and the whole may be 
known. Given one-third of the growth of a plant or tree, 
and we can judge what the remaining two-thirds will be. So 
of every animal, and of man. Trees, animals, and men 
attain to their full growth in about one-third of their time, 
remain one-third of their time in their perfection, and the re- 
maining third gradually decline. At thirty man completes 
one-third of his full natural course, and gives warning or 
promise, both in body and mind, of the remaining two-thirds. 
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Exceptions there may be, but such is the rule. The bodily 
constitution at thirty will generally determine its remaining 
course. The mental constitution also, arising, perhaps, in 
no small degree from its connection with the body, will have 
then come to its full growth. If any one has formed too 
high an estimate of his mental powers, he will by this time 
have found it out, or the world will have found it out for 
him. If his qualifications are decidedly superior to men in 
general, it will by this time have been noised abroad, and he 
cannot be hid. If there be no promise of great genius or 
taste at thirty, there will be none afterwards. To this rule 
the exceptions are few. If there be great talent of any kind, 
however deeply embedded in the mind, and however uncon- 
genial the surrounding circumstances to draw it forth, it will 
by this time have forced its way upwards, and bud and bring 
forth boughs like a plant. If a man, in fact, has shown no 
genius for poetry, or painting, or music, or science, or litera- 
ture, or business, or profession of any kind, when one-third 
of his natural course is gone, there will be no hope for him 
in the future. Many believed in our President’s superior 
qualifications for the acquirement and communication of in- 
spired truths, before he was twenty years old, but some 
doubted. It continued to be problematical with some until 
he was thirty, when all doubt had vanished. We speak of 
this, not as complimentary, but as a universally admitted 
fact. ‘That one-third gave promise of the remaining two- 
thirds of actual efficiency and success. It is an instance in 
which one-third is more than two-thirds, as the two-thirds 
depend upon the one, and not the one upon the two. Our 
interest in most things, we shall find, comes under the same 
rule. Many a book is thrown aside when one-third has been 
read. The books in our libraries have been either one-third 
read, or read through, or not read at all; and the first we 
think will be found to be the largest class of the three. The 
subject and style and reputation of the author induce us to 
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read the book, and we read on and on expecting, and ex- 
pecting, and expecting to find hid treasure, and finding at 
about one-third through our expectations are diminished 
rather than increased, we carelessly glance at the rest, and 
then lay it aside. So it might as well be with our sermons, 
if the one-third gives not good promise of the remaining 
two-thirds. To that point we should gradually rise, and 
there gain our full speed of thought and feeling, turn on 
the whole steam, and carry all our hearers with us triumphantly 
to the close. 

V. Our duties DEPEND NOT UPON OUR FRAMES AND 
FEELINGS. 

The husbandman ploughs and sows his fields, the merchant 
pursues his business, the scholar his studies, the labourer his 
toil, regardless of his enjoyment in them. Moral duties 
depend not upon our inclinations to perform them. The 
same may be said of all religious duties. It is our duty to 
read the Scriptures, whether we are in the right spirit for 
reading them or not; and to pray, whether we are in a praying 
frame or not ; and to hear the preached gospel, whether we 
are in a hearing frame or not; and equally so to preach the 
gospel, if called to that office, whether in a preaching frame 
or not. The command is, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature ;” not go whenever you 
feel inclined, but go! Not preach when you are in a 
preaching humour, but preach! When God gave Moses a 
commission to go and deliver the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage, was Moses in a right frame of mind for such an 
undertaking? No! quite the reverse, and yet he must go. 
When Jonah was commanded to go to Nineveh and to pro- 
claim its impending destruction, was he in a right frame of 
mind for such preaching? No! and he endeavoured to 
make it impossible, by fleeing in an opposite direction. Still 
the command was upon him. It was upon him when he 
went down to Joppa, and sailed from thence to Tarshish. 
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It was upon him as he lay asleep in the vessel in the midst 
of astorm. It was upon him when thrown upon the surging 
billows. It was upon him at the bottom of the sea. It was 
upon him when cast back to the land. The command still 
was, “Go to Nineveh that great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee.” Was he in aright frame of mind 
even then? No! and not even when through his preaching 
the city had been saved from its threatened destruction. 
Neither Isaiah nor Jeremiah would have become prophets 
if they had yielded to their own inclinations. No feelings 
of ours, therefore, prior to its discharge, or during its per- 
formance, or in anticipation of its results exempt us from 
an official engagement. Its observance under difficulties and 
discouragements may render it even more acceptable than 
when accomplished with pleasure and ease. ‘‘ Perseverance 
in duty,” it has been well said, “when unattended with 
pleasure is a stronger test of principle than the most ample 
indulgence in a privilege which proves its own reward. Let 
two children be commissioned by parental authority to per- 
form the same task, the one in full health of body and mind, 
and the other afflicted in both. The former fulfils the task 
with cheerfulness and ease. The other claims no exemption 
on account of indisposition, but fulfils the same task, in 
much pain, it may be, but to the utmost of its power. Has 
the latter shown less obedience to parental authority than 
the former? No! but rather greater.” In the same way, 
when preaching, through temporary weakness of body or mind, 
becomes more painful to us than pleasant, it may not be less 
acceptable to our Father who is is heaven, but more so. 
Gideon’s three hundred men were not more to be com- 
mended, when they rushed forth with enthusiastic zeal to 
the conflict, than when they were afterwards faint yet per- 
suing. So it will be with us. You who are preaching under 
more discouraging circumstances than others need not sup- 
pose that you are less acceptable to God on that account. 
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VI. WE SHOULD PLACE MORE DEPENDENCE UPON THE 
TRUTHS WE PREACH THAN UPON OUR FEELINGS RESPECTING 
THEM. 

We must preach the gospel for its own sake rather than 
our own. It has power at all times beyond that which we 
feel, power independent of our feelings, and, if needs be, in 
opposition to them. It is not the delivery of gospel truths 
that has the promise of the accompanying Spirit of God, so 
much as the truths themselves. “This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” It is equally faithful, and equally 
worthy of all acceptation, whatever our feelings respecting 
it may be. We may hope it will be most effectual to others 
when most effectual in us ; and this we find to be in accord- 
ance both with divine promise and our own experience. We 
are not, however, to conclude that there is more or less 
virtue in the truth in proportion as it is felt byus. We must 
not, in fact, have less confidence in the gospel when we have 
less confidence in ourselves. If it be the true gospel that 
we have preached, though with much conscious imperfection 
and perturbation, we have more reason to be thankful than 
to mourn. Examples are not wanting in the Scriptures in 
confirmation of this fact. 

In the twentieth chapter of the Book of Numbers we 
read: “The Lord spake unto Moses saying, Take the rod, 
and gather thou the assembly together, thou, and Aaron thy 
brother, and speak ye unto the rock before their eyes ; and 
it shall give forth his water, and thou shalt bring forth to 
them water out of the rock: so thou shalt give the con- 
gregation and their beasts drink. And Moses took the rod 
from before the Lord, as he commanded him. And Moses 
and Aaron gathered the congregation together before the 
rock, and he said unto them, ‘Hear now, ye rebels ; must we 
fetch you water out of this rock?’ * And Moses lifted up his 
hand, and with his rod he smote the rock twice: and the 
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water came out abundantly, and the congregation drank, 
and their beasts also.” Was Moses in a right frame of mind 
on this occasion? Far from it. Not even Moses? ‘Then 
the best of men are not always in harmony with their most 
solemn engagements. Did not a commission so benevolent 
to bring forth from a barren rock a plentiful supply of water 
to a people perishing with thirst put him in a grateful and 
benevolent state of mind? Then the best of subjects may 
sometimes fail to produce the best feelings in the best ot 
men. Was Moses not only without a right state of feeling 
on this occasion, but in a wrong one? Did he, instead of 
saying, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” 
say, ‘‘ Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of 
this rock?” Surely this was a wrong frame of mind; and 
we find it afterwards reproved by God as such. But did it 
hinder the effect of his commission? No! for “the water 
came out abundantly, and the congregation drank, and their 
beasts also.” God was not hindered by Moses’ frames and 
feelings from giving, nor the people from receiving,.a plenti- 
ful supply. That rock was Christ. Those waters are the 
blessings of salvation treasured up in him. That rod of 
Moses is the rod of office that points to Christ as the fountain 
of living waters. That infirmity of Moses is the infirmity to 
which the most faithful servants of God are subject in this 
life. ‘That copious flow of life-giving water, unrestrained by 
an unsympathizing official, is the stream of blessings flowing 
from God through us to others even when we have not their 
enjoyment in ourselves. 

There are words of similar import in the twenty-third 
chapter of Jeremiah, which show that God has more regard 
to his truth than to the official character of those by whom 
it is proclaimed. ‘TI have not sent these prophets, yet they 
ran: I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied. But 
if they had stood in my counsel, and had caused my people 
to hear my words, then they should have turned them from 
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their evil way, and from the evil of their doings.” If they 
had run without being sent, and had caused the people to 
hear my words rather than their own, they should not have 
run in vain. Paul says to the Philippians: “‘ Some preach 
Christ even of envy and strife; and some also of good will. 

The one preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to my bonds: But the other of love, 
knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel. What 
then? Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence, or 
in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.’ Whatever else these words may mean, 
they certainly mean thus much, that it is of the first import- 
ance, and above all other. considerations, that the gospel 
should be preached. Paul does not rejoice that it was made 
known from bad motives, or rather, perhaps, with some mix- 
ture of bad motives, but in the fact that it was made known. 
The manner of doing it was less important than that it 
should be done. It was an extreme case to show how valu- 
able and powerful the gospel is in itself, irrespective of the 
feelings and intentions with which it is made known. It is 
not recorded for the imitation of any, but for the consolation 
of such as may have discovered some imperfection in the 
motives of those by whom the gospel has been preached to 
them. Suppose we preach the gospel willingly at one time 

and unwillingly atanother. The apostle puts this case in re- 
ference to himself in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
“Though I preach the gospel,” he says, ‘‘I have nothing to 
glory of ; for necessity is laid upon me: yea, woe is unto me 
if I preach not the gospel! For if I do this willingly, I have 
a reward: but if against my will, a dispensation of the gospel 
is committed unto me.” My unwillingness, he says, does 
not free me from the obligation of preaching the gospel, 
Willing or unwilling, my duty is the same. Woe is unto 
me, in either case, if I preach not the gospel, I preach 
it because it is the gospel, which it is every man’s duty to 
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believe, and every man’s duty as far as his ability and 
opportunities permit to make known. 

VII. In preaching, WE HAVE TO STUDY THE BENEFIT OF 
OTHERS RATHER THAN OUR OWN. 

In the selection of our subjects, in our choice of words, 
and in our state of feeling, we must think more of them 
than of ourselves. We must preach for their profit more 
than for our own, and for their gratification more than our 
own. Many preach for their own intellectual enjoyment, 
and of some few, it may be, in their congregations, but not 
of the majority of their hearers. They revel in their own 
thoughts and imaginations, in which they are left almost 
entirely to themselves. Others preach for their own de- 
votional enjoyment, and they too are left almost entirely to 
themselves. In preaching we belong to others more than 
to ourselves. We have often to produce feelings in them 
which need not be in ourselves, and feelings, equally 
needed by us, but not in ourselves. Their claim upon us 
is for the instruction best conducive to their welfare, how- 
ever little we might need it for ourselves. We are to select and 
enforce the truths best adapted to them, and not as though 
their state of feeling necessarily depended upon our own. 
If God has determined to give a blessing to any people 
through us, he will not wait for our concurrence. Are the 
careless to be deprived of their warnings, the awakened of 
their invitations, the inquiring of their instructions, and the 
sorrowful of their consolations, because the preacher is not 
in harmony with them? The inhabitants of Nineveh were 
not to be deprived of their warning because of Jonah’s ill 
humour; no, nor of their warning through him. Neither 
did it fail of its effect because he was not in full sympathy 
with it. Peter went reluctantly and cautiously-to the com- 
pany in the house of the Roman centurion to tell them 
words whereby they must be saved; and he hurried back to 
Ceesarea as fast as he could. It was his first sermon to 
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Gentiles, and though urged to it by a miraculous vision, he 
was not without some personal reluctance, and some fear of 
being reprimanded for it by the church at Jerusalem. Yet 
his sermon was blest, and the Holy Ghost fell upon all 
them that heard the word. Peter, with all his half-hearted- 
ness, was a better medium for the saving influences of the 
Spirit than the angel from heaven that preceded him. 
When Jacob rolled away the stone from the mouth of the 
well and gave the cattle drink, it was more for Rachel’s 
sake than for the sheep, but the benefit to the sheep was 
the same. What is preaching but rolling away the stone 
from the mouth of the well of salvation, that the people may 
drink? Whatever the motive for this may have been, the 
people notwithstanding may have obtained the blessing. It 
was the privilege of the disciples, not only to eat of the 
bread which had been miraculously provided, but to convey 
it to others. It mattered not to the multitude, whether the 
disciples had partaken of it before they gave it to them, or 
while they were distributing it, or afterwards -partook of the 
fragments that remained, or had not eaten at all. The 
people had their wants supplied all the same. Thus we 
have a duty to discharge to our hearers irrespective of our- 
selves. Let us think of them more in relation to our office, 
and less of ourselves. Let us taste the bread of life as often 
as we can, before distributing it to others: but let us re- 
member it is due to them, whether we have tested it or not. 
Our turn may sometimes come after theirs, and it may 
happen at times that others have been greatly refreshed by 
our ministry when we could obtain no refreshment for our- 
selves. Again, therefore, we say, which is the beginning 
and conclusion of the whole matter: Let us be thankful for 
good frames and feelings, but let us not trust in them. 
Let us go on with our duties, not only when without them, 
but when we may have feelings contrary to them. There are 
subjects upon which we can preach conscientiously only 
A 
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without being required to take delight in them. In the 
selection of subjects for teaching and in their treatment, 
fidelity to the Divine word, and not the gratification of our 
own feelings must be our guide, yet even the terrors of the 
law when associated with the provisions of the gospel, may 
be enunciated with a warm heart and a ready mind. Let 
us throw our whole mind into the law, and our whole soul 
into the gospel. Let us be affectionately desirous, like the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, to impart to our hearers, not 
the gospel of God only, but our own souls also. Let us 
not be windows merely through which the light may pass, 
but diamonds to concentrate and scatter its rays; not 
mirrors of glass merely to reflect the light, but mirrors of 
polished steel to reflect both light and heat ; and if at times 
we are ashamed of ourselves, let us never be ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth. 


MINISTERIAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 


W HATEVER Paul said, or is said of him, is interest- 

ing to us; because we are not of Apollos, as some 
colleges are, or of Peter as others, but of Paul. We are less 
of Apollos than of Peter, less of Peter than of Paul, and 
less of Paul, we trust, than of Christ. Our desire is to be 
followers of the chiefest of the apostles, even as he also 
was of Christ. We are brought on this occasion into 
sympathy with that part of Paul’s experience, when it is said 
of him in the twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘Whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and 
took courage.” 

No sooner had Paul landed at Puteoli, a seaport on the 
north side of the bay of Naples, than his first object was to 
seek for Christian brethren ; and “ where,” says Luke, “we 
found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 
days,” probably that Paul might spend with them at least 
one Sabbath day. “And so,” says Luke, “we went toward 
Rome.” ‘So went.” Not as many in our day, some to 
Rome, and some toward Rome, but a prisoner in chains. 
‘From thence,” says Luke, ‘When the brethren heard of 
us,” when the church at Puteoli telegraphed to Rome, by 
the electric current that secretly passes from one church to 
another, that Paul had arrived amongst them, “ they came 
to meet us.” A deputation was instantly sent to meet Paul, 
which met him at Appii forum, about fifty-six miles from 
Rome; and another deputation followed, probably more 
numerous, and met him about ten miles nearer at the three 
taverns. “Whom when Paul saw,” some about fifty and 
others about forty miles from the city, “he thanked God, 
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and took courage.” In these words we have—t. What 
Paul saw. ‘Whom when he saw.” 1. What he did. “He 
thanked God.” 1. What he felt. ‘He took courage.” 
In conformity with this division, we are cheered by the sight 
of each other, we are thankful to God both on our own 
and each other’s account, and we gain courage for renewed 
labour. There is something for the present, in the sight of 
each other; something for the past, in thankfulness to 
God ; and something for the future, in renewed courage. 

I. WHat Paut saw. ‘Whom when Paul saw.” 

He had seen much of late. He had seen the works of 
the Lord and his wonders in the deep. When neither sun 
nor stars for many days appeared, he had seen an angel, 
who said to him, ‘Fear not, Paul! Be of good cheer!” 
He had seen Malta. He had seen Syracuse. He had seen 
Etna, and passed between Scylla and Charybdis. He had 
seen the bay of Naples and Vesuvius. He had seen the 
brethren at Puteoli. And now a grander sight awaited him. 
It was not a company of Roman Senators, of Tribunes, or 
Patricians, to give him a triumphal entrance into the im- 
perial city. That would have been far less cheering. It 
was a company of Christian brethren, “whom when Paul 
saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” He had long had 
prisoners, soldiers, and sailors for his companions. How 
cheering after this to find himself in the company of Chris- 
tian brethren! He was personally known to some, and by 
his writings to all, In his epistie to that church he mentions 
about thirty of whom he had some knowledge. He had 
heard much of them, and they of him; and when he saw 
them he thanked God and took courage. Hearing is not 
seeing. When Esau heard of Jacob’s coming, his former 
anger revived, and he went forth with four hundred armed 
men to meet him ; but when he saw him, his fraternal feel- 
ings prevailed and he ran to meet him, and embraced him, 
and wept over him. When the prodigal was yet a great way 
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off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran and 
fell on his neck and kissed him. Whether he had heard of 
him or not in his long absence from home, there is no inti- 
mation of his being influenced by it. It was the sight of a 
lost son that stirred up all the old parental feelings within 
him. Jesus deholding the man who had kept all the com- 
mandments from his youth, loved him. Meeting a widow 
following an only son to the tomb, it is said, “When the 
Lord saw her, he had compassion on her.” The sight 
deeply affected him ; for he was a man of like passions with 
ourselves. When, at the grave of Lazarus, he saw Mary 
weeping, and the Jews also weeping who came with her, 
Jesus wept. The sight of their tears drew forth his own. 
“When he came near, he dehe/d the city, and wept over it.” 
When Jesus stood in the midst of his disciples, after the 
resurrection, and showed them his hands and side, ‘‘then were 
the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” Paul often 
speaks of the sight of Christian brethren, and the exilharating 
effect it had upon him. The very sight of them always did 
him good. In the Epistle to the Romans he says, “I long 
to see you.” He could hear of them when absent, and 
think of them, and pray for them, and write to them, but 
that did not satisfy him. He longed to see them. ‘The 
more in fact we hear and think of others, and pray for them, 
and write to them, the more we long to see them. We have 
al! felt at times the force of these words, “I long to see 
you.” “Paul,” says Luke, “purposed in spirit, when they 
had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jeru- 
salem, saying, after I have been there, I must also see 
Rome.” Not see its Coliseum, its triumphal arches, its 
senate, and its forum, but the Christians at Rome ; for that 
was the whole of Rome to him. To the Corinthians he 
writes, “God, who comforteth those who are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus.” So depressed was 
he, that he was comforted by the sight of one of his own 
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students. To the Colossians he writes, ‘I would that ye 
knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them in 
Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh.” They had seen his face in his writings, but some- 
thing more was to be gained by seeing his face in the flesh ; 
for if not attractive for natural beauty, it would be glowing 
with holy zeal for God, and fervent love to them. The 
gratification too would be mutual, since they could not see 
him without his seeing them. ‘To the Thessalonians he 
writes, ‘‘We brethren being taken from you for a short time 
in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more abundantly 
to see your face with great desire.” Though he had been 
from them a short time only, and his heart was still with 
them, he did not less desire to see them, but more. Almost 
immediately afterwards, he writes, “night and day praying 
exceedingly that we might see your face.” Then again, 
“Timothy brought us good tidings of your faith and charity, 
and that ye have good remembrance of us always, desiring 
greatly to see us, as we also to see you.” To Timothy Paul 
writes, “I have remembrance of thee in my prayers night 
and day; greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
tears, that I may be filled with joy.” What tears were 
these? They were tears of joy. When Paul and Timothy, 
pastor and co-pastor, after a season of absence, came in 
sight of each other again, they burst into tears, not tears of 
sorrow, but of joy. 

There were individuals, doubtless, in the companies that 
met Paul on his way to Rome whom he had before seen, and 
others of whom he had often heard. There was the well- 
beloved Epenetus, who was the first fruits of Achaia unto 
Christ, and Andronicus and Julia his kinsmen, who had 
been his fellow prisoners, who were of note among the 
apostles, and who were in Christ before him. There was 
Amplias, beloved in the Lord, Urbane, a helper in Christ, 
and Stachys, his beloved. There was Apelles approved in 
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Christ, Herodion, his kinsman, the beloved Persis which 
laboured much in the Lord. These, in all probability, with 
many others to whom Paul had sent salutations in his Epistle 
to the Romans, had gone forth to meet him. Whom when 
Paul saw, first this one, and then that, each recalling many 
pleasing associations, and then looked upon the whole com- 
pany, who, instead of being ashamed of his bonds, had 
come to welcome him as the chiefest of the apostles to 
Rome, he thanked God and took courage. 

We may judge now of the effect which the sight of 
Christian brethren from Rome would have upon Paul; and 
how it might lead him to forget for a time all his recent 
dangers and trials. The sight of Christian brethren is at 
all times cheering, and especially after a long season of 
separation from them. Of this we have some experience at 
the present time. I appeal to you, brethren, whether the 
return of this conference does not bring you into sympathy 
with Paul on the occasion of which it is said, “‘ Whom when 
Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” Your eye 
falls upon the president and vice-president, and especially 
the former. You had heard that he had been sick, and 
indeed he was sick, but God had mercy on him; and not 
on him only, but on us also, lest we should have sorrow 
upon sorrow. Whom when you saw, you thanked God, and 
took courage. Your eye falls upon the tutors; your eyes 
once more behold your teachers. Though easily reconciled 
to your distance from them, it may not be unacceptable 
now and then for a short period to have them again in sight, 
and if not for yourselves for the sake of others. ‘Whom 
when you saw, you thanked God, and took courage.” 
Your eye falls upon one fellow student after another, and a 
great variety of associations cluster around each one. ‘There 
is one in whom some believed when in college, but others 
doubted. He was genuine, kind hearted, and devout, and 
in attention to his studies not a whit behind the very chiefest 
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of the apostles, for he laboured more abundantly than they 
all, but his abilities were feeble, and his manners retiring. 
You see him now confident, cheerful, and self-reliant. He 
speaks boldly in the midst of you. You wonder at the 
change that has come over him. You say within yourselves, 
“What God hath cleansed that call not thou common.” 
“Whom when you saw, you thanked God, and took courage.” 
Your eye lights upon another whose estimate of his own 
abilities was far below ‘the reality. You remember how 
depressed he used to be, how fearful lest his ministry should 
prove to be a failure, and its high and holy designs should 
be hindered rather than promoted by his endeavours ; but 
now he lifts up the hands that hung down, and the feeble 
knees are strengthened. You now seein him a firm footstep, 
a cheerful countenance, and a readiness for every good word 
and work. ‘Whom when you saw, you thanked God, and 
took courage.” You look upon another who was daring and 
impetuous, caring for nobody, and nobody therefore caring 
for him. He entered upon a sphere where a great and 
effectual door was opened to him, but there were many 
adversaries. You did not expect he would long endure ; 
but there he is, independent and confident as ever, stir- 
ring more hearts with his wild notes than others with their 
set music, still doing real good, and sure to continue to do 
good as long as he is permitted to do it in his own way. 
“Whom when you saw, you thanked God, and took courage.” 
There are some who when known to you were not considered 
to be above the ordinary level either for the reception or 
communication of knowledge of any kind. You have now 
to look upon them as men of distinction and influence in 
the denomination. You were incredulous, it may be, of 
their ability to maintain so high a position. You have 
wished to see and hear for yourselves. Well! there they 
are. You see their manly bearing. You hear their wisdom. 
You feel the burning words from their tongues of fire, and 
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you say within yourselves, “It was a true report that I heard 
in mine own land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit 
I believed not the words until I came, and mine eyes had 
seen it: and, behold, the half was not told me.” “ Whom 
when you saw, you thanked God, and took courage.” 

It is a goodly sight to all of us, and especially to those of 
you who come from retired spheres, where there are few 
like-minded with yourselves, to look upon this assembly of 
‘men of one mind and heart in the service of their Lord ; a 
band of men whose hearts God has touched, to be faithful 
to him, to bear witness to the truth as it is in Jesus, to swear 
by the altar of the cross eternal enmity to all the innovations 
of modern thought, to hold to the death the good old gospel 
in all its purity and extent, and to be determined in this age 
of pulpit degeneracy that, whatever others do, as for us and 
our college, we will serve the Lord. The sight before us is 
one of the noblest of modern times ; such as the church sees 
seldom, and the world never. It is greater than that which 
cheered the heart of Paul, when he saw the brethren from 
Rome, and thanked God and took courage. That was a 
company of the saved, but this of the professed heralds of 
salvation. How would Paul have looked upon this company, 
or may now be looking upon it! We think not merely of 
what we now see, but of what we do not see that is contained 
in what we do see. We think of the benefits here received for 
generations to come. Neither do we rejoice in these alone, 
but in them also who shall believe through their words. 
‘“‘Whom when you saw, you thanked God, and took courage.” 

Nor let it be at this conference merely that you are en- 
couraged by the sight of each other. Associate together, as 
far as situation and circumstances allow at other times, as 
also you do. Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves 
together as the manner of some colleges is ; but exhorting 
one another; and so much the more, as ye see the day 
approaching which will try every man’s work of what sort it 
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is. Ifany brother near you be dispirited, let him see your 
face, and he will thank God and take courage ; and let his 
people see your face, and hear your voice, and they too will 
thank God and take courage. Invite him to come and see 
you if you and your people are all alive and joyful, that he 
may partake of your joys. When it is well with you think 
of him. It may be that when he is weak in faith you are 
strong, and when you are weak in faith he is strong ; for the 
less is not always blessed of the better. Thus Paul was 
comforted by the coming of Titus. By the contact of the 
positive with the negative, the electric spark is equally felt 
on both sides. So whenever two brethren meet, each one 
may thank God and take courage. It is not by hearing of 
each other or by writing, but by the sight of each other this 
electric effect is produced. Though Paul knew much of the 
Christians at Rome by hearing, and they knew much of him 
by his writings, yet he longed to see them, and they not less 
longed to see him; and went therefore many miles in two 
large companies to meet him, ‘‘ Whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage.” 

II. WHat Pau pip. ‘*Whom when he saw, he thanked 
God.” He broke forth in loud and repeated expressions of 
thankfulness and praise. This is implied in the special 
notice that was taken of it by Luke as worthy of being re- 
corded. ‘He thanked God.” The notice we propose to 
take of it will be included in a few distinct observations. 

1. We do not know the value of our mercies until we are 
deprived of them. 

We do not know how much we owe to the company of 
an endeared friend until we are deprived of him; or to the 
society of a certain place until we are removed from it; and 
much less to the society of fellow Christians until we are 
situated amongst strangers; and least of all what we owe to 
fellow students until we are separated from them. You all 
expected to feel much the loss of your college companions 
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when separated from them; but which of you has not felt it 
even more than you expected? Paul was fond of the com- 
pany of fellow Christians, and of Christian ministers in par- 
ticular, but he knew not how much they contributed to his 
happiness until he was separated from them. For two long 
years he had been in prison, with one or two Christian 
friends, it might be, occasionally to visit him, and for nearly 
half a year on a voyage with fellow prisoners from Czesarea 
to Rome, and now to see a small company of Christians at 
Puteoli, and then a band of Christian brethren whose hearts 
God had touched to come and meet him as far as Appil 
forum, and then another company at the three taverns. Oh 
it was almost more than he could bear, for Paul had a 
manly heart. Beneath that prison dress and weather-beaten 
frame there lay a heart as tender as ever beat in human 
breast; and there amidst the noise of the seas, the noise of 
their waves, and the tumult of the people, all the gentlest 
feelings, both of nature and of grace, nestled as in their 
parent home. No sooner, therefore, did he again look 
upon a band of Christian brethren, than his tenderest emo- 
tions were uncaged and were on the wing; feelings long 
suppressed gushed forth with resistless force, first in a stream 
of gratitude upwards to God, and then overflowing in love 
to the brethren. 

There are those among us who even in this respect can 
sympathize with the apostle. Those who have felt most the 
need of fraternal intercourse will now be most thankful for 
it. You too have gone down to the sea in ships, and done 
business in great waters, and seen the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep. It has not been all smooth 
sailing with you since you last saw the brethren. There 
have been times with you when sailing was dangerous ; 
when the south wind blew softly, and you supposed you had 
gained your purpose, and not long after there arose against 
you a tempestuous wind called Euroclydon ; against which 
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you could not bear up, and before which you were driven. 
Times there have been in which neither sun nor stars for 
many days appeared, and no small tempest lay upon you, 
and all hope that you would be saved was taken away. 
The means of temporal support may have failed, and you 
feared that in this, as well as in many other respects, you 
would be run aground. You sounded and you found about 
twenty fathoms, and soon after about fifteen fathoms, and 
there you anchored and wished for the day. The ship 
in which you sailed may at last have become a wreck, 
and with the loss of all but your life you escaped to 
land. You may have known what it is for a barbarous 
people to show no little kindness when forsaken by your 
own kindred and professed friends) You may even 
have been cast on a desert place, where, in the shape of a 
deacon or influential member of the congregation, a viper 
has fastened on your hand, of which it could not be said of 
you as of Paul, ‘‘ He shook off the beast into the fire and 
felt no harm.” For you to be once more safe and happy in 
the midst of your brethren is no small cause for thankful- 
ness. ‘‘Whom when you saw, you thanked God, and took 
courage.” 

2. We do not often know what we need, until the need is 
supplied. 

How true is this of the greatest of all mercies. Men do 
not know their need of salvation until the salvation is given. 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift,” is the lan- 
guage of experience, and of experience only. This is true 
in some degree of all our mercies. There is some one 
thing that is most needed in every time of need. Though 
small in itself, on account of its seasonableness, it becomes 
the greatest good. ‘‘The one thing needful,” in this respect, 
may be said of many things. ‘ Whoso is wise, and will 
observe these things, even they shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.” Paul was greatly cast down on an 
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occasion to which we have before alluded. He needed 
something to revive him, he knew not what. God knew 
exactly what he needed. It was a small thing in itself, but it 
was the very thing he required. ‘‘God,” he says, “who 
comforteth those who are cast down,” who knows precisely 
the comfort they need, “comforted us by the coming of 
Titus.” He has now landed on the shores of Italy, and is 
on his way to Rome. He had longed to see Rome, but 
little thought that it would be as one of many prisoners, who 
were sent there to be tried as a criminal at Czsar’s bar. He 
has full confidence in God, and knows that, as always, so 
now also, God will be glorified in him, whether it be by life 
or by death; but, as a man, he is depressed; he wants 
something, he knows not what, to strengthen and revive 
him ; and when he saw the brethren who had come from 
Rome to meet him, he thanked God. It was just what he 
wanted. He knew by the effect it had upon him from 
whence it came. He had long been without much Chris- 
tian intercourse, and had very naturally suspected that the 
Jews at Rome had been strongly prejudiced against him by 
those of their own nation at Jerusalem, and more than all, 
had feared that the Christians at Rome would be ashamed 
of his bonds. One thing only was needed to banish his 
fears and enable him to enter the city with a grateful spirit 
and a joyous heart. He knew not what it was, and pro- 
bably had not the least expectation of such an event ; but 
God, who comforteth those who are cast down, inclined the 
hearts of the most eminent and influential of the saints in 
Rome to go forth in great numbers, and at a considerable 
distance to meet him. It was the very thing he most 
needed. This, he said within himself, is the finger of God. 
He thanked God, and took courage. 

This, my young friends, may be easily transferred in a 
figure to you. You have been happy, it may be, and useful 
in your respective spheres. You live among your own 
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people. Still your spirits began to fail. You began to feel 
unsettled, but knew not why. A feeling of loneliness had 
come over you. You wanted something to cheer you, but 
you knew not what. You had not lost your confidence in 
God, nor your pleasure in your work. It was not social 
comfort you needed, for you had that amongst your own 
people, and in your own homes. It was not intellectual 
stimulus you needed; for that by books and the society 
within your reach was amply supplied. You have come to 
this conference, and have no sooner looked upon your 
brethren, than you have felt this is just what you needed. 
You had some hesitation, it may be, about coming, but 
soon felt thankful to God, who, knowing the effect which the 
sight and hearing of your brethren would have upon you, 
inclined you to come. ‘Whom when you saw, you thanked 
God, and took courage.” 

3. We may judge from whence our mercies come by their | 
adaptation to our need. 

Paul concluded, from the effect which the visit of the 
brethren from Rome had upon him, that it was of God. 
He could not have prejudged what the effect would have 
been. He thought of the distance they had come, and how 
promptly and cordially they had determined to show their 
affection and their confidence in him. He thought how 
kind and tender their feelings must have been towards him 
while he was in prison, and being tossed by the waves, and 
full of trouble, and fearing lest when he arrived he should 
not be received kindly by them. Had he known how they 
felt towards him, he would have been comforted long before. 
This particular consolation was reserved for the season in 
which it was particularly required. Little did the Christians 
at Rome suspect how greatly this act of theirs would cheer 
the heart of the great apostle. They might have supposed 
it to be out of their power to give any consolation to him, 
and have gone to meet him for their own pleasure rather 
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than his. The man who had sent them such an epistle 
and with such a triumphant challenge to heaven and 
earth and hell to separate them if they could from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus the Lord, might be sup- 
posed to be above all need of consolation from them. The 
time came, however, in which he was to be comforted with 
the consolation wherewith they, through his instrumentality, 
had been comforted of God. ‘This consolation was neither 
designed by the saints at Rome, or expected by Paul. It 
was from God. How often have we seen, when most de- 
pressed, the comfort to have been long before prepared, and 
moving towards us, even before the trouble came! The 
help was on the wing before the need was felt. So it has 
.been with this conference. It was originated for our need 
before that need was felt. Experience has taught us from 
whence it came. ‘Isis the Lord’s doing, and it is wondrous 
in our eyes.” 

4. We have no real enjoyment in our mercies until we 
feel thankful for them. 

To see the hearts of others in their gifts, gives them their 
chief value. The smallest gift shows that we have some 
place in the heart of the giver. Gratitude is awakened, not 
so much by the gift itself, as by the love that prompted it. 
This gives it a double value, and gives us a double enjoy- 
ment of it. Even Christ, the most valuable of all gifts, is 
most valuable as the gift of God. The infinite value of the 
gift shows the more than infinite value of the love, if we may 
so speak, that gave him up for us all. God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son. That heso loved 
the world we know, but /ow so we never can know. The 
use and enjoyment of this as of all other gifts lay in grati- 
tude for it; in the thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift. Ifwe see the heart of God in it, our hearts will be 
drawn to it, and gratitude will constrain us to all other right 
thoughts and feelings and acts respecting it. As the real 
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enjoyment of the unspeakable gift consists chiefly in grati- 
tude to God on account of it, so the enjoyment of all 
mercies consists in seeing the hand of God in them and 
being grateful to him for them. 

This is what Paul felt when he first looked upon the- 
brethren who had come to meet him. He thanked God. 
He was thankful for the place which he still held in the 
hearts of the Christians at Rome, but still more to him who 
gave him favour in the minds of others, and excited their 
sympathy on his behalf. Whom when he saw, he thanked 
God for inclining their hearts so favourably towards him. 
He saw more of the love of God to him in it than of the 
united love of all the brethren, and therefore thanked God 
before he showed his gratitude to them. Did he fear that, 
during his long imprisonment and illtreatment by men, he 
had lost in some degree the favour of God and the brethren ? 
He saw now at once that he had been in great fear where no 
fear was, that the position he held in the heart of Christ and of 
his Church was unchanged ; and in an instant his gratitude 
was rekindled and his courage was revived. Such has been 
the effect upon many an occasion of this kind. You had 
feared that after separation for a time from the college, and 
almost entire seclusion in some distant retreat, you had lost 
the esteem of the presidents and tutors and fellow students, 
and the interest they had manifested in your welfare, that 
your images had been thrown down from their pedestals, and 
others had been set up in their place, and that no one now 
cared for you and your work. No sooner have you come to 
the conference than the greetings of all parties have dispelled 
the delusion, and you thank God, and take courage. You 
see, first of all, the hand of God in it. It says to each one, 
“He careth for you,’ “We have fellowship one with 
another,” and “Truly our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

If]. WHat Pau Fer. “He took courage.” 
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To take courage is not an idiom peculiar to our language. 
“He took courage,” is the literal rendering of the Greek 
original. In the Septuagint translation for “he that hath 
clean hands shall be stronger and stronger,” in the Book 
of Job, the literal rendering would be, “Shall take fresh 
courage.” The phrase is strictly idiomatic. ‘‘He took 
courage.” ' From whence did he take it? If from others, 
how could it be his? If from himself, what need to take it ? 
If it existed before, it was not his; and if it had not existed 
before, it could not be received by him. The common-sense 
reply, we presume, would be, that he took it from the fact 
of so many brethren having come so far from Rome to meet 
him, and from the Spirit of God by which they had been 
moved to that act as the trees of the field are moved by the 
wind, and from the gratitude he felt to God on account of 
it. Encouragement was doubtless offered by the brethren, 
when they saw how the circumstances under which he 
appeared before them were calculated to depress him. They 
said, Courage, Paul, courage! The brethren at Puteoli, said, 
‘‘ Be of good courage!” They who met him at Appii forum 
said, ‘Be of good courage!” Another company that waited 
for him at the Three Taverns said, “ Be of good courage, 
Paul!” God himself said to him through them, Jesus said, 
and the Spirit of God said to him through them, “ Be of 
good courage!” and he took the courage that was thus 
offered him. ‘He thanked God, and took courage.” 

The same offer is made to you, brethren, on this occasion. 
We wish you to return with fresh courage to your several 
spheres of labour. We have sent for you in order to inspire 
you with fresh courage. Courage! brethren, courage ! is the 
language of presidents and tutors, and fellow students, and 
above all of the Triune Jehovah to every one of you upon 
this occasion. 

Paul took courage. Was he ever, then, discouraged ? 
What ! that Paul who said, “‘ None of these things move me, 
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neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy”? That Paul who said, “What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart? for [am ready not 
to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name 
of the Lord Jesus”? That Paul who said, “ According to 
my earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing I shall 
be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as always, so now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, 
or by death”? That Paul who said, ‘‘I glory in infirmity, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” Can it be the 
same Paul who needed at one time the coming of Titus to 
comfort him, and now the sight of Christian brethren to 
encourage him, and needed afterwards to be refreshed by 
the visits of Onesiphorus, who, when he was in Rome, 
searched him out, and was not ashamed of his chain? Then, 
brethren, you must not think it strange when you are cast 
down and need the presence of Christian brethren to revive 
you, as though some strange thing had happened unto you. 

It may be supposed that Paul had not the same discour- 
agements that you have. He may have had more outward 
oppositions, but not the same inward conflicts and tempta- 
tions that you have. Had he not? What then is the 
meaning of those words: ‘‘ Without were fightings, within 
were fears”? And again: “I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway a 

He had not, you may suppose, the same temptation to 
pride and self-commendation after a season of great liberty 
in preaching and great enjoyment in devotion as you have. 
Are you sure of this? What then can be the meaning of 
those words: ‘Lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me”? 

He never had such a troublesome people to deal with as 
you have, and such opposition from those who formerly 
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professed to be your best friends. Had he not? Have 
you forgotten Diotrephes, who loved to have the pre- 
eminence ; and Demas, who forsook him, having loved the 
present evil world; and all they of Asia that turned against 
him, of whom are Phygellus and Hermogenes, and Hy- 
meneus and Phyletus, whose names were smoother than 
butter, but war was in their hearts? Have you forgotten the 
people that at first would have worshipped him as a god, 
and afterwards stoned him, and drew him out of the city, 
supposing he had been dead? He speaks of perils of water, 
perils of robbers, perils by his own countrymen, perils by the 
heathen, perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils on 
the sea, and then, as if it were the last and greatest of all, of 
perils among false brethren. Who is offended, he adds, and 
I burn not? I blush to a cinder with shame, at the treat- 
ment which I have received from those who ought to have 
been ready to lay'down their lives for my sake. 

You have had to move, it may be, from place to place, 
because you could not obtain a hearing, and have seen others 
whom you deemed far inferior preferred before you. So had 
Paul. At Damascus, where he preached Christ, the Jews 
took counsel to kill him. When he essayed to join himself 
to the disciples at Jerusalem they received him with coldness 
and suspicion. When he preached at Jerusalem he failed 
to produce the effect he anticipated. When Peter preached, 
oz James, there were large and peaceable assemblies, but 
when Paul preached he failed to secure the same attention ; 
and yet he probably thought he was as good a preacher as 
any other of the apostles, and thought rightly too. The 
prejudices against him were so strong that he was hurried 
away by the brethren first to Caesarea and then to Tarsus. 
From Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, Paul was sent away, 
while Timothy and Silas were permitted to remain. In 
Galatia he was eclipsed by the fame of false teachers, and at 
Corinth the eloquent Apollos was more popular with the 
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multitude than he was. All this, you must admit, was not 
very encouraging to a man of like passions with ourselves. 

You have had no call, it may be, from any church, few 
invitations to supply vacant pulpits, and often been without 
any opportunity of exercising your ministerial gifts. So it 
was with Paul. He essayed to go into Bithynia, but the 
Spirit suffered him not. He was long hindered from visiting 
Rome, and when he wished to revisit the Thessalonians 
Satan hindered him. How he distinguished between the 
hindrance of Satan and the hindrance of the Spirit of God 
we know not, but he evidently was hindered at different 
times by both. 

You have had serious thoughts perhaps of retiring from 
the work of the ministry. Your services have not been so 
acceptable as you had anticipated, and you have met with 
many discouragements, and some direct opposition. Just 
like Paul again. Though he had received a miraculous 
call from Christ himself to preach the gospel he had once 
attempted to destroy, he was so discouraged by his first 
efforts at Damascus, and then at Jerusalem, that he went 
back to his business of tent-making in his native city Tarsus, 
where he remained two years, without any intimation of his 
preaching, or the formation of a Christian church. There 
he would have remained much longer if Barnabas had not 
gone all the way from Antioch to find him out, and en- 
courage him to make another effort, and return with him to 
be his helper in the good work that was going on at Antioch. 

You find it difficult to provide matter for preaching, and 
to satisfy the different tastes of your hearers; you often go 
trembling into the pulpit, and become increasingly so at the 
appearance of strangers in the congregation, and especially 
of any one of superior rank and intelligence; and Paul had 
no fear of this kind. He was ready to preach upon any 
scripture subject, and at any time. He feared no man, and 
could adapt his discourses both to the wise and the unwise, 
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and instead of being disconcerted by any incident that might 
occur in the midst of his discourse, he could resume it again 
with perfect composure, and continue it until midnight, He 
never knew what it was to be nervous in preaching. Are 
you quite sure of this? Hear what he says to the Corin- 
thians, the very kind of hearers, from their high estimation 
of philosophy and eloquence, to make a preacher nervous. 
“T was with you in weakness and in fear, and in much 
trembling.” 

You have not had the success you desired. You study 
and labour, and pray and watch for the conversion of souls, 
and though you are hopeful with respect to some, how many 
are there with respect to whom your long and anxious efforts 
appear to have been altogether in vain: Did Paul have any 
discouragement of this kind? Oh, yes! “ My little children,” 
he says, “of whom I travail in birth until Christ be formed 
in you.” No one can have been in greater agony on this 
account than he who said: “I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” 

You have a small salary. So had Paul. ‘The people to 
whom you preach cannot or will not sustain you. Thus the 
Corinthians served Pau]. They were able, but not willing 
to maintain him. They had not been trained to the whole- 
some practice of giving. It was to the Philippians that Paul 
was indebted for his support at Corinth. ‘‘ Ye sent once 
and again,” he says, “unto my necessity.” He does not 
fail to inform the Corinthians of this. In his first epistle 
to them he gives them the gospel law upon this subject, 
that “the Lord hath ordained that they which preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel,” and in his second epistle 
he reminds them how they had acted upon it with respect 
to him. “I robbed other churches, taking wages of them, 
to do you service. And when I was present with you, and 
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wanted, I was chargeable to no man; for that which was 
lacking to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied: and in all things I have kept myself from being 
burdensome unto you, and so will I keep myself.” Here 
was a spirit of honourable independence of those who would 
consider it to be a burden. He readily received what was 
cheerfully given, but would be burdensome to none. 

Some of you would like to be able to marry, but your 
circumstances will not permit. It is not good for the pre- 
sent distress. So I have little doubt but Paul himself would 
if he could. When he says of being unmarried, ‘‘I suppose 
that this is good for the present,” he implies that there are 
times when it would not be good. He had always been in 
those circumstances, and none, therefore, should look upon 
it as a great hardship to be so for a time. 

Some of you may have been laid aside from your work 
by sickness or other circumstances in the midst of your 
prosperity, and at a time when vour services seemed to be 
most required. So was Paul. There he is, a prisoner at 
Cesarea for upwards of two years, with the care of all the 
churches resting upon him, and multitudes in many cities 
and nations waiting and longing to receive the gospel from 
his lips. Was not this designed to show that God could 
earry on his work even without Paul, and how much more 
without us ? 

Paul evidently had his discouragements, and needed to be 
revived by the sight of his brethren as well as those in every 
age who endeavour to follow him as far as he followed 
Christ. ‘ Whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage.” Courage! then, brethren, courage! The gospel 
which you preach is that, and that only, which is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. Courage! 
brethren, courage! The gospel which you preach is that, 
and that only, which will outlive all opposition and compe- 
tition, and ultimately and universally prevail. You are set 
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for the defence of this gospel, in an age in which it is 
assailed on every side. Courage! brethren, courage! Let 
your numbers, as a select and compact host, like Gideon’s 
three hundred’men of one mind and of one heart, inspire 
you with confidence and zeal. When separated in appear- 
ance, it is in appearance only. Your President is in the 
van, and all these brethren are fighting at your side, and 
others are preparing to follow. Courage! brethren, cou- 
rage! God ison your side. Christ Jesus is on your side. 
The Spirit of God is on your side. Angels and the spirits 
of just men made perfect are on your side. You may often 
think yourself alone in that retired town or village, but if 
your eyes were opened you would see the presidents, and 
tutors, and fellow students at your side, and all the host of 
heaven compassing you about as a cloud of witnesses inter- 
ested in your individual work; humble as it might appear, 
and inspiring you with fresh confidence and zeal. Courage ! 
brethren, courage! Though you may not see the same 
fruit of your labours as others, yet your labour will not be in 
vain in the Lord. Its fruits may more gradually and indi- 
rectly appear. Paul says he was made all things to all men, 
that he might by all means save some. He says not al’, 
even many, but some. Each of you may hope to save 
some, and in that some may be those who shall become 
instrumental in saving other some, and they again others 
to the end of time. He that has been instrumental to the 
conversion of one soul has not lived in vain. He has lived 
to achieve a more honourable work than to have won a battle 
or founded a kingdom. Think of the joy of that soul 
through endless ages, and how its eternity would otherwise 
have been spent. Think of one soul delivered from going 
down to the pit and added to the gems that are to sparkle 
for ever in the Redeemer’s crown. Think of the happiness 
of the universe increased and its misery decreased for ever 
by one! Yet the salvation of one by your instrumentality 
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proves the possibility, and is a promise of some, and they 
again of many others. 

Courage! Brethren, Courage! Your reward is with you 
and your work is before you. The conflict will be short, the 
victory everlasting. It will not be said at last, Well done, 
good and learned, or Well done, good and eloquent, or Well 
done, good and successful, but Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. Brethren in 
the conflict, we shall be brethren in the glory that shall 
follow. We who have laboured together for Christ on the 
earth shall rest together with Christ in heaven. ‘‘ Wait on 
the Lord: be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine 
heart: Wait, I say, on the Lord.” ‘‘Whom when Paul 
saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” 


THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


N selecting a subject for the present occasion I had two 
difficulties before me; first, to keep out of my own 
way, and then to keep out of the way of others. The former 
was the greater difficulty of the two, since there is scarcely 
any subject connected with your work upon which my 
opinions have not been already expressed. There may be, 
however, amidst the variety of subordinate topics that con- 
tribute to the illustration and confirmation of those which 
are deemed fundamental, some which have been overlooked, 
or have not received the attention they deserve. Though 
the truths of the gospel are distinct in themselves, they are 
sown among other truths, to be assimilated by them, and to 
be absorbed in their design. Upon these assimilated truths 
much of the purity, and consequently of the power, of the 
gospel itself depends. It is not for philosophy I now plead, 
or history, or poetry, or moral virtues. The gospel has been 
forced to absorb these in undue proportions in our day, so 
as to produce nothing but leaves—nothing but leaves. The 
subject which I propose to bring before you is far less likely 
to hinder than to promote the purity and power of gospel 
truths. It is the illustration, in fact, of one department of 
revelation by another. This subject is ““The Love of Nature,” 
or “The Advantages of Cultivating the Love of Nature.” 
By nature we mean the external appearances of the natural 
world ; not what nature is to the philosopher, but to the 
ordinary view of mankind. By ‘¢he dove of nature we mean, 
not love to our own discoveries of beauties that are hidden 
from others, but the love of nature as she is, as robed and 
adorned for the view of all men; love at first sight, and that 
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love increased by every subsequent interview. It is not the 
influence of our minds upon nature, but the influence of 
nature upon us, that produces this love. We love nature 
because it first loved us. To love nature is to love it in its 
everyday dress. It is to love trees and flowers, to love hills 
and plains, to love ocean and land, to love rills and rivers, 
to love sunshine and shade, to love the pastures clothed with 
flocks and the valleys covered over with corn, to love the 
beasts of the field and the feathered songsters of the grove. 
It is to love nature, in fact, in all the varieties of the beautiful 
and of the sublime. To cultivate the love of nature supposes 
the capacity for that love to be inherent in man, to be im- 
provable by exercise, and to have its own appropriate fruits. 
My object will be to show you the advantages of cultivating 
the love of nature as men, as Christians, and as Christian 
Ministers. 

I. AS MEN. Jf ts conducive to health, both directly by the 
harmony subsisting between the surrounding creation and 
our bodily constitutions, and indirectly by the exercise it 
demands of our bodily powers. Man was made for the 
country, and not to be confined within stone walls ; to ramble 
the forests, to climb the hills, to saunter through the valleys, 
to till the fields, and to live in the open air. Man was not 
made for books, but books for man. The study of books is 
an artificial kind of life, which has now become needful to 
our mental and moral well-being, but in the beginning it was 
not so. ‘Though it has now become a second nature, it 
should not be to the exclusion of the first. ‘‘ We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels,” and for the sake of the treasure 
the earthen vessel should be carefully preserved. The laws 
of nature cannot be violated with impunity even by the best 
of men. “I pray God,” says an Apostle, ‘‘ your whole spirit 
and soul and body may be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” A blameless body is the 
body of a man whose whole spirit and soul are blameless on 
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its account. No man can deprive it of its appropriate 
nourishment and exercise and be free from blame. It is 
not pure food and air merely that the body needs, but daily 
exercise and occasional toil. There is no exercise in general 
more suitable than walking, as it brings all the parts of the 
frame into appropriate action. This, however, is not enough 
to exonerate the soul from all blame on account of the body. 
Sedentary habits require the reaction of still more vigorous 
exercise. Have you a mechanical turn? Get a lathe or 
carpenter’s bench. The art sufficient for your purpose, if 
you have it not, may be easily acquired. Better still—have 
you a garden? Be your own gardener. I can vouch for 
the benefit of this. If I have earned my bread by the sweat 
of my brain, I have earned my health by the sweat of my 
brow. Dr. Steane has told me that after his retirement from 
the ministry, he has found digging in his garden to be greatly 
conducive to the restoration of health. Mr. Gladstone goes 
from his books to lop trees. Scott, the commentator, says, 
“‘Except in the depth of winter, I work as a labourer two 
or three hours every day in my garden, to counterbalance 
the application of my study. Let nothing hinder you,” he 
adds,” “from using exercise to the very border of wearying 
yourself, and in the open air. This is my prescription, and 
no physician will refuse to set his name to it.” Some of 
you have gardens, I know. I have seen them, and shall 
hope for an improvement in them, should I see them again. 


‘TI passed by your garden and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher.” 


Tf these had flourished less, you might have flourished more. 
Associations with gardening are of the most pleasing and 
profitable kind. It is the only occupation of man that is 
not the effect of sin. 

The love of nature improves the taste and refines the mind. 
’ Be familiar with the classics, with the orations of Demosthenes 
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and Cicero, and with the best models of English literature ? 
Oh, yes! Visit the noblest exhibitions of art and genius ? 
Yes! Travel on the Continent, in order to inspect the pro- 
ductions of the greatest painters, sculptors, and architects, 
both of ancient and of modern times? Certainly, if you can 
afford the money and the time. Read the best poets? Yes, 
in your leisure hours. ‘Yet show I unto you a more ex- 
cellent way.” Go to nature itself; go for yourselves to the 
source from which all the excellences that you admire in 
others were derived. Let nature impress her own image 
upon you. It has something to say ¢ you in particular. 
That which impresses others most, may not be that which 
would most impress you. No human countenance impresses. 
all alike, neither does the fair face of nature. Both nature 
and revelation have a message to each one of the human 
race. Let us then not depend upon others, but read both 
volumes for ourselves. 

The moral influence of the love of nature ts not less in tts 
Javour than its conduciveness to health and to mental refine- 
ment. Nature in itself is unfallen. It remains substantially 
as it was given to man in innocence. True, there are frowns 
and occasional disturbances in nature which were not then, 
but it is the same world. We have the same sun to rule the 
day and the same moon to rule the night. We have the 
same stars also. We have the same hills and valleys, the 
same ocean and land. ‘The trees and flowers which we now 
have are the veritable descendants of those upon which our 
first parents gazed. ‘‘ Was the Lord displeased against the 
rivers ? was thy wrath against the sea?” “I have sinned, I 
have done wickedly : but these sheep, what have they done ?” 
Nature is still in sympathy with innocence. It has no sym- 
pathy with sin. It is impossible to cherish the love of nature 
and of sin at the same time. It is not nature, but the-aduse 
of nature, that is associated with crime. What thief or 
murderer on his way to the commission of any criminal act 
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ever stopped to gaze upon a flower, and regale himself with 
its perfume? What man on his way to gratify his worldly 
ambition, or to revenge an insult, could see any beauty in a 
landscape, or any glory in a setting sun? Who is there, on 
the other hand, who, with a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and towards man, as he gazes upon these objects, 
does not feel himself more happy and more blest? How 
often has a visit to some quiet country retreat toned down 
the evil passions which were excited by the gaieties and 
temptations of crowded cities, and lulled the heart to rest ! 
Nature is ever ready to impart to us its own innocence, its 
own tranquillity, and its own cheerfulness. He is a better 
man, therefore, who loves the country better than the town. 
II. Let us glance now at the advantages of cultivating the 
love of nature, not as men merely, but as CHRISTIANS, 
Nature belongs to us as such more than to others. It was for- 
feited by the Fall, and is restored to us by the grace of the 
gospel. If the sun was formed to shine on man, and trees 
to give their fruit, and flowers their beauty and perfume to 
him, as innocent, why do they continue their favours to man 
after he has sinned? Does not nature, in this, side with 
man rather than with God? Will it not be continued to 
man in vain, and worse than in vain? Yes, it was made sub- 
ject to vanity. This is the testimony of Scripture concerning 
it. “Not willingly, however, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope.” Yes! in hofe. The sun 
continues to shine, and rivers flow, and the earth to pour 
forth its fruits in hope. ‘Suffer it to be so now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” Volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, and tempests are its throes for deliverance from 
bondage ; and in this too it is in sympathy with the people 
of God, ‘Not only they but ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body, For we are saved by hope.” Nature is in the 
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same covenant with us, and is a partaker of the same hope- 
It has its share in redemption, and is associated, therefore, 
with the Redeemer, and is in feliowship with the redeemed. 
“Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done it ; shout, ye 
lower parts of the earth: break forth into singing, ye moun- 
tains, O forest, and every tree that is therein ; for the Lord 
hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel.” ‘‘ The 
world,” says an Apostle to those who are Christians indeed, 
“‘the world is yours.” Let us not then leave the beauties of 
nature to others, but claim them as our own. It serves us 
willingly, but others unwillingly. It is one with us in our 
present joys and sorrows, and in our hopes for the future. 
It is ever ready, therefore, to aid our devotions, and to unite 
with its Creator to welcome the returning prodigal, to garnish 
the table and to decorate the guest-chamber upon the occasion 
of his return. Though it inspires not the heroic deeds of 
Christian enterprise, and enters not into the actual struggles of 
Christian experience, 7¢ g7ves rest from toil and conflict, and 
strengthens the sinews for renewed warfare. It favours the 
meditation and devotion that give composure and strength 
to the soul. It has been resorted to by the best of men for 
this purpose. ‘Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
eventide.” This was his usual habit. It was not the first 
time he did this, when “he lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
camels coming with Rebecca.” He courted nature only 
until he was forty years old. He was accustomed to leave 
the busy tents and the sheep-folds for a season of calm and 
holy contemplation. He found it needful to keep alive the 
spirit of devotion, and it contributed much, without doubt, 
to the characteristic simplicity of his whole life. Observe 
the place he chose for meditation. He went out in the eld. 
He retired from men to fields. Observe the time, at even- 
tide. He is not the only one who has found this to be the 
time most favourable to devotion. There is something in 
the cool evening breeze, in the setting sun, in the stillness of 
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the whole earth, and in the approaching shades of night, that 
invites to holy prayer and praise. I envy not the man who 
does not feel his soul drawn nearer to the world of spirits on 
such an occasion, and make melody in his heart unto the 
Lord. Nor would I give much for the piety of that man 
who did not gladly avail himself of opportunites for repairing 
to such a retreat for meditation at eventide. As of old the 
voice of the Lord God was heard walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day, so it may be now. David was a true 
lover of nature, and most of all in his most devotional hours. 
Witness the nineteenth Psalm, in which he hears God in 
every part of the heavens, and the hundred-and-fourth Psalm, 
in which he sees him in every part of the earth. “ Arise,” 
said God to Ezekiel; “go forth into the plain, and there I 
will talk with thee.” We find Paul, after sailing with his 
companions from Philippi to Troas, and after a series of 
special services at Troas for seven days, and at the close of 
them preaching until midnight, sending his companions away 
by ship to Assos, minding himself to go afoot. He felt the 
need of a retired walk of several miles through the country 
by himself as a rest both to body and mind from the labours 
of the past, and as a preparation for renewed toil. Did we 
know what his thoughts were during that walk through the 
country we might know more of Paul than from his whole 
active service. We should there read his whole inner man. 

It was in a rural retreat that our Lord himself spent the 
far-greater portion of histime on the earth. It 1s not without 
some special instruction that we are told he dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth. This was a small country town situated on 
the declivity of a hill at the foot of which lay the plain of 
Esdraelon, full of corn fields and olive groves, and well 
watered by the river Kishon, “ that ancient river, the river 
Kishon.” From the top of the hill a wide landscape could 
be seen on every side. Towards the south, beyond the 
plain of Esdraelon, the mountains of Samaria skirted the 
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horizon. On the east Mount Tabor, Mount Hermon, and 
the mountains of Gilboa were in sight. On the north the 
snow-clad peaks of Lebanon were visible; and on the west 
Mount Carmel was in sight, with the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean at his feet. These were the scenes with which 
our Lord was most familiar when on the earth, with which 
his devotions were associated, and amidst which his character 
was formed. Up that rocky height he climbed ; down that 
rough declivity he sauntered ; in those olive groves and corn- 
fields he walked ; and many were the retired spots in which 
he paused for meditation at the eventide. His public 
ministry was chiefly confined to the shores of the lake of 
Galilee. To the mountains he retired for private devotion, 
and to a garden for alleviation to the bitterest agonies of his 
soul. To teach his disciples how needful retirement was for 
them, he said after they had performed some active service 
for him, ‘‘Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile.” There may be religious excitement, but so 
much the more needful is tranquil devotion. Nor is it by 
looking upon books, and papers, and furniture, and buildings, 
and men, so well as by looking upon hills, and meadows, 
and trees, and flowers that devout meditation can be 
inspired. 

The Bible itself allures us to country scenes. It puts its 
truths into natural objects to show the harmony between 
them, and invites us to read them there. A voice comes 
from that rock which saith, “The rock of my strength and 
my refuge is God.” You gaze upon the hills, and you say 
within yourselves, ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help. My help cometh from the 
Lord which made heaven and earth.” Is there Bible truth 
in clouds? ‘Clouds and darkness are round about him, 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 
Is there Bible truth in rivers? ‘The glorious Lord will be 
unto us a place of broad rivers.” It is eventide, and the 
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cattle are reclining by the river side. Is there Bible truth 
here? “He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, he 
leadeth me besides the still waters.” Yonder is a traveller 
leading his horse down the rough path of the mountain side. 
Can there be any Bible truth here? Yes! ‘He led them 
through the deep, as a horse in the wilderness, that they 
should not stumble. As a beast goeth down into the valley, 
the Spirit of the Lord caused him to rest.” That hen, too, 
gathering her chickens under her wing, speaks of the same 
tender care. Look where you will, all things are full of Him. 
He looks lovingly upon us through the soft blue eye of the 
violet in the hedge-row, as well as in the bright and sparkling 
eye of the morning and the evening star. 

We claim for nature a sympathy, not with the devotion of 
earth merely, but of heaven. It was formed, we have seen, 
to be in sympathy with man’s innocent state, and is now in 
sympathy with a preparatory state to a more permanent state 
of reward. The first paradise was designed to be preparatory 
for one that is heavenly. A restoration to innocence, there- 
fore, may naturally be supposed to be a restoration to similar 
enjoyments of both body and soul. Associations with nature 
we are sure to carry with us to heaven, and in some way or 
other they fit us for more happiness there. To encourage 
these associations our Lord spoke of the immediate state of 
the redeemed after death as a paradise, and under this 
figure it was represented to John in apocalyptic vision. 
Nature herself, too, it must be remembered, has a share in 
the final redemption, and is in earnest expectation of a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
Yes, and it is felt to be in harmony with the most heavenly 
frame of mind. Take a bouquet of flowers, or a single 
flower, to the death-bed of the righteous, and he views it with 
delight ; the nearer he is to heaven the more beautiful it 
appears, 

IIL. The cultivation of the love of nature is beneficial to 
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us, not as men merely, or as Christians, but as CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS. 

As Christians, we look for the Bible in nature ; as Christian 
ministers, we look for nature in the Bible. Is nature in your 
Bibles? Are the works of nature there? Are the beauties 
of creation there? What, in a book that is inspired to 
reveal to us the things which are not seen and are eternal, 
and to lift the veil that hides God himself and all futurity 
from our view? Yes, nature is there. Is the sun there? 
Yes, it shines upon us in the Word of God about 130 times. 
Is the moon there? Yes, it breaks from behind the clouds 
about 5otimes. Are the stars there? Yes, in distinct con- 
stellations, in single stars, or in the united host, about 500 
times. Are clouds there? Yes, more than rootimes. Are 
mountains there and hills? Yes, the mountains rise to view 
about 200, and the hills 130 times. Is the sea there? Yes, it 
may be seen from different points of view 250 times. Are 
rivers there? Yes, 120 times. Are trees there? Yes, the 
palm tree and the sycamore, the cedar and the oak, the olive 
and the vine, the fig tree and the myrtle, the fir tree and the 
box tree together. Are flowers there? Yes, the rose and 
the lily are there; but flowers are not so abundant there as 
the flowery preaching of some might lead us to suppose. 
Are springs and lakes there, dewdrops and floods, winds 
and whirlwinds? Yes, and in all the changes of the seasons. 
There are minerals and precious stones in all their variety. 
There are animals, too, in their different tribes—“All sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the fowl of the 
air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas.” These are not always there as em- 
blems, but still they are there ; and, though in some cases 
historically only, they are frequently introduced for illustra- 
tion of Bible truths, and are inseparably connected with 
them. 

We know that the Son of God has come in the flesh 
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by the print of his footsteps in fields, in the wilderness, 
and on the mountain side. Going forth with his disciples 
one morning at sun-rise he said, “I am the light of the 
world.” After feeding the multitude in the wilderness, he 
said, ‘I am the bread that came down from heaven.” _ Sit- 
ting by the well of Samaria, he said, “Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life.” Passing by a vine tree, 
he said, ‘‘I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Pointing to 
a sower, he said, ‘‘Verily I say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if 
it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” ‘This spake he, signi- 
fying by what death he should glorify God.” Observing a 
shepherd folding his flock at eventide, he said, “‘I am the 
good Shepherd. The good Shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.” There is no need to visit Palestine to see the 
_ image which our Lord has left of himself in the natural 
world, to look upon the veritable well by which he sat, and 
the lake by which he taught, and the garden in which he 
agonized, and the spot on which he was crucified, and the 
mount from which he ascended to where he was before. He 
put himself in every rising sun, in all bread, in all rivers and 
fountains, in all gardens and corn-fields, in all sheepfolds, 
and, in fact, in all nature, and there he is still, and there we 
may see him and converse with him still. 

The study of nature assists in the interpretation of the 
analogies and illustrations which are derived from it in the 
sacred volume. There is a general analogy in the way in 
which the facts, both of nature and of revelation, are pre- 
sented to our view. The unsystematic distribution of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible corresponds with the 
manner in which the laws of nature are concealed in its 
external phenomena. Had the Bible been a logically- 
arranged compendium of truths, it would have been more 
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conformable to human reason. It is, however, in glorious 
confusion, like the mountains and rivers and flowers of the 
earth. This proves the author of the book of nature and of 
grace to be the same. Into the numerous particular ana- 
logies and the variety of illustrations, your time forbids me 
to enter. Half a sentence from the printed advice of the 
President to students must suffice—“ Keep your eyes open,” 
he says, “‘and gather flowers from the garden and the field 
with your own hands ; they will be far more acceptable than 
withered specimens borrowed from other men’s bouquets, 
however beautiful they may once have been.” 

One or two examples may be given of the lessons to be 
derived from nature in reference to that which constitutes the 
principal part of your office, and upon which the main object 
which you have in view chiefly depends. Are you anxious 
respecting the provision for your discourses for each returning 
Sabbath? ‘ Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they?” 
Suppose the birds of the air were as unbelieving as you are, 
how unhappy they would be; but are they unhappy? Let 
the groves bear witness as they resound with their morning 
and their evening songs. Why are they so joyous? They 
know not whence their next meal will come, and perhaps 
have others depending upon them. Why so dependent and 
yet so joyous? “Your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
They do not know it, but you do. You may think very 
humbly of yourselves, as I hope you all do, but all that is 
asked of you is, ‘Are ye not much better than they?” Besides, 
it is your heavenly Father that feedeth them ; not ¢hezrs, but 
yours. If he cares for them, will he not care for his own 
children? Oh ye of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt? 
You are anxious about the coming Sabbath. So you were 
last week. So you were the week before. So you were the 
week before that. So you have ever been, and yet the 
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provision came. You have sown, it may be, and reaped and 
gathered into barns, but the whole harvest was gone before 
another Sabbath came. You have come to the Saturday 
morning, it may be, and had nothing left of the manna of 
the other days of the week ; but on the sixth day you have 
gathered twice as much as before, and of better quality too, 
because it has preserved all its sweetness and wholesomeness 
on the seventh day. ‘‘ This is that which the Lord hath said, 
to-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord : 
bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will 
seethe ; and that which remaineth over lay up for you to be 
kept until the morning.” But suppose the double provision 
does not come, even on the sixth day! you are no worse off 
than the fowls of the air; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 

Are you anxious about the clothing of your thoughts—the 
words, and the order in which they should be delivered ? 
“Why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
and yet even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” Your text looks dark at first and uninviting. 
You know there is much in it, but you do not yet see how 
that “much” is to come out of it. ‘Consider the lilies, 
how they grow.” Who would have thought when he first saw 
the bulb of a lily that so delicate and pure a blossom could 
come from so dark and coarse an appearance? How does 
it come? By growth. “Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 
Just so the text has to grow into its full meaning and design. 
There is life in your text as in a bulb, or it would not grow. 
How is that life to be quickened, or put in motion? ‘Con- 
sider the lilies, how they grow.” Under certain peculiar circum- 
stances, the bulb begins to show signs of life ; as when planted 
in the ground and surrounded by warmth and moisture. Just 
so the text must be buried in the heart, and soon, as it feels its 
warmth, and is moistened by the dews of heaven, in answer 
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to prayer, its life will be roused into action. Are you at a 
loss for proper and natural divisions of your discourse ? 
‘“‘Consider the lilies, how they grow.” There are stems, 
buds, leaves, and flowers, all naturally rising from each other. 
Thus every text should be left to develop itself by its own 
natural growth in the mind. This is far better than to force 
it to grow according to your own fancies. In the growth of 
lilies all the parts are in just proportion to each other. So 
it should be in sermons. As in lilies, the roots and stems 
are concealed, and the leaves and blossoms are chiefly in 
sight, so it should be in sermons. Are you at a loss for 
suitable introductions to your sermons? ‘Consider the 
lilies, how they grow.” A small, unpretentious shoot first 
appears, of no great importance in itself, but all-important 
in relation to what is to follow. It is modest and unassuming, 
as all introductions to sermons should be. Are you at a loss 
for matter for your discourses? ‘‘Consider the lilies, how 
they grow.” They take from the surrounding elements 
whatever may contribute to their one design, and reject 
whatever is not conducive to that end. Thus every text has 
its particular design and its particular materials scattered 
over the world of nature and of grace that alone can be 
assimilated to that design. It is by confining yourselves to 
these materials that the text comes to its full and proper 
growth ; and it is by taking in matter foreign to its design 
that the text is dwarfed by the discourse and diverted from 
its main end. Are you impatient for the completion of your 
discourses ? ‘‘ Consider the lilies, how they grow.” I once 
thought I could make extemporaneous sermons, but was 
rebuked by the consideration that God does not make ex- 
temporaneous plants and flowers. Spontaneous mushrooms 
there may be, but not spontaneous flowers. Have you to 
toil hard for your discourses, and sometimes are obliged to 
spin out your thoughts, instead of having enough and to 
spare? ‘Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, 
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neither do they spi.” The life which is in them gathers and 
appropriates all the sustenance they need from that which 
is around them. Are you tempted to hunt for artificial 
decorations for your discourses, that you may acquire the 
reputation of being an accomplished and original preacher ? 
“ Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin: and yet even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Be yourselves, be natural, be all 
that providence and grace have made you, and no more. 
You meet with difficulties and interruptions, it may be, when 
composing your discourses, and are not always in the best 
sermonizing frame of mind. ‘Consider the lilies, how they 
grow.” It is not all fair weather with them, they have to 
grow in the night as well as in the day, amidst storm and 
sunshine ; and yet, tender as they are, by yielding to the blast, 
and making the best of a genial atmosphere, their beauty 
remains unsullied and their vigour unimpaired. If drought 
comes, they droop and wait till the shower gives them new 
life, and scatters from them richer perfume. So barrenness 
of thought in you may lead to more dependence, and more 
dependence to more copious supplies. Thus the birds of 
the air may teach you where to look for matter for your 
discourses ; and the lilies of the field may teach you how 
they grow. Yet are these but examples of thousands of such 
instances which, by cultivating the love of nature, will readily 
occur to yourselves. 

You little know, brethren, how much you may have lost 
by not having cultivated the love of nature more in time past, 
and you little know how much may be gained by cultivating 
it more in time to come. Some of you live in the country, 
you dwell among fields and flowers. There is no excuse for 
you if your sermons are dry and dull. Put nature into them 
as well as providence and grace. Let the winds of heaven 
blow through them, and sweep away the fog that hangs over 
them. Let the light of day fall upon them, and reveal the 
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trees bearing all manner of fruit, and the fields ready for the 
harvest, if they really are there. Let your sermons open with 
the sweet breath of morn, and go on shining brighter and 
brighter, unto the perfect day, and be all aglow in their 
descending course, and the whole horizon at their close be 
emblazoned with the glories of the setting sun. Let rivers 
flow through them, and meadows shine in living green, and 
forests crown the mountain-tops, and birds sing among the 
branches. Let waters break out in the wilderness and streams 
in the desert, and the parched ground shall become a pool, 
and the thirsty land springs of water. This may be all that 
your sermons need to make them profitable and refreshing 
to your hearers. ‘‘The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” Try it, brethren, The change may 
be far greater than you suppose. “Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall 
came up the myrtle tree: and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.” We 
do not want you to be everlastingly speaking upon limpid 
streams, and shady groves, and verdant lawns ; but we want 
you to bring out new analogies and illustrations of gospel 
truths which through nature may minister grace unto the 
hearers. Even sermons, old and musty, brought out to be 
bleached in the light and moistened with the dew of heaven, 
may be restored to more than their primeval strength and 
beauty. Oh, some may say, we could not think of putting 
mountains and valleys, meadows and rivers, trees and flowers, 
into our discourses ; that would be a sad desecration of the 
Sabbath day. Well, but they are in your Bibles. Inspiration 
is not desecrated by them. There the mountains skip like 
rams, and the little hills like lambs; there the floods lift up 
their voice ; and there the trees of the field clap their hands. 
Nature has its place in the preaching of prophets, of our 
Lord, and of his Apostles; but is too irreverent, forsooth, 
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for the orthodoxy of modern times. Some, perhaps, may 
have been saying, what have lilies to do with sermons, and 
with the house of God? All the chapiters, we reply, or tops 
of the pillars of Solomon’s temple were decorated with 
sculptured lilies, and why not those who seem to be pillars 
in the church of God? Moreover, the brim of the laver 
in which the priests washed before they entered the holy 
place “was wrought like the brim of a cup with flowers of 
lilies.” Do not scorn, then, you whose hearers live amidst 
the beauties of nature, to let them know that you live amidst 
‘them too. For beauty and sublimity to be everywhere but 
in the pulpit will never do. Some of you have been long in 
the same place, until your sermons have become a dull 
repetition of good old truths, to your hearers, at least, if not 
to yourselves. The winter has been long and dreary ; many 
a spring and summer has come and gone with you, and it is 
winter still. You had better turn that winter into summer 
than take it elsewhere. It may be a backward spring with 
you; but better late than never. Do let your people know 
on the Sabbath, as well as on the other days of the week, 
that “the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” Endeavour 
to inspire them, on your return, with the liveliness of spring, 
with the beauties of summer, and with the fruitfulness of 
autumn, that their next winter may be short, full of grateful 
recollections of the past, and of joyful anticipations of the 
future. Remodel your sermonising altogether. Lay it out 
in a more cheerful and picturesque way. Sow fields and 
plant vineyards. Put a clump of trees here, and a bed of 
flowers there. Let rivers run among the hills. Let pastures 
be clothed with flocks, and valleys be covered over with corn. 
Let them shout for joy and also sing. Your sermons will 
then not only be more natural, but more spiritual too. For 
this purpose let your dependence be upon God’s love of 
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nature, as well as your own. “Thou renewest the face of 
the earth.” 

Nor is it a mere superficial and unstudied familiarity with 
nature that we recommend, but the further insights into its 
beauties and adaptations to your usefulness to others that 
are provided in natural science: our object is not to make 
you philosophers, but to induce you to avail yourselves in 
some elementary degree of the philosophical researches of 
others ; to raise you above the condition of knowing nothing 
rather than up to the condition of all that can be known. 
All the subjects of natural science have become so simpli- 
fied, and reduced to such just and admirable principles, 
that our objection which formerly lay against their pursuit, 
from the time and attention they require, has in our day 
been almost entirely removed. Few studies, as studies, 
have now become more profitable and more pleasing than 
the study of nature. Its charms are more unrivalled the 
more it becomes known. Extol the arts as much as you 
please, it must be admitted that their perfection consists in a 
just imitation of those objects that are placed before us in 
the discoveries of natural science. Is there such harmony 
in music as astronomy has discovered in the order and 
chiming of the spheres? What painter’s brush can give 
such colouring, or throw out such a perspective, or exhibit 
such delicate and exquisite touches of light and shade, or 
light up such a golden firmament, as the landscape which 
nature herself presents to our view? Where is the poetry 
that glows like that which science reveals in every star, and 
every flower, and every grain of sand? The less philosophers 
see of God in nature the more it becomes us to turn their 
discoveries to their highest use by showing the God of nature 
and of grace to be the same. “ Praise ye him, sun and moon: 
praise him, all ye stars of light. Praise him, ye heavens 
of heavens, and ye waters that be above the heavens... . 
Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps: 
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Fire and hail ; snow and vapours; stormy wind fulfilling his. 
word ; mountains, and all hills ; fruitful trees, and all cedars ;. 
Beasts, and all cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl.” 
How can they praise the Lord, except by praise being ren- 
dered to him on account of them by those for whose benefit 
they were created ? 

It is not the study of nature, however, that we here chiefly 
commend. It is the enjoyment of nature, and the effect 
of that enjoyment as a recreation from far higher pursuits, 
and as an assistance in them. It is not for you to give the 
impress of your minds to nature, but to allow nature to 
make its impress upon you. It is not for your help we ask 
in the study of nature, but for nature to be allowed to help 
you in your own proper studies. We wish you to avail your- 
selves of all reasonable opportunities for this purpose. 

To you who are imprisoned in stone walls and dwell in 
crowded cities it may sound like bitter irony to say, cultivate 
the love of nature ; yet we do say it with all sincerity even to 
you. Let it be a matter of conscience with you to get into 
the country as often as you can consistently with duty and 
honour. Let your holiday month be spent in some rural 
retreat, rather than in a continental tour, or a sea-port of 
fashionable resort. ‘Take as little of town-life with you as 
possible. Be mindful, like Paul, to go alone, or where you 
may often be with God and his works alone. Avail your- 
selves of other opportunities, as much as possible, of seeing 
the world as it was made by God and not by man. Let the 
town and the country, brethren, make an exchange of chapels 
and dwellings for a few weeks in the summer, if no better 
opportunity offers. This might prove beneficial to all parties. 
At any rate, you town-preachers, and especially you metro- 
politans, you must keep up your acquaintance with the 
country. It is essential for you as men, as Christians, and 
as Christian ministers. It is for your life. Your spiritual 
not less than your natural life demands the change. Your 
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ministerial success demands it. A giant must step back as 
often as he would put forth his whole strength. To preach 
in towns is to cast the net on the right side of the ship, but 
it was an exceptional case, when the net was drawn to land 
full of great fishes, and for all there were so many, yet was 
not the net broken ; for there were times when the same men 
were found mending their nets. It must be so still. Our 
president can bear witness to this, before whom I speak 
freely. We lament to see that the net needs so often to be 
repaired, and yet wonder it is not more broken, when we 
think of the many shoals that have been brought by it from 
troubled waters safe to land. How is that net mended ? 
By seasons of hallowed and quiet repose. Where is it 
mended? The less repairs are made in the forest of Hamp- 
shire, or on the banks of the Thames ; and the greater on 
the shores of the Mediterranean sea. It is better often to 
break down with success than to have no success at all. We 
love nature for what it has done for our president, and some 
of us love it for what it has done for us; and therefore we 
earnestly recommend the cultivation of the love of nature to 
others. 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICES, 


v6 FTER these things,” we read, at the commencement 

of the tenth chapter of Luke, “‘ the Lord appointed 
other seventy also.” After selecting the twelve, and giving 
them instructions in relation to their office, he ‘appointed 
other seventy also,” not other seventy, but seventy others ;. 
first the twelve to the office of apostles, and then seventy to 
the office of evangelists or preachers of his word. The 
twelve coincided with the twelve tribes of Israel, and the 
seventy with the seventy elders of the people. These all 
received their appointments from Christ; not the seventy 
from the twelve, but all from Christ himself, the least as well 
as the greatest. He not only appointed the men, but their 
different spheres of ministration. ‘Pray ye,” he says in the 
following verse, ‘‘the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest.” Pray that he would 
do this, not do it yourselves. ‘Ae sent them into every 
city and place whither he himself would come.” He sent 
some to cities, and others to villages, according to his know- 
ledge of their qualifications for town or village preaching. 
He sent them before his face. He saw that they went at 
once in the direction he had sent them. He gave them too 
such an expression of his countenance as he intended should 
remain with them. He sent them away with an approving 
and reassuring smile. They who speak of Christ to others 
should not have heard of him only, but have seen him for 
themselves ; that when they speak of him to others, they 
also may say, “‘ Lord, open our eyes, that we may see.” He 
sent them two and two. ‘This he had done to the twelve. 
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He put them in couplets, and this he does with the seventy. 
This is most desirable, if not absolutely needful, for those 
who enter upon a new mission of this kind. It contributes 
much to the safety, encouragement, and success of such an 
undertaking ; and especially when the two are adapted, both 
by their similarity and their difference, to work harmoniously 
and efficiently together. ‘Separate me Saul and Barnabas,” 
said the Spirit to the church at Antioch, “to the work where- 
unto I have appointed them.” Two and two, is not so 
needful for settled pastorates ; though under certain circum- 
stances, it has its advantages. If the seventy had taken 
wives with them, the arrangement would probably have been 
different ; and in this respect the duality of the Christian 
ministry may be best preserved in our day. When the 
minister’s wife is a minister’s wife, and not merely the wife 
of a minister, the servants of Christ are still sent by him two 
and two “into every city and place, whither he himself 
would come.” ‘This is what we wish chiefly to bring be- 
fore you. He “sent them two and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither he himself would come.” 
Several propositions are virtually contained in this one. 

I. That OUR SALVATION IS IN CHRIST, and in him only. 
The whole of our salvation is in Christ. All that we need for 
that purpose is in him. The salvation of man is the most 
wonderful and the most glorious of all the Divine works. It 
is a great salvation, how great man cannot tell, angels cannot 
tell, apostles cannot tell, Christ cannot tell, God himself can- 
not tell, because there is no language in which it could be 
fully conveyed to finite minds ; but great as it is, it is all in 
Christ, no part of it is in the law, or in human merit, or in 
human reasoning, or in human thought, or imaginations, or 
desires. It is not in the Bible, or Divine ordinances. It is 
not in Abraham, or Moses, or Peter, or Paul. It is not in 
God himself simply considered; not in the Spirit of God. 
It is in Christ, and in him only. All our salvation, even all 
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that comes from God, is in him. Is it pardon that man 
needs? It is to be found in him only. Is it deliverance 
from the wrath-to come-? It is to be found in him only. Is 
it a perfect righteousness that man needs? It is to be found 
in him only. Is it complete and eternal restoration to the 
Divine favour? It is all in him. Is it grace to sanctify his 
whole nature, and to make him fit for heaven that man 
needs? It is all in Christ. He of God is made unto us 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. He 
himself is made unto us all these. To have him is to have 
all these in one. To be without him is to be without them. 
“ He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life.” In him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. Then follows the inference, “ Ye 
are complete in him.” All that the vilest and most destitute 
of mankind can need, all that he can desire, and exceeding 
abundantly above all that he can ask or think, is in Christ 
Jesus. Neither is there salvation in any other. It is all in 
him, and he is its all and in all. He is a Saviour and a 
Saviour only. Though head over all things, it is for his 
body’s sake, which is the church. 

II. As ALL OUR SALVATION IS IN CHRIST, so it must all be 
received from him. 

“He sent them two and two before his face into every 
city and place, whither he himself would come.” Till he 
himself would come, there could be no salvation. His 
ministers may be there, but it would be of no avail for 
salvation if Christ be not there. His word may be there 
and his ordinances, but all will be in vain if Christ be not 
there. There may be eloquence the most seraphic, learning 
the most extensive, reasoning the most profound, music the 
most enchanting, and ceremonies the most solemn and over- 
powering, but all will be in vain if Christ be not there. He 
sent them into every city and place, not in his stead, but 
whither he himself would come. Christ must not be known 
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merely, but received in order to salvation. ‘To as many as 
received him,”—not his word merely, but Christ himself,— 
“to them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 
Each one must receive him for himself; and for this purpose 
he must come to each one. “I will manifest myself to them,” 
he says. Speaking of his own salvation, Paul says, “It 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me”: not / me merely by 
an extraordinary light from heaven, but zz me. He tells 
the Colossians that what they had in common with all true 
Christians was “Christ in you the hope of glory.” The 
mere fact that Christ is a Saviour does not save any man, 
nor the fact that he was born to save, or died to save, or God 
hath exalted him to be a prince and a Saviour. To know him 
to be a Saviour does not save any man. Many know him to 
be such, and believe him to be such, who are not saved by 
him. They believe that he can and does save others, and 
yet they are not saved by him. All our salvation is in Christ. 
That is the right thing, but that right thing should be in the 
right place. All causes are latent until, by a certain peculi- 
arity of circumstances, they are called into operation. Christ 
is the cause of man’s salvation, but it is only in a certain 
position that he is such to each individual. That position, 
the apostle says, is inyou. Christ is the right thing ; in you, 
is the right place. When, therefore, Christ is in you, the 
right thing is in the right place, and the result is salvation ; 
and the consciousness of that result is the hope of glory. It 
is not Christ in the bosom of the Father that saves me ; it is 
not Christ in the covenant, nor Christ in the manger, nor 
Christ in the garden, nor Christ on the cross, nor Christ on 
the throne, nor Christ in the word and ordinances, that saves 
me. It is Christ in me that is to me the hope of glory. 
“If Christ be in you,” says the apostle, “the body is dead,” 
still dead, “because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness.” ‘“T live;” he says, “yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” He comes first into the mind by hearing, and 
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then into the heart by faith. This is the distinction here 
made. He sent others to speak of him whither he him- 
self would come. 

It is enough, according to the teaching of some, to have 
heard that God forgives sin for the sake of his Son, without 
knowing the Son, or the way in which God can and does 
pardon through him. There is no need in this case for 
Christ himself to come and make himself known. His 
servants can do all this for him. “ He sent them into every 
city and place,” was needful ; but there was no occasion to 
add, ‘‘ whither he himself would come.” The presence of 
his servants is all that would be needed, his own presence 
would not be required. ‘There would be no need to believe 
in Christ in order to salvation, but in God only to save 
through him ; and yet it is Christ himself who is chiefly put 
before us in the Scriptures as the object of saving faith. 
«That whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” “This is the work of God, that ye 
believe in him whom he hath sent.” “If ye believe not that 
I am he, ye shall die in your sins.” “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” This important 
distinction is clearly made by Christ himself. ‘Ye believe 
in God,” he said to his disciples, “believe also in me.” 
It is not enough, he says, to believe in God, you must 
also believe in me! The a/so here is indispensably re- 
quired. Again he said, “This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.” The and here has the same force as the a@/so in 
the previous saying. Such was evidently the apostle’s con- 
viction when he said, ‘I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus the Lord.” 
We must know Christ before we can believe in him, and 
we must believe in him before we can be saved through 
him. We -must know him as the Christ of God, the 


anointed prophet, priest, and king of his church, as the one 
Io 
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mediator between God and men, as a real substitute, dying 
for our offences, and rising again for our justification, or it is 
not Christ in whom we believe, and whose salvation we 
receive. It is a Christianity without Christ. Why is he 
revealed to us as a mediator between God and man, if we 
are not to believe in him as such? Why revealed as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away sin, if we are not to believe 
in him as such? Why as the Lord our righteousness, if we 
are not to believe in him as such? Why as the way, the 
truth, and the life, and that no man can come unto the 
Father but by him, if we are not to believe in him as such ? 
It is the a/so, which in seeking salvation, should be chiefly 
remembered by us. It is not enough to know God, we must 
know Christ also. It is not enough to believe in God, we 
must believe in Christalso. It is not enough to love God, we 
must love Christ also. It is not enough to obey God, we 
must obey Christ also. It is not enough to honour God, we 
must honour Christ also. ‘‘He that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father, which hath sent him.” 

III. CHRIST MUST BE MADE KNOWN BY OTHERS BEFORE 
HE MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN. 

‘““He sent them two and two before his face into every 
city and place, whither he himself would come.” Some 
knowledge of him must precede his coming, that he may be 
received in his true character, and in a manner in some 
respect worthy of him. Thus God sends his works of 
creation to men to announce his own coming. He gives to 
man some knowledge of his works, before he reveals himself 
to him. ‘Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself,” and 
yet ““That thy name is near, thy wondrous works declare.” 
He hides himself behind clouds, and hills, and trees, and 
flowers, that men may feel after him, if haply they might find 
him. His providential interpositions go before him in the 
same way, that, as the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib, Israel might know, and his people might 
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consider. Princes, about to visit any part of their dominions, 
send heralds before them to announce their coming. It is 
thus that Christ makes himself known. Christ is coming, 
was the language of all Revelation, until he himself appeared. 
Christ is coming, said the promise made to man immediately 
after the Fall. Christ is coming, said the better sacrifice that 
Abel offered than Cain. Christ is coming, said the covenant 
made with Abraham, that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. Christ is coming, said the tabernacle, 
the altar, the day of atonement, the priesthood, and the whole 
institutions of the Mosaic law. Christ is coming, was the 
voice of prophets, resounding amidst the rocks and valleys 
of Judzea, and terminating in John the Baptist, of whom it 
was written, “Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee.” So when 
he had come he sent messengers before his face, whither 
he intended to go. He went not from the well to the 
city of the Samaritans until the woman had gone to make 
him known, and to raise expectations concerning him. “Go 
ye up to the feast,” he said to his disciples, “I go not yet.” 
‘““Go and prepare me the passover.” “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature ; and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” He does 
not say that he will go before them, but be with them, 
Where they go he will go, provided always they go with the 
intention of making him known. He will be with them in 
preaching his gospel, and afterwards with those to whom his 
gospel is faithfully made known. He sent them whither he 
himself would come. Would he goto the house of Cornelius? 
It is not enough that an angel precedes him, Peter must be 
gent to give information of his coming. Would he make 
himself known to the Ethiopian eunuch? Philip is sent to 
inform him of his coming. Would he visit Samaria? 
“Philip goes down to the city of Samaria, and preaches 
Christ unto them.” Would he go to Antioch? “They who 
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were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, travelled as far as Antioch preaching the word.” 
So it has been to the present day. The preaching of the 
word has preceded the coming of Christ in every city and 
place. Wherever Christ is known, some messenger has been 
sent before him. Where no tidings of him have been sent, 
there he himself is not known. As the twilight precedes the 
rising of the sun, so some knowledge of Christ must precede 
his own coming. The cry is first heard, “‘ Behold the bride- 
groom cometh,” and then the invitation follows, ‘‘ Go ye out 
to meet him.” How shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
and how shall they preach except they be sent? It is the 
Spirit truly that testifies of Christ, but it is only through the 
word. The wordis the chariot, but it is the Spirit that makes 
it a chariot of fire, in which the Saviour of the world rides 
forth conquering and to conquer. 

The ministers of Christ precede him only as they speak of 
him. ‘They are sent to speak of his coming. He sends 
those who know him to speak of him to those who are 
ignorant of him. “Speak as you find,” is a good maxim in 
reference to all subjects. This is all that Christ requires of 
his followers. You have heard my words, he says, you have 
witnessed my work, you have seen my face, you have ex- 
perienced my grace: speak as you find. Many speak evil of 
me because they do not know me. You know me. Go and 
speak what you know, and testify that which you have seen. 
This was his commission to the seventy, and to this they 
faithfully adhered. They could not have spoken upon any- 
thing else if they would. Upon all other subjects they were 
as ignorant as those to whom they were sent ; but they knew 
Christ, and their minds and souls were full of him, and out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Their 
admiration of Christ was so great, their belief in him was so 
great, their love to him was so great, their own indebtedness 
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to him was so great, their conviction of his ability and 
readiness to bestow the same benefits upon others was so 
great, and their indignation that any should speak evil of him 
and endeavour to oppose him was so great, that they could 
speak of nothing but Christ. This was their all-absorbing 
theme. Wherever they went, this was the end of their 
conversation, “ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” As their hearts were full of him, they were 
glad to proclaim the good news of his coming to others. 
‘¢Jesus of Nazareth,” they said, “passeth by.” This meant 
eyes to the blind. “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” This 
meant ears to the deaf. “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
This meant feet to the lame. “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.”” This meant cleansing to lepers, and the healing of all 
manner of diseases. ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” This 
meant forgiveness of sins, deliverance from the wrath to come, 
everlasting consolation to the souls of men and life eternal. 
Thus they spoke of Jesus, and of him only. Yet how 
limited and obscure was their knowledge of him in com- 
parison with ours! How little they knew of the height from 
which he came, and the depth to which he descended, in 
anxious pursuit of the souls which he had lost. How little 
they knew of the love that was stronger than the strongest of 
deaths, how little of the greatness of the great salvation, and 
of the all fulness of God with which they are filled who win 
Christ and are found in him! How would they have spoken 
of him, if they had thus known him? How then should he 
be spoken of by us! We, says the apostle, preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord. ‘This is our office. 
We announce his coming, and when he comes we retire. 
“He that hath the bride is the bridegroom : but the friend 
of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” ‘This our joy is 
fulfilled. We are glad to have our own voice followed by 
his. Thus it will be with every faithful servant of Christ. 
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He is sent to introduce Christ to the souls of men, and 
when Christ approaches he gladly retires. “ Is not the sound 
of his Master’s feet behind him?” Let it be so with you 
brethren. Let men hear the sound of your Master’s feet 
behind you. If you hear them, they will be more likely to 
hear them too. If near to you, they will not be far from. 
them. In every sermon, let the sound of your Master's 
footsteps be heard. Many will listen for that sound. They 
came to hear it in the hope of meeting with him. Oh leave 
them not to retire, saying, “‘I heard the preacher’s voice, 
but I heard not the Master’s footsteps behind him. I listened 
anxiously, but not the faintest sound of his footstep could be 
heard. He was evidently far away. I saw the preacher, 
but the Master I could not see. There was the anxious cry, 
‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’ but there was no getting a sight 
of him for the crowd of curious and idle inquirers with which 
he was surrounded.” Sometimes the preacher himself stands 
in the way of his being seen. It is a great art to know when 
to speak of Christ, and when to retire, so as to leave him 
alone with the souls which he has come to seek and to save. 
Some make too much noise for the Master’s footsteps to be 
heard. Speak with bated breath, when you feel the Master 
is near. Speak as the Baptist did when he said, “ There 
standeth One among you whom ye know not.” He had 
cried in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” 
and when Christ was coming towards him, he said, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
and now that he has a quiet consciousness in his soul that 
Christ is present, though unperceived by others, he says, in 
gentle and subdued tones, ‘‘ There standeth One among you 
whom ye know not,” so let it be with you. Be gentle, and 
pause, when you perceive that Christ himself is near. Let 
your footsteps be softer as his become louder, until he him- 
self appears, and you rejoice with others to hear the Bride- 
groom’s voice. Oh then! That sound of the Master’s feet. 
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Forget it not! Listen for it! Pray for it! Wait for it! 
It is the sound of pardon to the guilty, of liberty to the 
captive, of comfort to the sorrowful, of life to the dying. It 
is at all times well when it can be said of the Christian 
minister, “Is not the sound of his Master’s feet behind him?” 
He sent them to every city and place whither he himself 
would come. 

IV. Christ sends his ministers to THE CITIES AND PLACES 
WHERE HE HIMSELF INTENDS TO COME. 

Their sphere of labour, as well as their office, is appointed 
by him. He does not say to them, ‘“ Go where you please, 
and I will follow you,” as though his saving power was at 
their disposal. He sends his ministers where he intends to 
follow them. Moses and the Prophets were sent to the place 
where Christ himself would come. They did not appear in 
one part of the world and Christ in another. The same hills 
and valleys that resounded with the preaching of Christ had 
re-echoed with the promise of his coming. Where the pro- 
phets left the print of their footsteps, there Christ himself 
walked and taught ; and where the typical priesthood for 
ages had been established, there the great High Priest ap- 
peared, and there the one sacrifice was offered that perfects 
for ever them that are sanctified. He sent the whole Old 
Testament Scriptures to the city and place whither he him- 
self would come. John, the forerunner, was sent whither he 
himself would come. ‘The course which the first preachers 
of his gospel were to take was distinctly described to them. 
“Go not,” he had said to the twelve while he was yet with 
them, “‘into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” Afterwards he said to them, ‘‘ Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judza, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
This go and not go, however, still remained in force. Paul 
and Silas were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
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word in Asia, and when they essayed to go into Bithynia, the 
Spirit suffered them not. After preaching for some time at 
Corinth, Paul would have left the city in obedience to the 
command, ‘‘ When they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another”; but, “the Lord appeared to him in the night by 
a vision and said unto him, Be not afraid, but speak and 
hold not thy peace, for I am with thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to hurt thee ; for I have much people in this city.” 
I have many more people in this city to be brought to me 
by your instrumentality. You must remain, therefore, re- 
gardless of the opposition until every one of them is brought 
in. This gives the clue to the whole arrangement, and shows 
that Christ sends his ministers and bids them remain where 
he intends to follow them and abide with them. It shows 
that he has his work for each of his ministers to perform, 
that all must receive their call from him, both to their office 
and to their particular spheres for its fulfilment. There is no 
chance work here. All is the effect of design. There is no 
chance in nature or in providence, and much less in grace. 
Christ has a people scattered over all ages and nations of the 
world to whom he intends to make himself known. He 
knows who they are, and where they are, and how to reveal 
himself to them. ‘Thy people shall be willing in the day 
of thy power.” Thy people, before they are willing to be- 
come such, and not less willing because they are made so 
by divine power. ‘“ Other sheep,” said Christ, “I have 
which are not of this fold,” I have them now in all ages and 
nations of the Gentile world, ‘‘them also I must bring.” 
How bring? “They shall hear my voice,” but how shall 
they hear without a preacher! and how can they preach ex- 
cept they be sent? There again we see that Christ sends 
his ministers where he himself intends to come, and their 
sole office is to speak of him. 

The seventy were plain, uneducated men. They were less 
privileged than the twelve. They were not college men. 
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They belonged to the evening classes only. Like Nicodemus, 
they had their engagements for the day, and were glad to go 
to Jesus by night. Their hearts, however, were full of Christ, 
and they knew how to speak of him, and, therefore, Christ 
sent them to every city and place whither he himself would 
come. It was upon a short preaching tour only that he sent 
them, yet they returned elated with their success. ‘‘ Lord,” 
they said, ‘even devils are subject to us in thy name.” Of 
course they were ; and so they will be to us through faith in 
his name. The humblest preacher is more than a match for 
Satan, if he goes forth, in the name of Jesus; but Satan will 
be more than a match for the most learned and eloquent of 
preachers, if he goes forth in any other name. 

It is of the utmost importance for a Christian minister to 
know whether he has been called by Christ to his office, and 
sent by him to any particular city or place. Students in this 
college have, for the most part, been anxious above all things 
to know whither the Master would have them go; and with 
few exceptions have fallen into their right places. They have 
heard the sound of their Master’s footsteps behind them, 
and others have heard them too. If Christ himself has fol- 
lowed them, if there be those who have said, ‘‘ Now we be- 
lieve, not because of thy saying : for we ourselves have known 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world,” they 
may be sure they were sent by him. ‘This was the test given 
to the seventy for leaving any place or abiding in it. If they 
will receive your message concerning me, there abide, if they 
will not hear of me, however gladly they may hear you upon 
any other subject, shake off the dust from your feet as a 
testimony against them. 

V. The FAITHFUL AND EARNEST PREACHING OF CHRIST 
can never be wholly in vain. 

Each one may judge for himself whether he has been sent 
by Christ to preach his gospel by the liberty he enjoys when 
speaking of him. If he feels he cannot but speak the things 
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which he has seen and heard, if his soul is so full of Christ 
that he must speak of him, whether men will hear or not, 
then let him speak. The inclination is from Christ, and will 
be sanctioned by him. It is the preaching of Christ that 
finds out those who are Christ’s, and seldom can he be faith- 
fully preached without finding some that are his. Steel filings 
and sand may be so mingled together, and be so similar 
in appearance, that it might be supposed impossible to sep- 
arate them; but bring a magnet, and the particles of. steel 
will be drawn to it, and a complete separation will at once 
be effected. In this way, said Rowland Hill, at a time when 
men could endure sound doctrine and enjoy it too, they who 
were given to Christ by the Father are mingled with the rest 
of mankind, and cannot be distinguished from them, but 
preach Christ to the mingled mass, and they who are his will 
be drawn to him. The wandering sheep will know his voice 
and follow him, and a stranger will they not follow, because 
they know not the voice of strangers. If you would know 
whether Christ has a people in any city or place, apply the 
magnet. Preach Christ to them. If you would know 
whether Christ has much people in any city or place, con- 
tinue to apply the magnet ; in other words, go on preaching 
Christ to them. If, in any company of strangers, you would 
know who are Christ’s, produce the magnet, speak of him. 
Wherever you speak of him you may hope that some will 
be drawn to him ; for while he sends his ministers to those 
to whom he himself would come, it is not less true that he 
is willing to come to all who are willing to receive him. 
The “Go not” is seldom, if ever, heard now. It is, “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” There is no fear of going beyond your commis- 
sion, of making Christ known. Let the magnet be applied 
to the whole mass of mankind, and the more it is applied, 
the more souls will answer to the call. Some may scoff, 
many may be indifferent, but, ‘The foundation of the Lord 
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standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that 
are his.” Keep yourselves well charged with the magnetic 
influence, by taking Christ with you, wherever you go, and 
men will be drawn to him. “ Christ is coming,” is the test to 
be applied to all ages and nations of the world to find out 
his friends, and to confound his foes. Ask what is to des- 
troy Romanism? Christ is coming. What is to bury Ritu- 
alism in the same grave? Christ is coming. What is to destroy 
Heathenism, Infidelity, Scepticism, and Rationalism? Christ 
is coming. What is to cast out all unclean spirits from the 
world, to set the captives free, to turn swords into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks, to deliver the needy 
when he crieth, “The poor also and him that hath no 
helper” ? Christ is coming. The gospel of Christ is the one, 
and only cure for all the evils under which our fallen humanity 
groans, and the one supply for all human need. Where he 
is made known, he himself follows, and all blessings that 
- man needs for time and eternity follow in his train. 

It has been assumed, in the whole of those observations, 
that the commission given by Christ to the seventy was a 
model of that which is given to his ministers to the end of 
the world. This will, doubtless, be disputed by those whose 
ministry is not in conformity with that model. Had we 
been, it may be said, in the place of the seventy, it would 
have been our duty to speak of Christ only as they did, but 
the more ample development of Christ himself, and of his 
work, demands a greater range of thought and a greater variety 
in our teaching. It proves, indeed, that Christ may be more 
fully known, but not that he is less essentially and exclusively 
to bemade known. The teaching of the Apostles, after they 
had entered upon their full commission, was in entire accor- 
dance with that of the seventy. It was the preaching of Christ 
with the sound of their Master’s feet behind them. ‘ They 
ceased not,” according to the testimony of Luke, who had often 
heard them preach, “to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” Hear 
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them when you will, in public, or in private, ‘‘ They ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” In learned cities, as 
well as in country villages, ‘“‘they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ.” Were they brought before kings and 
rulers, and threatened with imprisonment or death if they 
spoke any more in his name? “They ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus Christ.” In classic Greece, in imperial 
Rome, in ritualistic Jerusalem, and in untutored Galatia, 
“They ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” 
“From Jerusalem,” said Paul, “round about unto Ilyricum, 
I have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” Not a half 
gospel, and much less no gospel, but a full gospel. When 
he had become such an one as Paul the aged, and John be- 
came the last survivor of the twelve, ‘‘ They ceased not to 
teach and preach Jesus Christ.” Yes! and if they had been 
living to this hour, and had read all the theological writings 
from that day to this, they would cease not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ. Nor has the preaching of Christ ceased 
from the Apostles until now. The theme has been con- 
tinued through all the intervening ages. They who follow 
after unite their hosannas with those who went before. It 
has come to us from the Apostles amidst incessant changes, 
and ever varying interruptions ; now widening, now narrow- 
ing in its course ; now direct; now meandering ; now slow; 
now rapid; now with rippling murmur amidst rocks and 
stones, now uniting its tributary streams into the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thundering saying, 
“ Alleluiah : for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth”; now 
again in a narrow channel, and again overflowing its banks 
and breaking down every hindrance to its course. It is thus 
that the preaching of the pure and only gospel of Christ has 
come down to us. Shall it nowcease? No! Brethren. Let 
rivers cease to flow ; let ocean’s billows cease to roll; let 
flowers cease to bloom, and the earth to pour forth its fruits ; 
let the sun and stars cease to shine; let the voice of the 
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bridegroom and the bride, and all the music and rejoicing of 
the earth cease to be heard, sooner than the good old gospel 
cease to be proclaimed amongst men. If you, brethren, 
should cease to teach and preach Jesus Christ, the stones of 
these walls would cry out, and the beams out of the timber 
would answer it. Necessity is laid upon us. Yea, woe unto 
us if we preach not the gospel. It will not cease, though we 
should abandon the theme. It will go on until it has 
silenced all opposition. If there is to be a millennial reign 
of Christ on the’ earth, if a time will come when all shall 
know the Lord from the least unto the greatest, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken, it is because there will be those 
in every age who “Cease not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ.” 

The gospel by which this great and glorious revolution 
will be effected is the same in every age. The gospel of the 
first, we are often told, is not the gospel of the nineteenth 
century. Circumstances alter cases. Yes, but they do not 
alter established laws and, fundamental principles.  Cir- 
cumstances are altered with the rock, when the ocean, 
instead of lying calmly at its base, rolls its billows to its 
summit, and conceals it in its. spray, but the rock remains 
the same. The gospel may be alike altered by the circum- 
stances of the different ages that have encircled it, but like 
the rock it abides the same. Never was there a time in 
which such a universal agitation of mind and feeling has 
been raised against the simple gospel of Christ; and yet 
there it stands, as it was ever of old, and as it will be when 
the mountains shall depart and the hills be removed. Cir- 
cumstances do not alter the laws of nature. With all the 
changes in their effects, their primary laws remain the same. 
The laws of gravitation and of light are not affected by our 
knowledge of them, or by any of the uses to which we apply 
them. The laws of vegetable and of animal life are the same 
in every age. The same may be said of mental and ot 
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moral laws. None of these laws are altered by time, or 
circumstances, or by the mind and will of man respecting 
them. The study of astronomy has no influence upon its 
laws. The laws of mind are independent of all our meta- 
physical inquiries.. Moral laws remain the same, however 
different the views of men in different ages may be concerning 
them. Why should the gospel, which is founded upon the 
eternal principles of Divine equity and sovereignty, be 
deemed less fundamental and unchangeable ? What could 
be more absurd than to suppose that an entire revolution of 
all ideas respecting it could apply to those upon whom the 
ends of the world are come? Let men give us new laws of 
nature, before they give us a new moral law, and a new 
gospel. Let them not suppose that creatures of a day can 
alter the laws of him with whom one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. The main principles 
of man’s ruin and recovery are ever the same. Circumstances 
are not so altered in any age, or in any nation of the world, 
as to render man less in need of Christ, or Christ less adapted 
to his need. It is the greatest of all absurdities to mistake 
the change of circumstances in which the gospel is now placed 
for a change in the gospel itself. It is but the blustering of 
the age against the eternal Rock, which, like other storms that 
haveraged against it, will in due time pass away. Rank, talent, 
science, literature, nationalities, civilizations, discoveries, 
human reasonings, sensibilities, and imaginations of any kind, 
have nothing to do with the gospel itself. It is independent 
of them all. It is all contained in Jesus Christ, who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS. 


HE subject of my address is College Friendships, or 
the friendship of students, and especially of fellow 
students of the same college, to each other. It has not, I 
believe, been previously discussed on an occasion of this 
kind; although it has been extensively experienced and 
enjoyed, and though not of the first importance, may be 
regarded, I trust, as one of the many themes not unworthy 
to have a separate note sounded on its behalf. 

Little is said upon the subject of friendship in the Scrip- 
tures. Particular reference is made to it in the histories of 
David and Jonathan, but simply to account ‘for the facts 
resulting from it. In the proverbs of Solomon the references 
to it are few and far between. No directions are given res- 
pecting it in our Lord’s teaching; and it has no place in 
any enumeration of social relationships in the apostolic 
epistles. How are we to account for this? Partly, we 
think, by the fact that in fallen beings friendships are 
powerful for evil as well as for good; partly because it is 
included in the love which Christians as such have to each 
other; and partly because, on account of its dependence 
upon peculiarities of disposition and circumstances, no very 
definite rules could be given repecting it. In human writings 
the poetry of friendship is more common than its prosaic 
realities; and it is more referred to by heathen moralists, 
than by the moral philosophers of modern times. To Reid 
and Steward it is almost entirely unknown. In Brown’s 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, which is more remarkable for 
refinement of sentiment and taste, it has its appropriate place. 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science discards it altogether. 
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Though theory says little, experience has much to say on 
its behalf. It is, in fact, a vast and influential element in 
human society ; is not in itself an evil, but a good; and is 
the foundation of all the social endearments of life. What 
relationships are there, even of those which are most insepar- 
able, which have not their origin in voluntary friendship ? 
Nor is it entirely without honourable mention in the Scrip- 
tures. Of Abraham, it is said, that he was called the friend 
of God. Jesus said to his disciples: “I have called you 
friends,” and again, “ Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” He accepts the title given him 
by the Pharisees, of a friend of publicans and sinners. He 
speaks of Lazarus to his disciples as their friend, ‘‘ Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth.” John the Baptist speaks of him- 
self as the “friend of the bridegroom.” We may regard 
friendship, therefore, not as unavoidable merely in collegiate 
intercourse, but as divinely consecrated for its use. 

Our friendships lay in concentric circles around us, of 
different kinds and degrees. Each one becomes the centre 
of his own personal friendships. On the outer verge of 
these circles, lies the surrounding creation. We are in 
sympathy, or ought to be, with the whole material universe. 
There is a harmony between us and all the works of nature, 
which, on our part, at least, may be greatly enjoyed. The 
benefits we do derive from them, and the pleasure we take 
in them, establish a friendship between us. The sun smiles 
upon us, and we smile upon it in return. Flowers look 
lovingly upon us, and we look lovingly upon them in return. 
We give our labour to the earth, and it gives us its fruits in 
return, We gaze admiringly upon the placid lake, and it 
reflects back our image in return. Mountains and all hills, 
fruitful trees and all cedars are in friendship with us; and 
we ought to be in friendship with them. In them we are 
glad to seek relief when saddened by intercourse with fellow 
men. fPursued and hunted down by worldly cares, we 
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throw ourselves into the arms of nature for refuge and 
repose. Nature smiles when the world frowns. She fans 
our heated brow with her cool mountain breezes. She 
rouses us, when depressed, by her wild winds and waves; 
and calms us, when agitated, by her whispering rills and soft 
evening shades. The more familiar we become with inani- 
mate nature, the more endearing, according to the laws of 
true friendship, that friendship becomes. Who that, after a 
long season of absence, has revisited the scenes of his boy- 
hood, the hills, the fields, the trees, the streams, the flowery 
banks, the verdant meads, that are associated with his first 
bounding thoughts and frantic emotions, has not felt all the 
pleasures of a youthful friendship revived? Nature was 
man’s friend in Paradise, and is his friend still. The poor- 
est outcast from human society is not less befriended by it 
than others. The sun gives its light, the air its vitality, the 
landscape its beauty, and flowers their fragrance, as freely to 
peasants as to princes. Nor are they less friendly to the 
wicked than to the righteous, though the wicked are less 
friendly to them. Nature is every man’s friend, though all 
are not in friendship with it. ‘‘ He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good; and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” 

We have like sympathies, or ought to have, with animate 
nature. The attachment which some feel to animals is 
unnatural, and therefore immoral; but there is a friendship 
consistent with the difference of nature which may be pro- 
fitably cultivated by us. ‘‘The beasts of the field shall be 
at peace with thee.” They were doubtless in friendship 
with our first parents in Paradise; and they are still to be 
regarded, not as enemies, but as friends. Instances have 
not been wanting of fidelity in the friendship of animals to 
men, which has far surpassed that which men usually evince 
to each other; and proves, we think, that the want of more 
friendship between animals and men, lies not in animals but 
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inmen. The poor man’s “little” ewe lamb, which he had 
bought and nourished up, and which grew up together with 
him and with his children, which did eat of his own meat 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter,” was only that which any other 
lamb would have been in like circumstances, and probably 
any other animal, a young lion even as well as a lamb. 

A well-defined circle of friendships must be drawn be- 
tween rational and irrational beings. Additional organs of 
communication, more enlarged sympathies, and greater de- 
pendencies upon each other, have been assigned them for 
that purpose. As intelligent beings, they are capable of 
close friendship with all similar intelligences, with angels 
even, but especially with those who are of the same race 
and in the same circumstances as themselves. As children 
of the same common parent, companions in tribulation, 
subject to the same laws, partakers of the same joys and 
sorrows and the same hopes and fears, we are bound to look 
upon other men as counterparts of ourselves, and conse- 
quently to love them as ourselves. No man hateth his own 
flesh. Even animals of the same species, however hostile to 
other tribes, are in friendship with each other. If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in us, we should live peaceably 
with all men. We should love our enemies even on the 
ground of a common humanity, looking not upon their love 
to us, but their relation to us as men, as a reason for our love 
to them. The differences of men from each other ought 
not to overcome the union which God has established 
between them. 

Within another, and a nearer, circle are included all those 
who are united to us by relative ties. Left to the general 
ties of humanity, none would have a special claim to the 
friendship of any. What would be equally the duty of all, 
would be the special duty of none. By the provision of 
relative ties, each one has some about him whose duty it is 
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to help him in difficulties, to nurse him in sickness, to be 
entrusted with his last requests, to close his eyes in death, 
and to follow him to the tomb. As old family ties die out 
new ones are formed ; and thus a relative circle is provided 
for each one. How great a charm these relationships give 
to human life may be best conceived by imagining what the 
present life would be without them. They who gather no 
circle of this kind around them, but merely come within the 
circles of others, are never fully developed in themselves or 
in their sympathies with their fellow men. 

The next inner circle, for we speak not of numbers in 
each circle but of qualities and degrees of friendship, in- 
cludes all who are one with us in Christ, whether on earth 
or in heaven, for the union really exists as much where it is 
unknown as where it is known. ‘The instant we believe in 
Jesus and are accepted in him, we are fellow citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God, we are come to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, and to the spirits of just men made perfect. 
One is our master, even Christ, and all we are brethren. 
All are ours, whether Paul, or Apollos or Cephas; and if 
these are ours, why not James and John? Why not Abra- 
ham, and David, and Daniel? Why not Wycliff, and 
Luther, and Calvin, and Baxter, and Bunyan? Why not 
all of like precious faith that ever have been, or are now, 
upon the earth? All are ours, and we are theirs. The 
saints, the excellent of the earth, in whom is all our delight. 
How differently we at once feel, when, in conversing with a 
stranger, we find he is one with us in Christ! We recognise 
in him, though the moment before a stranger, a friend for 
eternity. It is in this circle, that all friendships here formed 
for eternity begin. 

Within this circle, a part may be intersected, composed 
of all those with whom at any time we are united in 
church fellowship. It is for the sake of convenience and of 
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necessity, that as the Jews went up in companies from 
different parts to their feasts in Jerusalem, we go up as 
different churches to the one church above. This brings us 
into separate unions on our pilgrimage. Communion may 
be with churches, but membership should be with one only. 
‘Being let go, they went to their own company.” Our 
fellow members may not be better than others, but still they 
are our fellow members, and should therefore have a pre- 
ference in our esteem; just as our own brothers and sisters, 
may not be better than others, still they are our own 
brothers and sisters, and therefore should be both dearer 
and nearer to us than others. 

A more inner circle yet is that of students, and especially 
fellow students in the same college. Members of the same 
college, whether of lawyers, or physicians, or any other 
profession, usually have a special attachment to their Alma 
Mater. The more a college has its own distinctive peculi- 
arities the more that attachment will be felt and displayed. 
The less favour it receives from others, the more friendship 
it will have within itself. Clannish at first from necessity, it 
will afterwards become so by choice. Supposing it to have 
a oneness of aim, a oneness of principles, and a oneness of 
spirit, it will necessarily have a oneness in all other respects. 
Supposing further it should have a close alliance with a 
Christian Pastorate, which has infused into it its own vitality, 
it will still more be of one mind and one soul. This 
accounts for the special friendship of the students of this 
college with each other, and their being drawn from great 
distances to meet each other at these annual conferences by 
the self-determining power of their own wills. Amongst 
these there are still closer friendships arising from the acci- 
dental circumstance of living together in the same house, or 
from a similarity of dispositions and acquirements, or from 
similar tastes and habits of study, or from hailing from the 
same locality. The Scotch have a greater affinity to each 
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other than the Irish, and the Irish than the English; but 
the English too have a strong affinity to each other in 
foreign lands. : 

The last and innermost circle of college friendships is 
between two only. Let each one have his own particular 
friend, and he will derive advantages from it which cannot 
_be otherwise secured. The quintessence of friendship lies 
between two, yet not to the entire exclusion of others in 
relation to whom they are two. Thus the conjugal union is 
not perfect without a third object, or more, in which its 
separate influences are united. The three numbers of 
singular, dual, and plural are essential to social happiness. 
Two without three soon becomes less enjoyable without the 
number in relation to which they are two. Thus a trinity 
of persons becomes the social element of the deity, and en- 
livens what might otherwise seem to be the solitariness of 
an eternity past, with friendship of the purest and most 
elevated kind. The union of two persons might relieve the 
solitude, but three completes the social circle. This is the 
friendship of deity within itself, for the enjoyment and illus- 
tration of which creatures in endless variety have been 
formed, and especially with a view to human redemption in 
which the eternal one is necessarily three, and the three are 
one. 

It is not, therefore, to the exclusion of a plural that we 
speak of a duality in college friendships. The dual number 
is in nature, which may have led to its introduction in the 
most ancient languages. All plants and animals have their 
two corresponding sides. The most useful senses and 
members in animal frames are in pairs. In artistic works 
a duplicate construction is found to be essential both to 
utility and beauty. Animals and men were created in pairs, 
and by two and two of each kind were reserved to repair 
the desolations of the flood. Even in Paradise it was not 
good that man should be alone. In beasts and all cattle, 
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creeping things and flying fowl, kings of the earth and all 
people, princes and all judges of the earth, both young men 
and maidens, old men and children, we see this tendency 
to unite in twos. Why not then in Christians? and why 
not in Christian ministers ? 

Let us see now whether this be not Scriptural as well as 
natural. The apostles were selected by twos, “‘ Jesus, walk- 
ing by the sea of Galilee,” Matthew says, ‘‘saw two brethren, 
Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net 
into the sea: for they were fishers. And he saith unto them, 
Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left their nets, and followed him. And going on 
from thence, he saw other two brethren, James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their 
father, mending their nets; and he called them. And they 
immediately left the ship and their father, and followed 
him.” “The names of the twelve apostles,” the same evan- 
gelist tells us, “are these, Simon who is called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother ; Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Mat- 
thew; James the son of Alphzus, and Lebbzeus, whose 
surname was Thaddzeus; Simon the Canaanite, and Judas 
Iscariot.” It is not said, the names were Peter, Andrew, 
James, John, Philip, Bartholomew, and so on; but Peter 
and Andrew; James and John: Philip and Bartholomew. 
Not one, two, three, four, five, six; but one and two, three 
and four, five and six. The same form of enumeration is 
observed by Luke. It was not accidental, therefore, and if it 
had any meaning with the apostles, why not with their 
successors? When the seventy were sent forth upon a 
home missionary tour, the same order was maintained. 
“He sent them forth, two and two, into every city whither 
he himself would come.” Let us see now whether this 
speciality of friendships be not sanctioned by the example of 
Christ himself. Though he loved all men, he loved his 
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disciples most. Though he loved all his disciples, he loved 
some more than others. ‘‘Now Jesus loved Martha, and 
Mary, and Lazarus.” Though he loved his apostles more 
than others, he loved three of them, and favoured them 
more than the rest. Though he had a special love for these 
three, there was one of them whom he loved more than the 
other two; who was his bosom friend, for he lay on his 
bosom, and was styled in distinction from others, the disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved. Was this speciality of ministerial 
friendships, it may be asked, continued in the Christian 
church? To the church at Antioch the Holy Ghost said, 
‘“‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them.” When that duality was broken, two 
others were formed; one of Paul and Silas, and another of 
Barnabas and Mark. Even in the title to his epistles, Paul 
does not like to stand alone. Though written entirely by 
him, he associates with himself those whose sentiments he 
knew to be in exact accordance with his own. In one he 
unites with himself all the brethren that were with him; in 
two of them Sosthenes and Timothy; and in four of them 
Timothy only. Of Timothy, Paul says, ‘“‘I have no man 
likeminded,” which he could not have known without long 
and close intimacy with him. For each student, therefore, 
to have his own particular friend and companion is both 
Christ-like and apostolic. 

To find such a friend, may be supposed to be the chief 
difficulty. ‘A man that hath friends,” says Solomon, 
“ must show himself friendly.” If friendly disposed towards 
others, we shall find our friendship to become more concen- 
trated as it becomes more intense, until it is imperceptibly 
led to make a special and final choice. All the circles of 
friendship we have described are gradually formed, and are 
subject in some degree to change. Some individuals, when 
better known, are brought into a nearer circle, and others are 
sent back across the border from a sunny to a colder clime. 
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Great caution and much time are required for the selection 
of friends; and especially of the one who comes nearest to 
ourselves. ‘‘ Behold, this have I found, saith the preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the account: which yet 
my soul seeketh, but I find not: one man among a thou- 
sand have I found; but a woman among all those have I 
not found.” If Solomon could not find one faithful woman 
amongst a thousand, the fault was his own. Had he de- 
served a faithful and loving partner, he would have found. 
one. If he found not one faithful friend amongst a thousand 
men, the fault was his own. They who deserve sincere and 
faithful friends will generally find them. A duality of college 
friendships may be more difficult to find than a plurality, 
but so much more valuable it becomes when it is found. 
Let us now briefly contemplate its advantages. 

I. It will add to your enjoyment. ‘There is a charm in 
pure and holy friendship, which must be felt to be known ; 
and which comes to its perfection in the duality for which 
we are contending. You will not value the friendship of 
others less for that which is exceptional, but more. It will 
not subtract from the usual endearments of life, but bring 
them nearer to its own standard, and diffuse its own higher 
influence over them. ‘To those who are deprived by situa- 
tion and circumstances of other friendships, it is of untold 
value. It mitigates the loneliness they feel when first settled 
amongst strangers, and even after a long settlement amongst 
those whose intellectual acquirements and spiritual aspira- 
tions are not in harmony with their own. While followed by 
a whole host of college friendships to your retreat, you will 
feel as though one friend at least was always at your side. 

II. It will prevent the formation of hasty friendships in 
new positions. A heart disengaged is exposed to attack on 
all sides. ‘This is true in more senses than one. Great 
caution is required in entering upon a new sphere of labour 
in the choice of new friendships. Some will be better suited 
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to advise and co-operate with you, and be more worthy of 
your confidence than others. The first that presents him- 
self to you for this purpose is generally the last to be chosen. 
An Eliab will present himself, but the Lord has refused him, 
and so should you. An Abinidab presents himself, but 
neither hath the Lord chosen this. A Shammah comes 
next, but neither hath the Lord chosen this. Seven others 
may pass before you, of goodly countenance and command- 
ing position and stature, but the Lord hath not chosen any 
one of these. There is one yet behind the scene, more 
attentive to the flock than ambitious of his own personal 
distinction, concerning whom you will hear a still small 
voice saying, “ Arise, anoint him, for this is he.” Our Lord 
did not commit himself unto men, because he knew what 
was in them. Much less should we be hasty to commit 
ourselves unto men, since we know zof what is in them. 

III. It may contribute much to our spiritual growth. To 
the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, as they talked 
together concerning Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus himself ap- 
peared. It was a blessed interview long to be remembered 
by them. “Did not our heart,” said they—not hearts, but 
heart, for they felt as though their hearts were one,—“ Did 
not our heart burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?” Let two 
of his disciples in any age, and in any town or village, or by 
the wayside, converse confidentially together concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, and they will feel him to be present with 
them, and their one heart to burn within them. There is 
no need to commit our whole soul to another for profitable 
intercourse. There is much in the experience of every good 
man which is too sacred for disclosure even to his best 
friend. He has an inner sanctuary within his breast, a 
holy of holies, where he is alone with God, and where no 
other foot of man or angel may tread. ‘ The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them his 
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covenant.” Paul is not the only one who has heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for man to utter. 
Stephen is not the only one who has looked steadfastly into 
heaven, and seen the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God. Peter, James, and John, are not 
the only disciples that have been upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, though they may tell no man, until they them- 
selves are risen from the dead. There are secrets in the 
experience of some, which to reveal to another would dis- 
solve the charm. If it be so between one Christian and 
another, how much more between a Christian and his God! 
If, however, there have been seasons of raptures, in which, 
whether in the body or out of the body we could not tell, 
a thorn in the flesh has soon informed us where we are, and 
brought our experiences again into avowed harmony with 
each other. Our trials bring us into closer fellowship than 
our joys. Itis because of the dangers of the way, that we 
travel safer and happier in company than alone. Both 
courage and comfort are promoted in no small degree by 
the communion of saints.) When they who fear the Lord 
speak often one to another, though little noticed on earth, 
they are recorded as jewel saints in the book of remembrance 
before God in heaven. 

IV. It will assist you in your public ministrations. We 
have known two or more brethren, who were settled in the 
same locality, to meet periodically for the purpose of con- 
tinuing their college studies ; for conference upon the 
subjects and arrangements of their discourses ; and for 
consultation upon the state of their churches and congre- 
gations, and upon the several public movements in which 
they have been personally concerned. We have known 
them to meet at stated seasons for recreation from mental 
toil, to gather fresh animation from fields and flowers, to be 
spent in the study or in the service of the sanctuary. We 
have known them to unite in ministerial associations in 
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defence of their Alma Mater against prejudice and misrepre- 
sentations, none daring to make them afraid. We have 
known them to aid each other in removing to a more hope- 
ful scene of labour. We may have known them to help 
each other to a very different engagement. Do we praise 
‘them in this? We praise them not. If it turns out well, 
they for whom the arrangement is made are sure to take the 
whole credit to themselves; and if it should not prove for 
the best, they by whom it was made are sure to have all the 
blame. There is no such reason why fellow students should 
not help each other to appropriate engagements in the 
ministry. We say appropriate because the welfare of a 
friend, however dear to us, should never be preferred to the 
welfare of the church of Christ. 

V. It will be helpful in seasons of difficulty and trial. 
“Two,” says Solomon, “are better than one; for if they 
fall, the one will lift up his fellow: but woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth ; for he hath not another to help him.” If 
they fall into the same calamity, it seldom happens that 
they are equally depressed, but will generally be enabled 
alternately to console each other. Should the burden fall 
on one only, it will be shared with a sympathy almost equal 
to the reality by the other. Such was the friendship of 
David and Jonathan. ‘Thy love to me,” said David, “ was 
wonderful, passing the love of women.” There is no reflection 
here upon the love of women. It simply teaches that if the 
love of man could ever surpass that of woman, it was the 
love of Jonathan to David. We need not detail the many 
instances in which a Christian minister, especially at the 
commencement of his career, requires the counsel and aid 
of a faithful and sympathizing friend. It may suffice to 
refer to one or two occasions in which others may do for 
them with comparative ease what it would be almost im- 
possible for them to do for themselves. If the reputation 
of any one should be assailed, how much better to have a 
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friend to speak for him, than to be compelled to speak in 
his own defence. If unavoidably involved in temporal 
difficulties, the more he is deserving of help the less dis- 
posed he will be to make it known. Then is the time for 
a confidential friend to interpose on his behalf; and he may 
need only such a friend, to enable others to feel that it 1s 
more blessed to give than to receive. Such a friend becomes 
a friend indeed; but woe to him that is alone when he fal- 
leth, for he hath not another to help him. 

VI. Finally, the friendships to which we have referred 
are not beneficial in this life only, but are preparatory to 
greater enjoyment in the life to come. The recognition of 
each other depends solely upon being together in heaven. 
This may be easily proved by showing the contrary to be 
absurd. Scripture not only teaches it but encourages us to 
derive comfort from it. What comfort would it have been 
to the Thessalonian saints to be told they would meet their 
departed brethren hereafter with Christ, if at the same time 
they had been told they would not know them? We may 
be recognised even now by our departed friends, though we 
do not recognise them. Be this as it may, it is unnatural 
to suppose that they who separated as friends on earth 
should meet as strangers in heaven. All that is heavenly 
in our friendships must go with us to heaven, when all that 
is earthly will be left behind. “This,” said Jesus, “is the 
Father’s will that hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing,” not one person merely, 
but no one thing. He will not lose any of his people, nor 
any thing that belongs to them as such. “Not a hough 
shall be left behind.” Will their friendship, then, with all 
its hallowed associations, be left behind? Oh no! The 
Lord Christ will say of all their experience, of all their gifts 
and graces, and of all their profitable intercourse with each 
other; “Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
may be lost.” 
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What of the friendship of Christ himself! Can there be 
Christian friendship without him? No! It is our friend- 
ship with him that makes us friends to each other. The 
nearer we are drawn to him, the nearer we are drawn to each 
other. It is our oneness in him that gives us our oneness 
to each other. It is he who makes our hearts to burn 
within us in love to him, that makes them burn in love to 
each other. If, then, our friendship with Christ continues 
for ever, so must the friendship that springs from it. If 
united to him, we can neither be separated from him, nor 
from each other. United with all who are Christ’s, we are 
specially united with those who have grown up together 
with us in him. From this we conclude that the social 
principle in all its varieties will accompany us to heaven. 
There may be circles of friendship even there. There may 
be the enjoyment too of opportunities of being alone. If occa- 
sional solitude has its charms on earth, why not in heaven? 
If it contributes greatly to devotion, meditation, self-know- 
ledge, and selfenjoyment here, why not in the life to come? ° 
If we experience the presence of God more here when 
alone, why not hereafter ? 


‘ “In secret silence of the mind, 
My God and there my heaven I find,” 


may be as true there as here. “In my Father’s house,” 
said Christ to his disciples, ‘“‘are many mansions.” Many 
mansions because his disciples were many; which seems to 
imply a mansion for each one. Should any think this to 
be impossible, or improbable only, because of the multitude 
which no man can number of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, ‘“‘If it were not so,” said Christ, “TI 
would have told you.” Why not separate inheritances too, 
in accordance with the typical allotments of the earthly 
Canaan, where each may be alone or indulge in his own 
particular friendships, and be blest in his going out and his 
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coming in, from the time he enters heaven and for ever- 
more. 

To be alone is not to be lonely, when all the benefits of 
society are within reach. Man’s enjoyment is within him- 
self even in heaven. Where he is, his heaven is; and 
where he goes, his heaven goes with him. The locality of 
heaven we admit, but not as essential to heaven. Angels 
are as happy when sent upon a mission to our world as in 
heaven. Moses and Elias were as happy on the Mount of 
Transfiguration as before God in heaven. They brought 
with them their unseen glory within as well as their glitter- 
ing robes without. Whether in heaven or elsewhere, in 
motion or at rest, their heaven is the same. There may be 
both activity and retirement in a perfect state of bliss; the 
one for home, the other for social enjoyment. ‘ Home, 
sweet home” was known to all animated beings in Paradise, 
and would have been known to all men, if man had continued 
in his Paradisaical state. It is known in all probability to 
angels, and why not to the redeemed in heaven? Why not 
carry with us our home feelings, our love for retirement, our 
special friendships, our public consultations and rejoicings, 
beyond the tomb? Why not find in the world to come all 
that is calculated to gratify, and turn to the best account 
the different tastes, capacities, and habits of our renovated 
being? Why not the invigorating sunshine and the cooling 
shade? Why not the active flight, and the calm repose? 
Why not the chorus as of many waters and of mighty 
thundering, and the individual song of praise; the harmony 
without and the melody within? Why not the mutual 
greetings at fresh interviews, and the partings without the 
uncertainty of return? Why not rivalry without its envy, 
love without its weakness, hope without its disappointments, 
and friendship without its fears? If, to those who overcome, 
it is said by the Lord’s Christ, “They shall walk with me 
in white, for they are worthy;” it is also said, “To him that 
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overcometh, will I give to eat of the hidden manna,” not 
that merely which all may gather, but that which secretly 
comes into his own soul; “and will give him a white stone, 
and in the stone a new name written which no man knoweth 
save he that receiveth it.” Each one hath a love token in 
his own breast. Each knows best the love which Christ 
has to him. Others see his Father’s name written on his 
forehead, but he alone reads Christ’s name upon his heart. 
He has a heaven without, but a greater heaven within. In 
his private, social, and public enjoyments combined, his 
whole heaven is contained. 

Thus friendship in all its degrees will have its full and 
continued exercise in heaven. The social principle we have 
seen to be an essential element in the Godhead. It was 
exhibited in all its varieties by our Lord on the earth. It 
is enjoyed by angels. ‘They have come to our world singly 
and in pairs, and in large companies. Two angels accom- 
panied the Lord of men, and angels in his appearance to 
Abraham. ‘Two angels executed the threatened destruction 
upon Sodom. Two angels were seen by Mary in the 
sepulchre, the one at the head, the other at the feet, where 
the body of Jesus had lain. Thus duality of friendship has 
been sanctioned by the appearance of angels. Is it too 
much to suppose that in this respect we shall be like the 
angels of God in heaven? Let us see now if we have not 
an instance of the same duality amongst the redeemed in 
heaven. Moses and Elias came down together from heaven 
to converse with Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
They were unknown to each other on the earth, but they 
had met and formed a close friendship in heaven; which 
was recognised by God in the united service to which he 
appointed them. If special friendships are formed there, 
why may not those be retained that are formed here? Can 
it be then that the college associations, which we carry with 
us everywhere in this life, shall not go with us over the 
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separating flood, but be carried away with it to “a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man pass 
thereby”? Can it be that friendships, so interwoven with 
our doctrinal views, with our experience, with our devotions, 
with all our religious exercises, with our usefulness to others, 
shall not go with the benefits resulting from them, into the 
life to come? Will these college friendships accompany us 
to the gate of heaven and leave us there, and not rather go 
with us in all their variety to be continued in far greater 
purity and enjoyment for ever? Every conference seems to 
be better than the preceding, and to bring us nearer to 
heaven. Where will they lead us at last if not to heaven 
itself? The college of the twelve apostles is there. ‘The 
wall of the city,” as seen by John in apocalyptic vision, ‘‘ had 
twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the land.” If their college be thus recognised, 
why not some inferior recognition of ours? If it shall be 
found in the history of the church, both on earth and in 
heaven, to have been set up for the defence of the truths of 
the gospel, at a time when it was most needed; if it shall 
be found that through its instrumentality many thousands. 
were added to the company of the redeemed; if it shall be 
found to have united many hearts together in holy friend- 
ship and meekness for the work and worship of heaven, we 
shall meet with our college again brethren, over there, over 
there, for ever over there. 


lpi od ef ca) Baa 


M Y address will be founded upon a well-known passage 
of Scripture upon which it may be needful to stir 

up your pure minds by way of remembrance. I allude to 
the declaration of the greatest of apostles when he says: ‘I 
laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me.” The ministers of Christ’s 
gospel are here divided into three classes. I. Those who 
say “I.” II. Those who say, “Not L” III. Those who 
say “I, yet not I.” The “I’s” are those who think too much 
of themselves; the ‘‘ Not I’s” are those who think too little 
of themselves; and the “I, yet not I’s” are those who 
think neither too much nor too little of themselves, but think 
soberly as they ought to think. These distinctions are made 
by the same apostle elsewhere. “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Here is I, and not I, and J, yet not I. 
Again, ‘‘I command, yet not I, but the Lord.” It is I who 
command ; it is not I; it is I, yet not I, but the Lord. 
Once more: “I have planted.” There is I. ‘ Neither is 
he that planteth anything.” There is “not I.” “I have 
planted, but God gave the increase.” There is, “I, yet not 
J.” It was not a casual distinction, but had an abiding place 
in the mind of the great apostle, when he said: “I laboured 
more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of 
God that was with me.” In the I class, man alone does the 
work. Inthe “Not I” class, the grace of God alone does 
the work, In the “I, yetnot I” class, the grace of God in 
connection with human instrumentality does the work. ‘I 
laboured more abundantly than they all.” That is self-com- 
mendation. “NotI.” That is self-negation. “I, yet not 
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I.” That is sclf-renunciation. In the first, there is no 
humility ; in the second, there is false humility ; in the third, 
there is true humility. These characteristics may be in 
different proportions, and yet form distinct classes, according 
as the different elements prevail. None are wholly, but all 
are mainly, of one of these three classes. There may be 
family connections between them, and some in the highest 
may be first cousins to those in the lowest class, since they 
originally come from them ; but still the three classes may be 
recognised sufficiently for our purpose. They are the “I” 
preachers, the ‘‘Not I” preachers, and the “ I, yet not I” 
preachers. 

I. WHO ARE THE CLASS THAT say “1”? 

All must say it more or less, but some there are who say 
it more than others, and with whom it holds the chief place. 
As the I stands erect amongst all the letters of the alphabet, 
though it be the least amongst them, so they stand amongst 
their brethren. A capital I unites with no other letter ; a small 
i in writing unites with all others. We speak of those who are 
represented by the capital I. No letter is so often repeated ~ 
by them. No vowel is more euphonious in their ears, from 
their own lips; and none less so from the lips of others. 
We cannot be long in their society without hearing the 
I, I, I. Nearly all speak too much of themselves. It is a 
habit insensibly acquired, and with difficulty overcome. In 
the various trades and professions of this life, in which men 
depend more upon what others think them to be than upon 
what they really are, it may succeed for a time ; but will it 
succeed in religion? Oh yes! equally well for a season. 
There was a man in apostolic times who bewitched the 
people of Samaria, giving out that himself was some great 
one, to whom they all gave heed as the great power of God. 
There was no other evidence that he was some great one 
than that he himself had given it out, and it took with the 
public. Had he no successors? Does he stand alone in 
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the world? It is surprising how egotistical some can be, 
even in the pulpit, in our day, and how many believe them 
on that account to be the great power of God. Others 
advertise themselves in periodicals and by placards as some 
great one. Verily I say unto you, they have their reward. 
Yes, their reward, not ours. They have theirs now, ours is 
yet to come. Is it wrong, then, for a minister to advertise 
his name, and his place of worship, and his public services ? 
Not in fact ; but when it has the ring in it of I, I, and goods 
to be obtained infinitely better than at any other shop. No 
one would give out himself to be some great one, unless he 
feared others would not find it out for themselves. 

Some say “I” inferentially, by the manner in which theysay 
y-o-u, h-e, t-h-e-y, by the well-known artifice of endeavouring 
to elevate themselves by depreciating others. Some do this 
by comparison, others by contrast. Yes! he has some origi- 
nality of thought, some literary taste, implying that the 
speaker has more. Or, he has too much of that of which 
the speaker is conscious that he has too little. He who is 
too argumentative condemns the brother who is too meta- 
phorical ; and wice versa. He who is slow of speech con- 
demns the fluency of others, and the fluent speaker condemns 
the slow utterance of his more cautious and correct brother. 
Whatever one has is attributed to others in an inferior de- 
gree, and whatever he has not is of little value to any. That 
which would have been a great excellence in him is but an 
ordinary qualification in others. Need we remind you of 
the claim to intellectuality set up by a certain class of 
preachers in the present day, far less by a display of it in 
themselves, than by complaining of the want of it in others ? 
Evangelical preaching with them is not intellectual preaching, 
and consequently what is not evangelical is intellectual. It 
is sure to be intellectual preaching, whatever it may be, if 
it be not the plain old Gospel. Observe how these men 
speak of the Reformers and the Puritan Fathers! And 
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why? Because they are too distant from them to be clearly 
seen. ‘Thou seest the shadow of the mountains as if they 
were men.” Let them draw nearer, and find them to be 
real men, and what kind of men they are. “ Where is now 
thy mouth, wherewith thou didst speak against them? Is 
not this the people that thou hast despised? Go out, I pray 
now, and fight with them.” 

To be fond of flattery is to say “I,’’ and especially to fish 
for it. Even truth may become flattery when injudiciously 
applied. In fashionable and imperial society, the base coin 
of flattery is a more legal currency than truth. It is expected, 
and is acceptable to any amount. It has been said of some 
of our greatest philosophers and poets, that you may lay it 
on them with trowels, nay, you may shovel it over them ; 
they can bear any weight of it; cartloads of encomiums, 
mountains of compliments, Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on 
Olympus. It should not be so with you, my brethren. Yet 
we are men as well as Christian ministers, and must not pre- 
tend to be insensible to flattery in every degree. We may 
be flattered by being told that we are insensible to it. Com- 
mendations of sermons, when not compliments merely, may 
be profitable as well as agreeable, but we must not fish for 
them. When our Lord said to Simon called Peter and 
Andrew his brother, Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men, he did not mean to fish for compliments, but for 
the souls of men. A minister, well known to me, when sent 
out from College to supply a vacant pulpit, after dining with 
one of the deacons, hope to be commended for the morning 
sermon, which was one of his best in his own estimation. 
After waiting some time for commendation, he began to fish 
for it. ‘We had a very good congregation this morning,” 
he said. “Yes,” was the reply, ‘we generally have.” After 
a time the preacher said, “I think the people were very 
attentive this morning.” ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, “they gene- 
rally are.” After a further pause, another bait was thrown 
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out. “TI hope I did not keep the people too long this 
morning.” The deacon then said: “ Young man, you want 
me to give an opinion upon your sermon this morning.” 
“Oh dear, no!” he replied, ‘‘ Pray do not think this!” 
“Well,” said he, “to tell you the truth, I did not like it.” 
“Not like it, sir? Was it not true?” “Oh, yes, it was 
true.” ‘Was it not eloquent enough?” “Yes, it. was 
eloquent enough.” ‘Why, then, did you not like it?” 
“You have given us a few crumbs of the gospel,” he said, 
“but we have not had the gospel itself! There was not 
enough of it to benefit any, and much less to satisfy a 
hungry soul.” Well would it be if every one who fishes for 
compliments always got a bite of this kind. He would not 
be so ready to say again, “‘I go a-fishing,” and others would 
not be disposed to reply, ‘‘ We also go with thee.” 

Much more might be said of the class “I.” These few 
characteristics may suffice to distinguish it from others. 
Though a distinct class, it has no union within itself. What 
union could there be in a multiplicity of capital I’s? It 
would be a grove of poplars with no connection with each 
other, each striving to lift its head higher than the rest ; and 
not of wide-spreading trees, entwining their branches in one 
glorious forest ; and much less of vine-trees, so intermingled 
with each other that it is impossible to see to what particular 
root each rich cluster belongs. Of course, we have no such 
poplars, or would-be poplars, here. If anyone is entitled to 
say “I” among us, it is our President, but even he throws 
himself under the title of zwe into the general fund, and rejoices 
in the gifts and graces of others as well as his own. Here 
we have all things common ; neither does any one say that 
aught of the things which he possesses is his own. What 
we have said, therefore, of the class I, is in contrast of 
what we are, or at least are endeavouring to be. ‘‘ But, be- 
loved, we are persuaded better things of you, though we thus 
speak.” 
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II. Woo are THE “Nort I’s”? 

Few there may be who represent themselves by the small 
i, and fewer still by a cypher; yet such may occasionally be 
found. We may think too little, as well as too much, of 
ourselves. A cipher may be something when put after an 
integer, though less than something when placed before it. 
A man may think himself to be nothing when he is some- 
thing, as well as something when he is nothing. The genus 
“‘ Not I’ comprises two species, so different from each other 
as to defy all the laws of evolution that have hitherto been 
discovered to perceive the relation between them. They 
are the diffident and the presumptuous. 

“Not I” with some is the language of dzfidence. I might 
so reflect upon my insignificance as a man, in comparison 
with the many millions of the race, and with the vastness of 
creation, and especially with God Himself, as to say “ Not I.” 
Thus the Psalmist, when gazing upon the nightly firmament, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” What 
am I in comparison with the boundlessness of creation ? 
Where was I during all the ages that those mountains have 
stood firm upon their bases, and the old ocean has sent its 
thundering billows to the shore, and those stars have been 
glittering in the sky, or even during the ages that those cedars 
have flourished on Mount Lebanon, and Jordan has been 
gurgling amongst the hills? Where was I when Abraham 
pitched his tent in Canaan, as in a strange land; when 
Moses delivered the Isyaelites from Egyptian bondage; when 
Joshua led them into the promised land; when Judean pro- 
phets struck terror in the hearts of kings; or when Greece 
and Rome startled the nations with the brilliancy of their 
literature and the prowess of their arms? Where was I 
when the Son of God trod this earth and breathed this air ; 
when salvation by the cross of Christ upon the lips of fisher- 
men triumphed over the superstition of Jews and the philo- 
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sophy of the Gentiles? Where was I when the Reformation 
dawned, and the old gospel was preached again as at first, 
with signs and wonders following? Where was I when the 
glorious company of martyrs sealed with their blood the 
truths which are now openly renounced by a large portion 
of their professed followers ? During all these changes, it was 
““Not I.” Iwas not. Yes! Iwas. I hada place in the 
purposes of God with respect to man from before the foun- 
dation of the world. I had an interest, and consequently a 
prospective existerice, in all the past revolutions of mankind. 
I was in Christ when he so loved me as to give himself for 
me. Neither the Church of Christ, nor heaven itself, nor 
the moral government of the universe, would be perfect 
without me. Let me not then despondingly say “ Not I.” 

If I were the only subject of redemption, I should suffice 
to display to a surrounding universe all the greatness and 
glory of that work ; but it is not less displayed in me because 
it is so displayed in many others; and however great the 
number that are saved, there is so much less misery and so 
much greater happiness in the universe of God for ever by 
one through my individual salvation. John Newton tells us 
somewhere in his writings, that he feared lest in the proceed- 
ings of the last day, and the great number of the saved, he 
should be overlooked; and Southey speaks of a woman, 
very old and very poor, who retained her senses long after 
the body had become a burden, and who, when she heard 
the bell toll for a funeral, used to weep and say she was 
afraid God had forgotten her. She had not forgotten God, 
and therefore God had not forgotten her. If one small 1 
were Omitted in a single page, or even in a whole book, it 
would in all probability be detected by us. How much less 
could the absence of the name of any one of us escape the 
eye of God in the Lamb’s book of life ? 

Unbelief often says “Not I. The vilest of sinners may 
be saved, but not I, Others may have an interest in the 
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exceeding great and precious promises, but not I.” “Not 
I,” said David, when his soul refused to be comforted, “I am 
a worm, and no man: I was as a beast before thee.” Not as 
aman only, or as a Christian, but as a Christian minister 
the “not I” may be diffidently uttered. ‘Not I,” said 
Moses, when he received the commission to deliver the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage. “Not I,” said Isaiah, 
when called to the prophetic office. ‘“‘ Not I,” said Jeremiah, 
on a similar occasion. ‘‘Not I,” said Jonah, when com- 
manded to go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against 
it. Is there one of us who, when he first received the calli 
to become a preacher of Christ’s gospel, or afterwards 
reflected upon the responsibility of that call, did not say in 
his heart, ‘Not I.” Neither are we to say ‘‘ Not I” because 
others are endowed with greater ministerial qualifications 
than we are. Their possession of five or ten talents is no 
reason why we should lay aside our one talent and say, 
“Not L” The savour of a treasure may be preserved longer 
in an earthen than ina golden vessel. Neither should the 
greater usefulness of others induce us to say, “Not I.” The 
want of usefulness at first, in some, has qualified them for 
greater usefulness in after life. The usefulness of some is 
better seen than that of others. How much is known of 
Peter’s usefulness, and how little of Andrew his brother, and 
yet it is Andrew who findeth his own brother, Simon, and 
brought him to Jesus. He who has been instrumental to 
the conversion of one soul cannot say, “I have laboured in 
vain,” and especially if that one becomes instrumental to the 
conversion of many others, and each of the many to many 
others also. 

While some say “ Not I” from diffidence, it is the language 
of presumption in others. While there are some who maintain. 
that men are able to save both themselves and others if they 
will; that it is the fault of the parents if their children are 
not saved, and the fault of the minister if his hearers are not ‘ 
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saved ; there are others who do not look upon their own 
salvation or that of others as depending in the least degree 
upon themselves. They say, ‘‘ Not I, but the grace of God,” 
as though the apostle had stopped there and had not gone 
on to say, the grace of God that was wth me, not without 
me. Because he laboured more abundantly than others, he 
intimates, the grace of God was more with him. There are 
not, I presume, any here who hold the grace of God in the 
salvation of souls to the exclusion of human instrumentality ; 
but which of us is there, who, having neglected to be faithful 
to any one who has been thrown in his way in traveiling or 
by other means, and whom he may never meet again until 
the last day, has not endeavoured to appease his conscience 
for the neglect by the consideration that the grace of God 
could save him as well without him as with him? What is this 
but to say, presumptuously, ““Not 1”? ‘There is more grace 
in saving souls by us than without us. Why then should we 
rob God of the grace of saving them by such feeble instru- 
mentality as ours? If it hath pleased God, by the foolish- 
ness of preaching, to save them that believe, let us go on 
with our preaching, both in season and out of season, 
however foolish it may seem, both to ourselves and others. 
‘When the devil was gone out, the dumb spake, and the 
people wondered.” 

In close alliance with this, there is the ‘not I” of self- 
confidence. It is the “not I” of Hazael, who, when the 
prophet informed him of the cruelties he was about to 
commit, said, “ What, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?” ‘‘Not I,” said Peter, when our Lord said to 
his disciples, ‘‘ All ye shall be offended because of me this 
night!” Though all, he said, should be offended because 
of thee, Thomas, James, John, my own brother Andrew, one 
and all, yet will not I. When told by our Lord that during 
that very night he would deny him thrice, he said with still 
greater confidence, ‘‘Though I should die with thee, yet will 
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I not deny thee.” Lord, what is man? “Hold ¢how me 
up, and I shall be safe.” 

III. Who are the “I, yet not Ps”? 

This is the class to which Paul belongs, and all his true 
followers. Our efforts, though nothing in themselves, are 
something when the grace of God accompanies them. This 
is the apostle’s meaning when he says, “I laboured more 
abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me.” Were I to endeavour to lift a hundred- 
ton weight, it would be “I.” Were I to do it by touching 
the lever of a hydraulic press, it would be “I, yet not I.” 
Were I to endeavour to set a railway train in motion by 
drawing it with my hands, it would be “I.” Were I to make 
the same attempt by turning a small handle of the engine, 
it would be “I, yet not I.” The whole power of the gospel 
is in the gospel itself, and I am not to be ashamed of the 
little I can do to set it in motion, because it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth, but rather 
rejoice in it on that account. I glory in my infirmity, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. It is this power which 
is not of ourselves that is styled by the apostle the grace of 
God ; and which, because it does not act apart from human 
instrumentality, he styles “ the grace of God which was with 
me.” ‘The conditions upon which we may look for the grace 
of God to be with us are, that we preach the truths by which 
the Spirit of God operates upon the souls of men; that we 
are in continual exercise of a prayerful dependence upon his 
aid ; and that we give the whole glory of the success of our 
efforts where alone it is due. We have, in fact, to keep our- 
selves behind the scene, and let nothing but the grace of 
God appear. ‘This keeping ourselves out of sight is the very 
essence of the “I, yet not I.” In proportion as we are seen, 
the gospel’s own effect is hindered, and in proportion as we 
are not seen it is promoted. It must be I, yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me. The “I” must be there 
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for depending upon the grace, and the grace, that it may not 
be depended upon in vain. 

This may be well known to us all, but the extent to which 
we may and ought to keep ourselves out of sight may not 
have been sufficiently considered by us. Let us look for our 
guidance in this respect to some of the principal examples 
that are given us in the Scriptures. 

Moses seldom speaks of himself in the first person, and 
never, to my recollection, in selfcommendation. His 
writings present a singular contrast in this respect with 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Tacitus, and Czesar ; with Homer’s 
Ulysses and Achilles; with the ‘‘ guorum major pars fuc” of 
Virgil’s ‘‘Afneas ;” with Josephus, and with nearly all ancient 
and modern historians. He has not put his name to any of 
the five books of Scripture.that were written by him. He is 
not everlastingly talking of himself to Pharaoh, or to the 
Israelites, but of the God that sent him. He speaks much 
of Moses, but as though he were entirely unknown to him, 
and never in direct commendation of him, although honour- 
able mention is made of him by others more than twenty 
times in the Old Testament, and more than fifty times in 
the New ; although he is identified with the Law as Christ 
is with the Gospel, and although he has the still greater 
honour of being associated with Christ, on one occasion, at 
least, in the songs of the redeemed in heaven. “They sing 
the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb.” The commendation of Moses in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy was evidently written by another after his 
death, probably by Joshua ; to teach us how much better it 
is that ministers should speak well of each other than of 
themselves. Joshua, like Moses, speaks of himself in the 
third person. When David speaks of himself, it is almost. 
entirely of what God has done for him and by him. He 
has not put his name to the psalms and hymns composed 
by him, as modern writers of psalms and hymns generally 
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do. He leaves his poems to speak for themselves. “Not 
I, but the grace of God which was with me,” is the signature 
to every one. Isaiah’s prophecies were published and cir- 
culated as tracts anonymously. There was a reason for this 
in some of the tracts themselves, but where shall we find a 
man in our day who, if he had written such a tract as the 
fortieth chapter of Isaiah, which a Demosthenes, a Cicero, a 
Longinus, a Chalmers, a Guthrie, might have been more 
proud to have written than all the productions of his pen, 
who would not have put his name to it? What man is 
there in our day who, if he had written such a gospel-tract 
as the fifty-tthird chapter of Isaiah, would not, if he had 
happened to have had the same name, have given it the title 
of “Isaiah on the Atonement”? Jeremiah speaks in the 
first person when there is least occasion for praise, and in the 
third person when he is most to be commended. Ezekiel 
writes chiefly, as of some other, in the third person. His 
name occurs twice only in all his writings. Daniel writes 
as though /e were not Daniel. It was Daniel who was sent 
for to interpret the king’s dream. It was Daniel who was 
cast into the lions’ den. It was Daniel who interpreted the 
handwriting upon the wall. It was not, to all appearance, 
the “I” of the historian by whom these events are related. 
Daniel was probably of the royal seed of David, but there 
is no intimation of it in his own writings. Some of the pro- 
phets were probably of sacerdotal rank, but the only one 
who speaks of his former social position and _ intellectual 
culture, tells us he was no prophet, nor son of a prophet, 
but a herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore fruit. . Thus the 
Old Testament saints say ‘‘I, yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me.” Their faults we learn from themselves, 
their excellences from others. If there be an exception to 
this rule, it isin the Ecclesiastes of Solomon, in which “ What 
Z have seen,” and “J have said,’ and “JZ have done,” 
is continually occurring, and not perhaps inappropriately 
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in a book that was written to show “ Vanity of vanities ; all 
is vanity.” In the Proverbs, it is not Solomon, but wisdom, 
that speaks: “Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her 
voice in the streets.” 

As we pass from the Old Testament to the New, let us 
inquire how the John who comes between the two dispensa- 
tions is spoken of, and how he speaks of himself. To him, 
and him alone, the honourable title of ‘‘ Baptist” is given in 
Scripture. He is not styled @ Baptist, but cre Baptist ; not 
surely because there was no other, but as the baptizer rather 
than as one of the baptized. We read of his baptizzmg, not 
of his being baptized. It has been generally supposed he 
was styled John the Baptist to distinguish him from John 
the Evangelist; but this suggests the hevetzcal notion that 
John the Evangelist was not a Baptist, John the Baptist 
was doubtless so called, because it was descriptive of his 
principal office, He was a thorough Baptist, without doubt, 
and yet too modest to give himself the title. He is styled 
so by others, and by Christ himself. Honourable mention 
is made of him in Isaiah’s prophecies. The Old Testament 
closes with him, as one that would come in the spirit and 
power of Elias; and the New Dispensation, according to 
two of the Evangelists, commences with the miraculous an- 
nouncement of his birth, He was of honourable parentage, 
of priestly rank on his father’s side, and of royal rank on his 
mother’s side, and second cousin to our Lord. His popu- 
larity was so great that Matthew tells us, “ Then went out 
to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan ;” and 
our Lord made this honourable mention of him: “ Verily I 
say unto you, Among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” How, now, 
did he speak of himself? He would not, it seems, have 
said anything of himself, if he had not been compelled to do 
so by priests and Levites who were sent from Jerusalem to 
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him with the inquiry, “Who art thou?” He replied by 
saying who he,was not. “I am not the Christ.” They 
asked him, “What then? Art thou Elias?” He saith, “I 
am not.” ‘Art thou that prophet ?” that is, the prophet of 
whom Moses spoke. He answered, “No.” Then said they 
unto him, ‘ Who art thou? that we may give an answer to 
them that sent us.” He then said, “I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, 
as said the prophet Esaias.” He says nothing about him- 
self, his priestly descent, and the miraculous accompaniments 
of his birth. Iam a voice, he says, a mere voice, crying in 
the wilderness ; and even that I do not say of myself, so 
much as a prophet says it of me. Less he could not say of 
himself, more he would not say. It is enough for any mes- 
senger sent from God in our day to say. What more is he 
than a voice? The message is God’s; the voice is ours. 
Neither the thoughts nor the words are ours, when we de- 
liver his message faithfully, but the voice only. Observe, 
too, where John puts himself in relation to his Master, not 
below him as he was God merely, or even as man merely ; 
not below his human soul merely, but his human body ; not 
below his feet merely, but the very sandals he wore—“ the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose.” Thus the Baptist, the prince of Baptists, spoke 
of himself. He said, “ Not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me.” 

How, now, do the Evangelists in their gospel histories 
speak of themselves? None of them have put their names 
to their own productions. The title page is omitted in their 
writings. Others were left to do it for them. They gene- 
rally speak of themselves as of some other person. Matthew 
speaks of a man named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom, to whom Jesus said, “ Follow me,” and he followed 
him. In enumerating the twelve apostles, he puts his own 
name after Thomas. Mark and Luke put it before Thomas. 
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Note here, as Matthew Henry would say, we should always 
put our own name on a public list or placard lower than it 
would have been placed by others. He styles himself in his 
own list of the apostles, “‘ Matthew the publican.” No very 
honourable title in the estimation of those to whom he is 
writing. Where others would have put D.D. or LL.D. or 
M.A., he puts “publican.” He does not say “ Peter the 
fisherman,” or mention anyone’s former calling but his own. 
Few ministers go back to their former callings for an appen- 
dage to their names in our day, and especially when it would 
be less honourable to them than to the grace of God that is 
with them. Matthew speaks of Jesus sitting down to meat 
in his house, and many publicans and sinners sitting down 
with him, from which we might have concluded that it was a 
poor company and a poor entertainment ; but Luke tells us 
that he made a great feast, and gives us the idea of a sump- 
tuous banquet. 

Mark neither mentions his own name nor says “ I.” 

Luke commences his gospel history by saying, “ It seemed 
good to me, having a perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write ;” but who the me is, we are left 
to find out as best we can. The Acts of the Apostles, we 
are told, are by the same author, but still there is no intima- 
tion who he is. There is no personal allusion until we come 
to the sixteenth chapter, in which the pronouns we and ws 
occur, which is resumed again in the twentieth chapter, 
where the Z/ey of Paul’s company is changed for we, and the 
we or us is always afterwards used, but still without the 
name. Particular mention is made of other names. ‘‘ There 
accompanied him,” he says (that is Paul), “into Asia Sopater of 
Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus ; 
and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus 
and Trophimus. These going before tarried for us at ‘Troas, 
and we sailed away.” Where is Luke here? He is included 
in the we and ws. Just as if any one of us, with three or 
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four others, had accompanied the President to Mentone or 
the Hampshire forest, and should give a description of it by 
mentioning all other names but our own. Who was Sopater ? 
Who was Aristarchus, or Secundus, or Trophimus, that their 
names should be immortalized in connection with the travels 
of the great apostle, and Luke’s name be passed over in 
silence? They were occasionally only with Paul, but he 
continually. Yet how seldom is he associated with him in 
the narrative! Who thinks of his being with Paul in his 
journey from Troas to Jerusalem, kneeling down with him 
and the elders from Ephesus upon the sea-shore >—with him 
at Tyre and Ptolemais, and in the house of Philip at 
Cesarea?—with him when rescued by the chief captain 
Lysias from an infuriated crowd at Jerusalem ?—with him in 
the military escort to Czesarea?—with him during the two 
years’ imprisonment in that city ?—with him in his perilous 
voyage to Italy; and with him in his imprisonment at 
Rome? Yet there he is, and so faithfully adhering to him 
to the last that, when Paul was about to be offered up, and 
the time of his departure was at hand, he said, “ Only Luke 
is with me.” Only Luke! Yet Luke never mentions his. 
own name. It is mentioned twice only—once by Paul in 
the above instance, and once in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, as the beloved physician. There is no one, perhaps, 
of whom the great apostle could more truly say, if he had 
only been better known, “ unto whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles.” Luke stands 
high in the class of the “I, yet not I.” 

John does not mention his own name once either in his 
Gospel history or in his Epistles. He speaks of John the 
Baptist as John, never as the Baptist, as though it were 
needful to distinguish himself from him. He speaks of a 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and who leaned on his bosom, 
and of a disciple to whom Jesus, in the midst of the agonies 
of crucifixion, committed the care of his mother, and of the 
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other disciple that outran Peter and came first to the sepul- 
chre, and the disciple that testifies these things, but never 
says I, nor mentions his own name. In the Apocalypse he 
says “I John,” not I the favourite disciple, I the primate of the 
Asiatic churches, but simply “I John.” Yes, there is an ap- 
pendage to his name, which is this, ‘‘who also am your 
brother and companion in tribulation.” Brother John! 

Peter even never says “I Peter.” Forward as he was, 
he never speaks of himself by name in his writings, much 
less asserts his own supremacy. He instructs Mark, who 
is supposed to have written his gospel narrative under the 
direction of Peter, to speak less in his praise than the other 
Evangelists have done. It is Mark who most fully relates 
Peter’s denial of his Lord. 

There were three disciples more privileged, on three occa- 
sions at least, than the rest. The first of these, which was 
the restoration to life of the daughter of Jairus, is mentioned 
by Mark and Luke, and not by any one of the privileged 
ones. To the second, which was upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, Peter alone refers, and that but once, and by the 
modest title of we: ‘‘ This voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with Him in the holy mount.” The 
third occasion, which was in the Garden of Gethsemane, is 
mentioned by none of the privileged ones. John writes as 
though all the disciples were alike present on that occasion. 
Matthew records the distinction without any appearance of 
jealousy, and leaves us to conclude that he was among the 
disciples who were at the bottom of the hill who were re- 
proved for their want of faith to cast out an evil spirit which 
a sorrowful parent had faith in them todo. ‘The manner in 
which all Christ’s earliest disciples speak in each other’s 
commendation, rather than their: own, is worthy of special 
notice, and of special imitation by us. 

Let us see now how Paul carried out his own rule of “I, 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” He was 
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compelled to say “I” more than others, and therefore tells 
us in what manner and with what spirit it should be uttered. 
He was forced at times to speak of himself in vindication of 
his office. As an apostle he stood alone and worked alone. 
None of the other apostles directly co-operated with him. 
He parted with them at Jerusalem with the understanding 
that he would be chiefly, if not exclusively, the apostle of 
the Gentiles. His claim to the apostleship on account of 
his separation from the rest, and the peculiar ground upon 
which it was founded, depended chiefly upon his own testi- 
mony. He was compelled, therefore, to speak of his call to 
the office, to say I, I, much to his own regret, and to declare 
that he was not behind the very chiefest apostles. “ Are 
they Hebrews? So am JI. Are they Israelites? So 
am J. Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I. 
Are they ministers of Christ? JI speak as a fool, I am 
more.” ‘J am become a fool,” he says, “‘in glorying,” ‘Ye 
have compelled me.” Note here that if Paul made a fool of 
himself by speaking of himself when compelled to it by 
others, what greater fools we make of ourselves when we 
speak much of ourselves of our own accord! Did any at 
Corinth say, “I am of Paul”? He indignantly replied, 
“Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul?” Was’ he ridiculed as in bodily presence 
weak, and in speech contemptible? He replied, that he 
gloried in his infirmity, that the power of Christ might rest 
upon him. This compelled him to reveal a secret which he 
had kept for fourteen years, and which might have remained 
so to the end of time, if there had been no fear of his use- 
fulness being hindered by his refusal to make it known. If 
he had told it at once, it would have been “I ;” if he had 
never told it, it would have been “ Not I ;” but having told 
it fourteen years afterwards, when it became needful to 
account for his bodily affliction, and to show that even that 
was a confirmation of his office, it was “I, yet not I, but the 
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grace of God which was with me.” Observe how modestly he 
speaks of this unparalleled privilege: “I knew a man in 
Christ above fourteen years ago, such an one caught up to the 
third heaven.” Of course he could not have known such a 
man if it had not been himself; but it was far less ostenta- 
tious than saying, I was caught up to the third heaven. 
“ Of such a one will I glory: yet of myself I will not glory.” 
Here is “I, yet not I.” I will glory, and I will not glory. 
Then when he speaks of the humiliation that was needful to 
prevent undue exaltation, he says “I.” “Lest I should be 
exalted above measure, there was given to me a thorn in 
the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me.” He speaks 
of the exaltation as of some other man, but of the humilia- 
tion as his own. When Paul got into the higher life, he did 
not speak of it until fourteen years afterwards, and then only 
to say, that although the translation was momentary, the 
weakness it occasioned him remained to the end of his days. 
This disposition of Paul to speak disparagingly rather than 
boastfully of himself, that the grace of God might be magni- 
fied in him, was evinced through the whole of his career, 
and increasingly so to its close. In the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which is generally admitted to have been written 
about the year 56, he says, “‘I am the least of the apostles, 
and am not meet to be called an apostle.’ In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which dates about the year 63, he styles 
himself “less than the least of all saints.” In the First 
Epistle to Timothy, which was written about the year 65, he 
styles himself the “chief of sinners.” He is, first, the least 
of the apostles in his own estimation; seven years after- 
wards, instead of thinking more of himself, he is “less than 
the least of all saints;” and two years after that, not: long 
before the time of his departure was at hand, he is “the 
chief of sinners.” Thus the impression of his own nothing- 
ness and of Christ as all in all grew upon him. Young 
ministers generally think more of themselves and talk more 
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of themselves than old ones. ‘To grow in grace is to grow 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
to grow in the knowledge of Him is to grow in the know- 
ledge of ourselves. 

We may learn the use to be made of the pronoun I even 
by the example of Christ himself. If we reflect how he 
might have spoken of himself, and how he has spoken of 
himself, we shall be surprised to find how much it is in ac- 
cordance with our theme. Never man, even in this respect, 
spake like this man. He speaks of himself as the Son of 
man more frequently than as the Son of God. He is called 
Son of man by himself only; his disciples speak of him 
as the Son of God. He speaks of his Father’s love in 
sending him into the world, rather than of his own love in 
consenting to so painful an undertaking. He speaks of 
his works as done by the Father rather than by himself. 
His humiliation and suffering he speaks of as his own, and 
his exaltation and glory as from the Father. ‘‘ He made 
himself,” as the apostle says, “‘of no reputation, wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him.” ‘The glory given him 
by the Father on account of his finished work, he speaks of 
as the glory of his redeemed rather than his own. The 
‘IT ams” of Christ refer to what he is for others rather than 
for himself. “I am the light of the world.” I am the 
bread of life.” “I am the good shepherd.” ‘‘I am the 
door.” “Tam the true vine.” ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” All these are humbling offices for him to 
assume, but infinitely beneficial to others. He appeals to 
the witness of the Scriptures, of his Father, and of his own 
works on his behalf, rather than to his own testimony. If 
he ever made a direct profession of his real character, it was 
not to the rulers or /fevati of the age. It was to a poorand 
dishonourable woman, who had said to him, “I know that 
Messiah cometh,” that he said, “I that speak unto thee am 
he;” and to the band of men who were sent to arrest him, he 
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said, “‘If ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, I am he.” If it be 
asked, What has all this to do with the subject before us ? 
we have the reply in those words of Christ to the Father : 
“As thou hast sent me into the world, so have I sent them 
into the world.” Not to seek their own glory, but the glory 
of him that sent them ; not to say I” or “Not I,” but “J, 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” 

Finally, may we not extend the analogy to the way in 
which God reveals himself to all his creatures? We have 
his works, and his word, and his incarnate Son, but where is 
God himself? He is the King eternal, immortal, and in- 
visible. The invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen. The things of the invisible God 
are seen, but where is God himself? He is behind each 
blade of grass, behind the dewdrop, behind the flower, be- 
hind the butterfly’s wing. He is behind the dark cloud, 
peeping over its edges with smiles of covenant love. He is 
looking lovingly upon us in the blue eye of the violet, with 
gentle reproof in the spotless lily, with inviting cheerfulness 
in every star, and with a right goodwill in the pastures 
clothed with flocks and the valleys covered over with corn. 
He leaves, in fact, the mountain and the valley, the land 
and the ocean, the clouds and the sunshine to speak of him 
as the invisible God. In Providence, “Verily thou art a 
God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.” In 
his word he is heard, but not seen. He is in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, but Christ only is seen. If 
we ask to get a sight of the Father, as one did of old— 
“ Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us”—“ He that hath 
seen me,” says Christ, ‘“hath seen the Father.” How like 
we are even to God himself, when we seek to be seen in our 
works, and in others, rather than in ourselves! 

On the whole, we see how essential humility is to the 
success of our work here, and to the enjoyment of its reward 
hereafter. Is there humility, then, in heaven? Yes, there is. 
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It is in angels who veil their faces with their wings before the 
throne. It is in the redeemed who cast their crowns before 
the throne. It is in him that sitteth upon the throne. 
By the pride of the creature man fell, by the humility of 
the Creator he is recovered from the fall. Hence humility 
is enthroned in heaven. How so? say you. “I beheld, 
and, lo, a Lamb as it had been slain, in the midst of the 
throne.” A lamb! There is humility. A lamb as it had 
been ‘slain. There is humiliation. A lamb as it had been 
slain in the midst of the throne. . There is humiliation 
glorified, nay, even deified. It is not a lion, but a lamb, 
that is in the midst of the throne; and this makes heaven 
what it is for ever to the redeemed. How suitable then is 
a lamb-like spirit both for earth and for heaven! To be 
lamb-like is to be Christ-like. Oh, then, let us live, let us 
labour, let us suffer, let us die, let us enter heaven, let us 
abide there for ever, as those that follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth! 


MINISTERIAL INDIVIDUALITIES. 


NDIVIDUALITY is not a numerical distinction only. 
It denotes that by which one thing differs from all 
others. No two things are alike in all respects. If alike in 
themselves, they must occupy different portions of space, 
and relatively differ from each other. Every atom has some 
peculiarity by which it is distinguished from all other atoms. 
A compound substance may differ essentially from the parts 
of which itis compounded. All things have their genus and 
their differentia. Each plant and animal has its distinctive 
peculiarity amongst all others of the same species. Much 
more may this be affirmed of rational beings. Individuality 
in these includes personality ; personality, consciousness ; 
and consciousness, responsibility. Identity is unchangeably 
the same, but individuality is continually being developed in 
its relation both to ourselves and others. Its influence is in- 
cessant and incalculable. If the alteration of the position of 
a single pebble on the sea-shore has some effect upon the 
gravitation of all other bodies in the universe, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that every act, or even thought, of a 
moral being, and much more his whole individual character, 
should have some influence in relation to the entire moral 
government of God. 

The individuality of each one is that which is peculiar to 
himself. It is depicted in his countenance. It is seen in 
his handwriting. It extends to all he thinks and feels, and 
is evinced to others in all he says and does. It is this which 
we recognize when we say of anything he does, “It is just 
like him.” If he be a painter, or a sculptor, or an architect, 
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or a poet, or a writer upon any subject, his individuality will 
be seen in his productions; and in proportion as they are 
natural and original, they will be affirmed to be just like him. 
Even an imitator can seldom be hid. In moral dispositions 
and actions, individualities are not less apparent. Charac- 
ters are first formed by words and deeds, and are then seen 
in them, and recognized by them. Christianity adopts the 
individuality as it has been more or less developed in an un- 
converted state, and adapts it to its own use. Hence the 
agreeable and profitable distinctions amongst Christians 
themselves. Peter’s Christianity is not in all respects that of 
Paul, nor Paul’s of James or John. Substantially the Chris- 
tianity of all true Christians is alike ; but it receives a colour- 
ing or taint from the individuality of each one. The 
impetuosity of Peter, the gentleness of John, the enthusiasm 
of Paul, the industry of Martha, and the meekness of Mary, 
are not annihilated, but utilized, in the transfer from nature 
to grace. Doctrines and duties, which, like rays of light, 
have no difference in themselves, are reflected in all the 
varieties of colour and shade by the individualities to which 
they are applied. Upon these characteristic differences all 
Christian communion depends. There can be no commu- 
nion between those who in all things agree, any more than 
between those who in all things disagree. If two individuals 
were exactly agreed in every shade of opinion, every wave 
of experience, and every ripple of emotion, they would derive 
as much profit and pleasure from each other, as from the 
reflection of themselves in a mirror, and no more. If man 
would have another self, it must not be Azmself. Individual 
diversity is as needful as general uniformity for the com- 
munion of saints. We must both agree to differ, and differ 
to agree. 

Let us look at individuality now in its relation to the 
Christian ministry. If it has its effect upon the reception of 
Christianity, in its experience in the heart and life, it cannot 
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fail to have some effect upon its communication to others. 
This will be evident in conversational utterances, when out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh; and 
much more in the greater expenditure of thought and feeling 
in preaching the word. No two individuals could give 
utterance to the same sentiment in precisely the same tone and 
manner, and much less when it passes not dy them merely, 
but “rough them. The gospel has to be received by us, 
before it is transmitted through us, to others. The more it 
enters into our own minds and hearts, the more effectively 
it will pass from us into the minds and hearts of others; and 
the more will our individual peculiarities be connected with 
it. “Being affectionately desirous of you, we were willing 
to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto us.” 
If our own souls go with the truths we preach, our own 
individualities will go with them. They would not, and 
could not, be our own communications without them. 

The inspiration of the Scriptures comes to us with the 
personal peculiarities of those through whom its truths are 
made known. Of all that is related either of Moses, or by 
Moses, we may truly say, ‘It is just like him,” of Abra- 
ham’s whole character and history, “It is just like him,” of 
all the Psalms of David, “‘ They are just like him.” The 
same may be affirmed of the prophecies of Isaiah, of Jere- 
miah, of Ezekiel, of Daniel, of Amos, and of others. In the 
histories of the same events by the four Evangelists, their 
distinctive individualities are alike apparent. The gospels 
of Paul, and Peter, and James, and John, are substantially 
the same, and yet not without their distinguishing peculiari- 
ties. The gospel of Luther and of Calvin was the same, 
but still there was the Lutherism of the one, and the 
Calvinism of the other. Thus each one’s peculiarity is in 
his own gospel, and he can say with Paul, “ According to 
my gospel. We have this treasure in earthen vessels,” not of 
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gold or silver, but earthen vessels; and not, therefore, 
without some earthly taint in them. Yet are they not less 
suitable on that account, but more so, as the frailty of the 
vessel shows the whole power to lie in that which is con- 
tained in it, and is communicated by it. Our message is 
not therefore less inspired because it is human as well as 
divine, and carries with it the individual peculiarities of 
those by whom it is proclaimed. It is even more effective, 
because it is brought nearer to those to whom it is made 
known. ‘“ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power,” in others, ‘““may be of God, and 
not of us.” 

We must take care, however, that our individuality does 
not influence the gospel instead of being influenced by it. 
It is one thing for our individualities to be conformed to 
the gospel, and quite another thing for the gospel to be 
conformed to them. We should then have as many gospels 
as there are teachers of the gospel; and this is precisely 
what does happen when individualities get the upper hand 
of the gospel, when the gospel is made subservient to their 
indulgence, when the man is seen in the gospel rather than 
the gospel in the man. This is the fruitful source of all 
scepticism, and of all gospel errors, both in ancient and 
modern times. ‘ Everyone hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, 
hath a revelation, hath an interpretation.” They call their 
gospels by their own names, and well they may; since they 
have more of themselves in them than of Christ Jesus the 
Lord. 

If left to the influence of the gospel, and dominated by 
it, our individualities should be encouraged rather than sup- 
pressed, Each one has his own peculiar way of making the 
gospel known to others, and it is the best way for him, 
because it is his own. Men of different capacities and 
dispositions are called to this office, because the Lord has 
need of them. Everyone, therefore, should be himself. He 
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should not deprive the church and the world of what he is, 
by endeavouring to be what he is not. He is most effective 
when most natural, whatever his individuality may be. If 
it be inferior to that of others, it is what others have not, 
and is not less needful and effective in its own appropriate 
sphere. It is not by what we are, in common with others, but 
what we are in distinction from them, that God is glorified by 
us. Let us not seek, then, to be more or less than Providence 
and grace have made us, but throw our whole selves, with 
all that we have in common with others, and all that we 
have in distinction from them, into the work whereunto we 
have been called. ‘For I say, through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith. Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion of faith ; or ministry, let 
us wait on our ministering: or he that teacheth, on teaching ; 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortation.” 

The influence of individuality in preaching is chiefly seen 
in the selection of subjects, and in the method of treating 
them. Most, if not all, preachers have their favourite 
portions of the Christian system which are most suited to 
their capacity and taste, in which they are most at home, 
and upon which they preach with the greatest freedom and 
force. With some it is the election of grace, with some the 
person of Christ, with some atonement by his death, with 
some justification by faith, with some the work of the Spirit 
in regeneration and sanctification, with some the practical 
claims of the gospel, with some the exceeding great and 
precious promises, and with some the powers of the world to 
come. ‘This inclination may be profitably indulged to a 
certain extent, provided it be not to the exclusion of other 
parts of the Christian system, or greatly out of proportion to 
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them. No one part, indeed, can be faithfully represented 
without being seen in harmony with the whole. No one 
can be blamed for preaching most upon that part of the 
gospel upon which he can preach best. In Paul’s writings 
there is evidently what he could call “my gospel ;” and 
John has his gospel, and James has his gospel. With the 
one it is the gospel of faith, with another the gospel of love, 
and with another the gospel of practical holiness ; not ex- 
clusively, but characteristically so. The same difference 
may be observed in our best theological writers. Each one 
excels himself on the subject in which he is most like him- 
self. Our individualities, therefore, in this respect may, and 
ought to be, indulged within reasonable control. 

In the treatment of a subject, our own ability and 
tendency to argument or oratory, to conciseness or amplifi- 
cation, to plainness or imagery, to pathos or sublimity, may 
in like manner be encouraged rather than suppressed. 
Even humour, when part of a man, must be thrown into a 
subject that absorbs the whole man. Ifa preacher takes 
his whole self with him into the pulpit, and throws his whole 
self into his discourse, the more he is lost to himself the 
more he will be seen by others. He willjbe brought more 
into sympathy with the people, and they will: be brought 
more into sympathy with him. The more readily, in fact, 
will the gospel flow from his soul into theirs. Individuali- 
ties, therefore, are not ignored or even diminished by the 
gospel, but are sanctified by it, both for our own good and 
for the good of others. 

Our individualities are for others, 2s much if not more 
than for ourselves, and their individualities, in like manner, 
are for us. We have in others far more than we have in 
ourselves. As each atom contributes its share to the gravi- 
tation of worlds, but owes its safety and repose infinitely 
‘more to what it receives than to what it gives, and each 
plant receives more benefit from the soil and the atmosphere 
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than it confers, and each branch owes its growth less to 
itself than to the other branches of the tree, and each member 
receives more benefit from the body than it bestows, so 
men are formed to find greater pleasure and profit in others 
than in themselves. If of several individuals each one 
takes pleasure in all the rest, he receives in proportion to 
their number more happiness than he bestows. What he 
receives is the love of many, what he gives is the love of one 
only. Nothing is lost by giving, while much is gained by 
receiving. The love of one other only is better than self- 
love, how much more the love of many. With regard to 
profit especially, how much more are we indebted to others 
than they are to us! What is all that we can individually 
contribute, by speaking or writing, to the edification of 
others, compared with that which we have received? What 
have we to give that we have not received? We may have 
some originality or shade of meaning in our individuality 
which even in the boundlessness of creation is not displayed 
elsewhere. This we are bound to give, because it cannot be 
given by any other, but what is that to the benefits we 
receive from the individualities of others? In devotion, too, 
how much more may be gathered from the hearts of others 
than from our own! Everyone, therefore, can well afford to 
give his individuality for the benefit of the individualities of 
others. In proportion as self-sacrifice becomes mutual and 
universal, much as it is vaunted in the present day as the 
very essence of Christianity, it is no sacrifice at all. We have 
only to suppose a moral principle to become universal, that 
its true value may be known. Let us apply it to self-sacri- 
fice. If A gives himself to B, and B to C, and C to D, and 
so on to Z, and Z gives himself to A, each one might just as 
well retain his own. If one gives himself to all, and all 
give themselves to each one, there is gain to all and self- 
sacrifice in none. ‘The self-sacrifice of Christ, which is 
supposed by many to have been chiefly for our imitation, 
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derived its own value from the fact that it could have and 
needed no return. ‘That which was infinitely meritorious in 
the Saviour, has no merit in the saved. The one has every- 
thing to sacrifice, the other has nothing. So much for self- 
sacrifice in the place of faith in Christ in which man is 
nothing, and worse than nothing, and Christ is all and in 
all. 

In this conference, how much of the profit comes to each 
one from others, and how little goes from each one to them ! 
The pleasure, too, we take in others is far greater than any 
pleasure we can take in ourselves. As one in Christ, we are 
bound to take as much pleasure in others’ gifts and graces 
as if they were our own. They are, in fact, our own. “All 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, all are 
yours.” The go in Peter, the cuture in Apollos, and both 
the culture and go in Paul, all are yours. Nor is this less 
true of the Paul, or Apollos, or Peter amongst ourselves. 
What is theirs is ours, and what is ours is theirs. No one 
can say that aught of the gifts and graces which he has 
received are his own; but we have all things common. 
What is given to each one is for the benefit of all, and what 
is given to all is for the benefit of each one. We are 
to be thankful for the gifts and graces of others as well as 
for our own. Paul in nearly all his Epistles to the churches 
shows that he is as thankful to God for them as they are for 
him. To the Romans he says, “I thank my God, through 
Jesus Christ, for you all, that your faith is spoken of through- 
out the whole world.” To the Corinthians he says, “I thank 
my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which 
is given you by Jesus Christ; that in everything ye are 
enriched by him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge.” 
To the Ephesians he says, “I also, after I heard of your 
faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, cease 
not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers.” To the Philippians, “I thank my God upon 
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every remembrance of you.” To the Colossians, ‘We 
give thanks to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you, since we heard of your faith 
in Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have to all the 
saints.” To the Thessalonians, “We are bound to thank 
God always for you, brethren, as it is meet, because that 
your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity of every one 
of you all toward each other aboundeth; so that we our- 
selves glory in you in the churches of God. Now we live, if 
ye stand fast in the Lord. For what thanks can we render 
to God again for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for 
your sakes before our God?” These quotations may suffice 
to show how thankful this most gifted of all men was for the 
gifts and graces of others, and the encouragement and 
profit which he himself had derived from them. There was 
no jealousy in him, no envying the popularity of others. 
When he was in bonds he rejoiced that the word of God 
was not bound. He was thankful for the churches to which 
he writes, not only for what he had heard respecting them, 
but for what he himself had witnessed, and the benefit 
which he himself had derived from them. I thank my God, 
he says to the Philippians, for every remembrance of you, 
not only of the Sabbath services, but for the Monday prayer 
meetings, for the weekly services for mutual exhortation, for 
the revival meetings, and for the much people that was 
added unto the Lord. To the Romans, whom he has not 
yet visited, he says, *‘I long to see you, that I may impart 
unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be estab- 
lished.” Was that all? Was the benefit to be all on one 
side? No! for he adds, ‘‘ That is, that I may be comforted 
together with you by the mutual faith both of you and me.” 
That he was thankful for his own gifts chiefly on account of 
others, he thus avers : ‘‘That for the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons thanks may be given by many 
on our behalf.” He speaks of it, too, as the highest honour 
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that could be conferred upon him on earth or in heaven : 
“They glorified God in me.” 

The application of these remarks to this conference will 
be obvious to you all. We give thanks to God on each 
other’s behalf. We are thankful for those who are enriched 
in all utterance and in all knowledge, and not less so for the 
faith in the Lord Jesus and the love to all the saints, which 
are pre-eminent in others. We live while the College stands 
fast in the Lord. We ourselves glory in it in the churches 
of God, and thank God, through Jesus Christ, that its faith 
is spoken of throughout the whole world. They who are 
far off, as well as they who are nigh, thank God upon every 
remembrance of it. And there is not one of us, I trust, who 
would not look upon it as the best diploma which this, or 
any other College, could confer, to be able to say, “‘ They 
glorified God in me.” 

If there be anyone more entitled to this honour than all 
others now living, it would be without doubt the President 
of this College. No one desires less that he may be glorified 
by man, and no one desires more that God may be glorified 
in him, How many are there who have glorified, are still 
glorifying, and will hereafter glorify God in him. Their joy 
is his joy, notwithstanding his labours and afflictions on 
their behalf ; and for their sakes he is willing to abide in the 
flesh rather than his own. As a college we glorify God in 
him. His qualifications are not envied by us, because we 
have them already. We haye them in him, which is next to 
having them in ourselves ; and we are scarcely less thankful 
for them in him, than if we had them in ourselves. Had we 
them in ourselves, they would be claimed by others. Like 
all spiritual gifts they are given for others as well as for our- 
selves; and are increased by giving and diminished by 
withholding. The qualifications of our President are valued 
by him on our account as much as his own ; and he is most 
thankful for them, that for the gifts bestowed on him by 
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means of many persons thanks may be given by many on his 
behalf. No one of us wishes in all respects to be anyone 
else. He may wish to have another’s gifts and graces, and 
yet not wish to have any other individuality than his own. 
Were our President to say to us, “I would to God, that all 
~ who hear me this day were not only almost, but altogether, 
such as I am,” it would not be without the qualifying clause, 
“except these bonds.” Nor even here, is all the pleasure 
and profit on one side. Our President is not altogether 
without the good effects of the gifts and graces of others 
upon him. For what one individuality gives, upwards of 
four hundred other individualities may make some return, 
**T joy and rejoice with you all,” he can say ; ‘‘ for the same 
cause also do you joy and rejoice with me.” 

The individuality of the Vice-President is cordially acknow- 
ledged amongst us. The tutors both teach and are taught. 
You know the man, and you know his communication. The 
instruction that comes as the storm, or comes as the dew, or 
comes as the showers that water the earth, may be equally 
essential to growth. It may be needful that at one time it 
should come gentle as a nurse cherisheth her children, and 
at another time as a terror to evil doers and a praise to them 
that do well. This law concerning giving and receiving 
extends to students also, both in their relation to Presidents 
and Tutors, and in their relation to each other.. We are 
thankful for the variety of gifts with which the college is en- 
riched, and that for what each one gives, he receives the full 
benefit from others in return. ‘There are diversities. of 
gifts, but the same Spirit. To one is given by the Spirit the 
word of wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit; to another faith by the same Spirit ; to another 
divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of 
tongues: but all these worketh that one and the selfsame 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” If another 
has a gift which we have not, let us be thankful that what is 
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denied to us personally is given to us in him; and let us be 
thankful, for the sake of others, if we have any gift or grace 
which has been denied to them. “I say,” therefore, again, 
“through the grace given me to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think ; but to think soberly, according as God as dealt to 
every man the measure of faith.” Are all Ganges? Are 
all Cuffs? Are all Archibald Browns? Are all Silvertons ? 
Are all Frank Whites? We certainly should not be so 
thankful for them if they were. If all were Ganges, where 
would Anderson be? If all were Silvertons, where would 
Cuff be? If all were Browns, where would the Whites be? 
But now hath God set the members every one of them in 
the body as it hath pleased him, that there should be no 
schism in the body, but that the members should have the same 
care, one for another ; and whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it, or one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it. Upon those members even 
which we think to be less honourable, we ought to bestow 
more abundant honour. ‘“ He that is least among you all, 
the same shall be great.” If they, whose gifts and useful-- 
ness are less prominent, rejoice in those who are above them, 
those who are above have as much reason to rejoice in those 
who are below. If the brethren below cannot exhibit the 
gifts of those who are above, much less could those who are 
above exercise the graces of those who are below. The 
greatest among us cannot say to the least, ‘‘ I have no need 
of thee,” any more than the least to the greatest, “I have no 
need of thee.” There could be no hills without valleys, nor. 
valleys without hills ; and the fruitfulness of valleys may be 
greater than of hills, though it be less seen. The unconscious 
influence of some may be greater than the conscious influence 
of others ; and the unseen usefulness of some may be greater 
than the apparent usefulness of others. There will always 
be a demand for sympathy amongst us as well as for 
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rejoicing ; and there is fellowship in sympathizing as well as 
in being sympathised with. We would have everyone of 
you to be well assured that, however much he may seem to 
be unnoticed in his retirement and left alone in his afflictions, 
that he is not without the sympathy of the President, or any 
of the brethren to whom his position may be known. If he 
feels not his own importance, let him feel the importance of 
the community to which he belongs. If his own qualifica- 
tions are few and small, let him think of the qualifications 
which he has in others. If he cannot be thankful for his 
own usefulness, let him be thankful for the usefulness of 
others. This will give him some share in their usefulness, 
and some share in their reward. ‘As his part is that goeth 
down to the battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by the 
stuff ; they shall part alike.” If they are alike willing, and 
have a like interest in the work, let them share alike in its 
results. Who shall say how much the energy of some is 
stimulated by the inability of others, and the prosperity of 
some by the fact of the want of it in others? Who shall say 
how much the prosperity of some is owing to the petitions of 
others on their behalf? It may even be, that some of you 
prosper more than others, because they have prayed more 
for you than you have for them. It is well that the brother 
who thinks himself most neglected should come up to the 
Annual Conference, that by knowing what he has in others, 
and others in him, he may return to his. own sphere a wiser 
man, a more important man, a more spiritual man, a more 
useful man, a more contented man than when he came. 
Only feel that you are where your Father who is in heaven 
would have you to be (one great proof of which is that you 
are unable to be elsewhere), and be determined to make the 
best of it, and your Father who seeth in secret will reward 
you openly. ‘‘ They that sow in tears,” and none would sow 
in tears if they had not aforetime appeared to have sown 
in vain, “shall reap with joy.” He that goeth forth from 
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the conference, and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again to the conference with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. Should he fail in this, the 
faithful minister who has no glory here (to use the language 
of an old divine) shall have glory enough by-and-by. ‘‘They 
cannot recompense thee, but thou shalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just.” There will bea resurrection of 
reputations—of buried reputations, as well as of bodies—at 
the resurrection of the just. 

Each one may see in his own individuality that, however 
humble he may be himself, he has no small importance in 
relation to the whole church of the redeemed, and con- 
sequently to the whole universe of which it is the chief glory. 
Each one of us gives not merely an additional glory to the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, but a certain peculiar 
reflection of that glory which is given by no other. As 
every object, however minute, contributes its own colouring 
and shade to the beauty of a landscape, so each one of us 
contributes his part to the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, insomuch that 
without each one of us that glory would be incomplete. The 
individualities of others who lived long ago are in our faith 
and experience; our individualities are in the faith and ex- 
perience of each other, and will go down to mingle with 
those of others to the latest generation, and will continue 
both in combination with those of others, and in distinction 
from them, for ever. 

The individualities of the apostles especially are infused 
into the revelation of the gospel, and cannot be separated 
from it. None are more united in the gospel, and none 
are more distinct from each other. It was Peter alone who 
said, “Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee.” No 
other would have dared to suppose that the sea, at Christ’s 
bidding, would have become a marble pavement to his feet. 
It was not less like Peter to look away from his Master to 
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his admiring companions in the ship, and then beginning to 
sink, John alone would have ventured to lay upon the. 
bosom of his Lord. Thomas alone could have said, “ Ex- 
cept I see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his 
side, I will not believe.” Paul only would have had the 
courage publicly to reprove Peter for his apostasy from 
open to close communion of the saints. The apostles were 
representative men. ‘They live again in their descendants. 
They who follow are variations of those who went before. 
The one image of Christ is reflected with ever-varying shades 
and colours from them all. Paul is still with us in the person 
‘of our President, and James in zs brother. The shadow of 
Peter passes over us in Mr. Fergusson. If John tarries with 
you in the person of Mr. Gracey, what is that to me? 
Thomas is still with us in the person of the new secretary, 
in whose office the caution of a Thomas is specially required. 
Timothy is in John-street Chapel. Abraham is with us. 
Joseph is yet alive. And what more shall I say? Apolios 
still lives in one city, and Titus to set things in order in 
another. A star is in the east, and a fertilizing and extending 
cloud, which at first seemed not to be larger than a man’s 
hand, is in the west. Priscilla and Aquila are still helpers 
in Christ Jesus. Phoebe our sister, who is a servant of the 
church, may still be found, and Gaius, the host, on all 
needful occasions, is not wanting. The times of the apos- 
tles, in a measure, amongst us are lived over again. 

The original apostles, notwithstanding their inspiration 
and miraculous gifts, were more like their true successors in 
every age than is commonly supposed. They had their 
faults, and we are glad of it; and the best of their suc- 
cessors have had theirs, and we are glad of it; since it 
makes us less discouraged by our own. ‘“ We are men,” said 
the chiefest of apostles, “of like passions with you.” Had 
we been in their place, their gifts and graces would have 
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been ours; and had they been in our place, our gifts and 
graces would have been theirs. Their miraculous gifts were 
occasional only ; their normal qualifications for the ministry, 
of thought and study and prayerful dependence upon the 
Spirit of God, were similar to our own. Hence we see in 
them the same encouragements and discouragements, and 
the same variations and degrees of usefulness, as amongst 
ourselves. 

It was their privilege to become the first heralds of salva- 
tion through the finished work of Christ to all mankind. 
Hence they become representative men, and as such are 
highly honoured, and all their faithful successors are honoured 
in them. The gospel as revealed by them and moulded by 
their individualities, is the only gospel, and will remain so 
for ever. ‘‘The church,” we are told, “is built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets,” not foundations 
as of many, but foundation as of one ; “the one foundation 
laid by them all,” Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone. 
In their writings all the foundation truths of the gospel are 
laid, with their characteristic differences indelibly stamped 
upon them, to remain there for ever. ‘The wall of the 
city,” we are informed, in the book of the Revelation, “ had 
twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb.” It is not said that ¢#ey were the 
foundations, but their zames were upon them. Their names 
are engraved on precious stones, to denote their office, and 
upon different stones to denote their individualities in con- 
nection with their office. The names of the twelve stones 
are then given, by a comparison of which with the individu- 
alities of the apostles, some correspondence by some curious 
inquirers, might be found. It were easy to conceive the 
name of Peter upon a fiery sapphire ; of John, upon a mild 
emerald ; and of Paul, upon a brilliant jasper. ‘The twelve 
gates,” too, we are informed, “ were twelve pearls, every gate 
was of one pearl.” All are pearls to denote their similarity 
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and agreement, and every gate of one pearl to denote 
their distinct individualities. All are pearls, but of different 
lustre and value. Were all alike, the beauty of each one, 
and of all, would be less apparent. It is deserving of still 
more special notice, that all are alike worthless, and, like the 
stones of the street, are nothing accounted of, without light. 
It is the light that gives them their brilliancy and their varied 
hues. All the beauty and glory is in the light, and not in 
themselves. To remind us of this, that even apostles are 
nothing without their Lord, it is said, ‘‘ The glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

If the individualities of the apostles are continued in 
heaven, it is not too much to conclude that the individualities 
of all those who are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets will be in heaven too. This will be needful 
for mutual recognition, and for the greater glory and happi- 
ness of one and all. Of those who have already entered 
heaven, even of the apostles themselves, what is said of the 
Old Testament saints may be affirmed of them, that ‘‘ they 
without us should not be made perfect.” Each one of the 
redeemed will be needful for the perfection of the whole. 
This, as many of you are aware, is a favourite notion of 
mine. No single particle of grace which has been received 
on earth shall be without its corresponding glory in heaven. 
He will give grace and glory; the grace of glory here, and 
the glory of grace hereafter. He will gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing may be lost. Not a hoof shall be left 
behind. Each one who has received the grace of the 
gospel on the earth, may be sure of receiving its glory in 
heaven. He has his own part, humble as it may be, in the 
preparatory work, and will have his own part in the reward. 
There is a seat for him before the throne, which no one 
else can occupy; a harp, which no one else can play; a 
garment, which no one else can put on; an inheritance, 
which no one else can claim ; a crown, which no one else 
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can wear. He has business there which no one else can 
transact ; a tale which no one else can tell; a debt of grati- 
tude and praise which no one else can pay; a part in the 
chorus which no one else can take. The absence of his 
single note from the voice as of many waters and of mighty 
thundering, saying, ‘‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth,” might not be perceived by man or angel; but 
he who said, “ This is the Father’s will which hath sent me, 
that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing,” 
would at once detect the omission, and would stay the 
whole torrent of rejoicing until the lost note was found. 
‘*T shall behold his glories there, 
And pay him my eternal share 


Of praise, and gratitude and love, 
Amongst ten thousand saints above.” 
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HE subject of my address is ‘Christ Also.” 

In 1816, when seventeen and a half years old, I 
preached my first sermon. I had not before spoken, nor 
even prayed, in public. All I could hope to do was to 
compose a sermon and read it. Having got through the 
former part of the service better than I expected, I began 
to read what I had prepared; and after a time gradually 
left the paper and finished without it. This was both the 
beginning and end of my experience in reading a sermon. 
It is on account of the subject of that discourse, that I refer 
to it on the present occasion. The minister for whom I had 
to preach gave me for a text, “ All Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable,” etc. I tried to make a 
sermon upon it, and failed. As there was room enough in 
it to say anything and everything, I knew not what to say. 
I selected a text for myself, and made a sermon upon it. 
The words were, ‘In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
his grace.” This was the key-note of my ministry, and has 
continued to be so up to the present time. 

“Redeeming love has been my theme, 
; And shall be till I die.” 

Every word in the statement of doctrinal views made by 
me at my ordination, as it was then called, I could repeat 
with much greater emphasis and satisfaction at the present 
time. ‘This I say, not in commendation of myself, but of the 
gospel, which having borne with me the test of nearly three- 
score and ten years, I hold to be the only gospel for youth, 
for manhood, and for old age. To my deep convictions of 
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guilt and awful apprehensions of the wrath to come, in what 
are generally considered to be the innocent days of youth, I 
attribute my knowledge and experience of the Gospel of 
Peace’ Nothing less than a gospel of substitution could at 
that time have given me peace; and the longer I have lived 
the more I have felt my need of such a gospel, and its 
adaptation to my need. Whether it be the true gospel or 
not, it is the only gospel that has given me satisfaction and 
comfort: and which, with unwavering confidence, I have 
recommended to others. Am I now asked to give up this 
gospel for another gospel, and it matters little to me what it is, 
if substitutionary sacrifice and nghteousness be excluded from 
it? What! after seventy years’ experience of its influence 
to calm a troubled conscience, to comfort amidst all the 
sorrows of this life, and to give a sure and certain hope in 
prospect of the life to come ; after witnessing, too, its happy 
influence upon others? No! brethren! There have been 
martyrs on far less occasions ; and I trust that grace would 
be given me, as to John Rogers, the first of Puritan martyrs, 
to seal my gospel testimony, if I were called to do so, with 
_ my blood. 

It may seem to some that, by adhering in all respects to 
the same gospel with which my ministry commenced, I 
ignore the vast store of Biblical research and theological 
literature of the present century. To such I must confess 
that I think little of new theology in comparison with the 
old. Behind me were Patriarchs and Prophets, Christ and 
his Apostles, all Scripture given by inspiration of God, the 
ancient fathers, reformers, and martyrs, and Puritans of 
more recent times. Weighed in the balance against these, 
all contemporaries, sincere and learned as they may be, are 
as nothing, and less than nothing, and vanity. If the effect 
of original sin upon our race had become nearly exhausted, 
and human nature was rapidly returning to its former state 
of innocence, if guilt and condemnation and depravity of 
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' heart and life were things of the past only, so might atone- 
ment for sin be, and imputed righteousness be, and regene- 
rating grace be. As it has not been so in my own observation 
and experience, I have been compelled to abide by the 
old truths in all their extent and force. If modern teaching 
has been of any service to me, it has been after patient and, 
I trust, thoughtful, consideration, to confirm me in the 
doctrines which I have held from the first day until now. 

If the experience of any should essentially differ from my 
own, I shall not blame them for giving the same free and 
full utterances to their convictions that I claim for myself. 
Let each one speak as he finds. Let him state the gospel 
as it appears to him in seasons of solemn convictions of 
guilt, of overwhelming afflictions, and in prospect of an 
eternal hereafter; let him carefully watch its effect upon 
others, and let him then speak as he finds. We must not 
be deterred from doing this by an apparent want of charity 
to those who differ from us. Few words have been more 
abused of late years than the word ‘“ Charity.” We are 
expected to be charitable to everything and everybody. To 
hear some speak of charity, we might suppose there was 
nothing else in existence in either God or man. Yet it is 
but a temporary virtue, and belongs to a state of imperfection 
only; a flower of the desert, not of paradise. Though 
charity covers a multitude of sins, they are still sins. It only 
throws a temporary veil over them, until the time comes when 
there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed. Charity 
does not remove sins, nor render them less sinful; neither 
does it diminish error or its consequences. Nor are we 
required to exercise charity to sins or errors, but to persons 
only. Here is the great abuse of charity in our day. We 
are asked to be charitable to the opinions of others under 
cover of being charitable to themselves. When they claim 
our charity for the sincerity of their motives and their right 
of private judgment, let them have it by all means; but 
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when they claim it for their gospel errors, we demur. 
Charity to persons is one thing, charity to principles is 
another ; and we must take care that the one be not mis- 
taken for the other. 

Are we uncharitable because we denounce the opinions of 
others? So was Peter when he compared those who had 
forsaken the right way and gone astray to Balaam, who was 
rebuked for his iniquity when the dumb ass, speaking with 
man’s voice, forbade the madness of the prophet. Are we 
uncharitable? So was James when he said, ‘‘ Have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
of persons.” So was the disciple whom Jesus loved, when 
he wrote to the elect lady and her children: ‘‘If there come 
any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed.” So was Paul 
when he said of false brethren unawares brought in: “To 
whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour ;” 
and still more when he withstood Peter to the face, because, 
he says, he was to be blamed; and more still when he said 
to the Galatians, in reference to the teachers by whom he 
had been followed amongst them: ‘‘ Though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
Paul was so uncharitable that he would not allow even 
angels upon gospel subjects to think for themselves; or 
rather, he may intend to intimate that if an angel should 
preach another gospel, he cannot have come from heaven, 
and must therefore have come from elsewhere. We must not, 
therefore, let the perversion of the word charity hinder us 
from earnestly contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Nor will it be wrong to remind others, that they 
cannot charge us with uncharitableness without being un- 
charitable themselves. 

These observations may account for my desire to give to 
this conference, what might not unsuitably prove to be, a 
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final testimony on behalf of the Gospel of the Grace of God, 
which I have found to be needful for myself, and therefore 
believe to be scarcely less needful for others. 

I have selected for this purpose the title, “ Christ Also.” 
It is taken, as you will readily perceive, from those words 
in the 14th chapter of John’s Gospel: “ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” The “also” here is represented in the 
Greek original by the ordinary conjunction and, which, like 
a single letter in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, has a 
variety of significations or shades of meaning. It is correctly 
rendered a/so in the instance before us. The ordinary 
rendering azd would have conveyed the same meaning, but 
with less propriety and force. “ Ye believe in God and believe 
in me,” would have been consistent with the original, but “Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me,” gives the conjunction its 
full force. It is rendered in the same way almost imme- 
diately afterwards: “That where I am, there ye may be 
also.” That where I am, aud ye may be, would have 
been a much feebler translation. So in the words, “ Where 
your treasure is, there will your hearts be also,” “azd your 
hearts will be,” would be a much weaker rendering. 

Again, “Is he the God of the Jews only, is he not also of 
the Gentiles?” Yes, of the Gentiles also. Is he not and 
of the Gentiles? ‘“ Yes, amd of the Gentiles,” would be a 
more literal but less perfect translation. Again, ‘‘ Last of 
al! he was seen of me also ;” not avd of me. Not less ap- 
propriate is the a/so in the connection, ‘‘ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” The force of the whole passage lies in 
the one word also. It has here, as we shall endeavour to 
show, a disjunctive, an adjunctive, a subjunctive, and a con- 
junctive signification. 

I. It has a disjunctive signification. 

The conjunction avd is a separating, as well as a con- 
junctive particle. It distinguishes and separates things in order 
to unite them ; and this is implied in all its renderings. “Ye 
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believe in God, believe also in me,” shows at once the 
distiction between them. To believe in God is one thing, 
to believe in Christ is another. We may believe in God 
without believing in Christ ; but we cannot believe in Christ 
without believing in God, because God is not Christ, but 
Christ is God. / 

God and Christ are distinct objects of belief :— 

1. Because they are distinct Personalities. 

The person of God is not that of Christ, and the person of 
Christ is not that of God. We refer not here to the person- 
alities of the Godhead, each of which is a distinct object of 
belief. The personality of Christ, as God-man, is distinct 
from his personality in the Trinity, though inseparably con- 
nected with it. The personality of Christ as the second 
person of the Trinity is from eternity, and is everywhere 
present ; the personality of the God-man was assumed at his 
incarnation, and is limited to his human form. God manifest 
in the flesh, is a distinct object of belief, therefore, from 
God in himself considered. It was as God-man that Christ 
said, “Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” There are 
_ those who believe not in the united personalities of God and 
man ; but we have not so learned Christ. How he could 
join a belief in him with that of God, if he had been man 
only, is inexplicable. The a/so would have been awfully 
presumptuous upon such a supposition. 

2. God and Christ are distinct objects of belief, because 
Christ is related as such to the one work of salvation, and 
to that only. His person is official, and is limited to one 
department only of the moral government of God. It has 
no necessary relation to creation, or Providence, or moral 
government. It has a sphere of its own; a world of its own. 
God might have been God without it. It could be no 
object of belief to our first parents in innocence. Unfallen 
angels might have retained their bliss without it. There 
could have been no necessity for it, if sin had not entered 
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the universe of God. It has its effect doubtless upon the 
whole creation, as well as upon those who are more imme- 
diately benefited by it; but it is as a work of salvation or 
redemption that it has its representative in Christ, and will 
do for ever. To believe in Christ is to believe in him as a 
mediator between God and man, as a redeemer and saviour 
of lost men, and as a representative and substitute, as we 
hope to show, of all who are saved by him. This is the 
Christ, and therefore faith in God is one thing, and faith in 
Christ is another. The office of God and the office of 
Christ in human redemption are distinct, and become to us 
therefore distinct objects of belief. 

3. God and Christ are distinct objects of belief, because 
they are distinctly and separately revealed. Different reve- 
lations are different objects of belief. God is everywhere 
revealed as God, but this cannot be said of Christ. Nature 
tells us there is a God, but it does not tell us there is a 
Christ. The Law tells us there is a God, but it does not 
tell us there is a Christ. Reason tells us there is a God, 
but it does not tell us there is a Christ. Conscience tells us 
there is a God, but it does not tell us there is a Christ. A 
special revelation has been given for this purpose, which of 
itself might suffice to prove it to be a special and distinct 
object of belief. Many believe in God as the God of 
Creation and Providence, to whom no revelation of Christ 
has been made. Many believed in him as the God of 
Israel, who saw not sufficient of Christ, even when he was 
amongst them, to believe in him as such. ‘The one faith he 
acknowledges to be in them, when he enjoins the other, “Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” 

Il. The adso here has an adjunctive signification. It signi- 
fies that of two things one is not sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of a certain end without the other. The end is 
the inheritance of mansions of glory hereafter, which the 
Father gives and the Son prepares for sinful men. ‘Ye 
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believe in God,” says Christ to his disciples, “‘ believe also in 
me.” Why believe in him also? “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also.” The 
preparation of those mansions for them, and their prepara- 
tion for the enjoyment of them, and being put into actual 
possession of them, is the reason for the “‘also,” or believing 
in Christ also. This is explained still more clearly almost 
immediately afterwards. ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” He is 
the way to God, the truth of God, and the life from God. 
This is his own explanation of the a/so. 

We have an early instance of the use of this word also 
in the same signification, and for the same purpose: ‘Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. 
And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock.” It 
is not Abel also, but of the firstlings of his flock also. The 
literal rendering would be, ‘‘ Then brought Cain from the 
fruits of the ground an offering to Jehovah; and Abel, he 
brought, also he, from the firstlings of his flock.” The 
Hebrew word for also here signifies moreover besides, not 
distinction merely between two things, but the addition of 
one to the other ; as when Esau says to Isaac, “ Hast thou 
but one blessing, my father? Bless me, even me also, O 
my father.” In the Septuagint for “ Abel he also brought,” 
we have the same ordinary conjunction for amd as in “Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” Cain brought of the 
fruits of the ground, Abel brought also of the firstlings of 
his flock. Both offerings were afterwards required under 
the Mosaic law. Abel brought of the fruit of the ground, 
but he also brought of the firstlings of his flock. Cain was 
not without sheep, nor was Abel without fruits of the ground. 
Cain would not have been blamed for not offering what he 
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did not, or could not, possess ; and of this he was probably 
reminded in the words, “If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted ?” if innocent, you will be accepted on your 
own account. “And if thou doest not well,” if not perfect 
in yourself, “a sin lieth at the door,” or rather a sin offering 
is laying down in the lamb at your tent door. If thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door, is tautological, for not to do 
well here means to sin. The same word is used for sin 
offering by the same writer, both in Exodus and Leviticus. 
Cain’s offering was an expression of this faith in God as a 
creator and benefactor, and such as might have been offered 
in a state of innocence ; Abel’s was an expression of faith in 
Christ also. Cain’s offering was good as far as it went, 
but it was without the Christ also. He believed in God, 
and he believed in self-sacrifice, and looked for acceptance 
on his own account. Abel, by a similar offering, showed 
his belief in God ; but by relying for his acceptance upon a 
substitutionary sacrifice, he showed his belief in Christ also. 
Hence the acceptance of the one, and the rejection of the 
other. “The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering : but unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect.” It is the altar that sanctifieth the gift. Even 
good deeds and good gifts are rejected when they are 
not offered upon the altar of the cross. Great talents, 
learning, wealth, heroic virtues, philanthropy, self-sacrifice 
for the good of others, whatever is without the “also,” is un- 
acceptable to God. The richest gifts are a vain oblation, 
and abominable incense, when presented for the acceptance 
of the person of a transgressor; but the meanest offering, when 
accompanied with the offering of Christ also, goes up before 
God as a sweet-smelling savour. The two first-born of men 
were types of the two great divisions of all mankind ; the 
one, of those who believe in God; the other, of those who 
believe in Christ also. : 

“« By faith,” we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Abel 
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offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” 
More sacrifice, according, to the Greek original, an additional 
sacrifice, or that which is more worthy to be styled a sacrifice. 
In three other instances the same word is used in the same 
Epistle. Twice in one verse, when it is said, “ This man was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who 
hath builded the house hath more honour than the house.” 
He hath the glory of the house, and his own glory also. In 
the other instance it is translated many. ‘They truly were 
many priests,” literally more priests, more than one; evidently 
conveying the idea of that which is additional. Such was 
Abel’s offering. It was more sacrifice, because additional, 
as well as superior to that of Cain. 

“By which he obtained witness that he was righteous.” 
Not righteous in himself, but righteous by faith in a righteous- 
ness typified by the innocent offering presented on his behalf. 
‘“‘God testifying of his gifts.” It says not gift, as of one, but 
gifts, as of an additional offering tothatof Cain. ‘‘ And by it 
he being dead yet speaketh.” Speaketh what? Speaketh 
of the Christ also ; of believing in God as unavailing for ac- 
ceptance with him, without believing in Christ also. Speaketh 
to whom? To all ages and nations to the end of the world. 
The key-note of the gospel, thus early sounded, has come 
down to us in louder and yet louder tones, pealing through 
all the intervening ages; making melody in the hearts of 
thousands; never more known, and yet never more needed to 
be made known, than at the present time. 

It is not a new commandment, therefore, when our Lord 
tells his disciples it is not enough to believe in God, they must 
believe in him also. The belief of Christ is to be added to 
the belief of God for the purposes of salvation. There are 
few who do not believe in the existence of a God, but that 
does not save them. It is without the Christ also. Many 
believe in the true God, that the Lord he is God ; but that 
does not save them. It is without the Christ also. Many 
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believe in God as their creator, preserver, lawgiver, and 
benefactor, and reverence him as such, and admire his works, 
and are thankful for his mercies, and are afraid of his judg- 
ments ; but that does not save them. It is without the Christ 
also. Many believe in God as merciful and ready to forgive, 
and hope in his mercy, and pray for forgiveness; but that 
does not save them. It is without the Christ also. Many 
believe in what is called the universal Fatherhood of God, 
asa Father from whom they have gone astray, and who, if 
they return to him as repenting prodigals, will at once restore 
them to his embrace; but that does not save them. It is 
without the Christ also. The elder brother does not inter- 
pose on their behalf, but is offended at their return. Many 
believe in the readiness of God to forgive for Christ’s sake, 
without any knowledge or belief of the way in which that 
forgiveness can be received through him. This, too, is to 
believe in God only. It is without the Christ also. It is 
coming to Christ by God, instead of coming to God by 
Christ. It is having to do with God only, leaving him to 
conduct the whole transaction with Christ on our behalf, as 
though God were the mediator between us and Christ, and 
not Christ the one mediator between God and man. It is belief 
in God that teaches us our need of salvation, and belief in 
Christ that gives us the salvation we need. It is the ‘‘also” 
by which we are saved. It is not said believe in God and 
thou shalt be saved, but, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved. It is the Christ also, not God, that is 
the object of saving faith. ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him,” that is, his only begotten Son, “ should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” ‘This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.” “If ye believe not that 
I am he, ye shall die in your sins.” ‘He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath everlasting life ; he that believeth not 
on the Son of God shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
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abideth on him,” These are plain declarations, and must 
surely mean something more than believing in God only for 
pardon, and that there must be believing in Christalso. On 
this account the knowledge of Christ is affirmed to be essen- 
tial to salvation; that there may be an intelligent, direct, 
separate, and actual beliefin him. “ This,” said he to his. 
Father, in the presence of his disciples, “is life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent,” or to know Jesus Christ also. ‘‘ When,” says: 
Paul, “‘it pleased God to reveal his Son in me, immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood.” ‘‘ Yea, doubtless,” 
said he, ‘‘I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” Why revealed in the 
first promise of restoration from the Fall as the woman’s 
seed that should bruise the serpent’s head, if we are not to 
believe in him as such? Why revealed in the institution of 
sacrifices as the only way of coming to God by him, if we 
are not to believe in him as such? Why revealed in 
prophecy as wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniquities, as making an end of sin and bringing in an 
everlasting righteousness, if we are not to believe in him as 
such? Why revealed by John the Baptist as the Lamb of 
x0d that taketh away the sin of the world, if we are not to 
believe in him as such? Why revealed by himself as the 
Good Shepherd that giveth his life for the sheep, if we are 
not to believe in him as such? Why revealed by his apostles 
as the only name under heaven given among men by which 
we can be saved, if we are not to believe in him as such? 
Why revealed as a Lamb that had been slain in the midst 
of the throne, if we are not to believe in him as such? Take 
all references to Christ and the way of salvation by him from 
the Scriptures, and how little remains. If able to make us 
wise unto salvation without faith in him, why should such 
an extensive and reiterated and uniform revelation of him 
have been given? How easy it would have been to have 
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made a proclamation of pardon on the ground of mercy 
alone, if nothing further had been required to be believed ! 
It is not enough, therefore, we maintain, to believe in God 
for salvation; we must believe in Christ also. Pardon 
without Christ is no pardon. Justification without Christ 
is no justification. Reconciliation without Christ is no 
reconciliation. Regeneration without Christ is no regenera- 
tion. Eternal life without Christ is no life eternal. If we 
would be pardoned indeed, and justified indeed, and sancti- 
fied indeed, and glorified indeed, we must believe that this 
is indeed the Christ, the saviour of the world. “Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.” 

III. The aéso here has a subjunctive signification. When 
two things are needful for the production of a certain end, 
it generally happens that one acts in subordination to the 
other. One is the agent, and the other is the sub-agent in 
the transaction. In this way two persons are usually asso- 
ciated in one work. Thus Abraham, binding his son, and 
Isaac submitting to be bound, were united in one act. 
Though acting conjointly, the action of one is subjoined to 
that of the other. In this sense the a/so must be under- 
stood in ‘‘Ye believe in God, believe also in me;” not also 
in God, but also in me. ‘The belief in God is first, as there 
is no believing in Christ without believing in God. It is 
necessarily subjoined to a belief in God. Belief in God 
does not necessarily include, as we have seen, belief in 
Christ ; but belief in Christ invariably includes belief in 
God. We do not, in fact, fully believe in God until we 
believe in Christ also. If in Christ only the character of 
God is fully revealed, and more may be known of him in 
Christ than can be known elsewhere, to believe in Christ 
is to believe in God as he really is, and to believe in God 
as he really is, is to believe in Christ. As God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself by the death of his Son, so 
Christ was in God, and each one is best known in unison 
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with the other. Although, therefore, the agency of the Son is 
subordinate to that of the Father in the work of human 
redemption, faith in the Son is more especially required than 
in the Father, as there is more of God in Christ than of 
Christ in God. The word a/so here, on this account, may 
have the signification of espectally. Ye believe in God, believe 
especially in me. Such is its meaning in other parts of Scrip- 
ture, as when the angel said to the women at the sepulchre, 
“Go your way, tell his disciples and Peter,” that is 
especially Peter. ‘‘ Praying always with supplications for 
all saints, and for me,” or especially for me, “ that utterance 
may be given me.” Ye believe in God, believe especially 
in me, because to believe in me is to believe in the whole of 
God also. 

Had he been sent merely to announce salvation from the 
Father, and to enforce it by his own teaching and example, 
he could not have spoken of himself as the object of saving 
faith, and much less as equal in that respect to the Father, 
and of faith in God for salvation as ineffectual without faith 
in him also. No prophet, or apostle, or martyr, or mere 
example of self-sacrifice, no angel or archangel, could have 
dared to say, ‘Ye believe in God, believe alsoin me.” Much 
less could he have spoken of faith in him, as including faith 
in God also. Salvation by faith implies that the whole salva- 
tion is in the object of that faith; and by proclaiming 
himself to be the object of saving faith, he affirms the whole 
salvation, though proceeding from the Father, to be con- 
tained in him. “It pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell.” Yeare complete in him. It must be so, 
if he could say, Ye believe in God, believe especially in 
me, 

IV. The also here has a conjunctive signification. Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. These, though separate 
objects of faith, may be united in one; and it is at their 
point of union that the whole essence of the gospel lies. 
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That there is a certain part of the gospel in which its whole 
power resides is essential to its becoming one object of faith, 
and to its being instantaneously applied. As it is by one 
and the same act of faith that all are saved, the object of 
that faith must be one and the same. To suppose that men 
are saved by different kinds of faith is as unphilosophical as 
it is unscriptural. Causes have their own effects, and upon 
the undeviating regularity of their operation the laws of 
nature and of moral government are founded. We may be 
sure, therefore, and especially when a vast provision has 
been made for that particular purpose, that the object of 
saving faith in all instances must be the same, and there 
must be some concentrated essence of the whole gospel to 
become the object of the first act of saving faith. What is 
that concentration of the whole gospel in one object? It 
is Christ; not all that may be known of Christ, but Christ in 
some condensed form, in some central point of view, in 
which the whole of Christ is virtually contained. What is 
that one central idea? We reply substitution. This one 
word contains the whole gospel. That this is its distinguish- 
ing peculiarity may be proved to a demonstration. 

No one can deliberately work out the equation between 
man’s real need and the gospel provision for that need, 
without finding them to meet in the one term, substitution. 
That this is what man needs will be found on one side of 
the equation; and that this is what the gospel provides 
will be found on the other side of the equation. 
Substitution is the x, the unknown quantity, at the 
commencement of the inquiry, and in which, after a 
correct process of calculation, it terminates. Given the 
total depravity of man and the infinite justice of God, to 
find a middle term of reconciliation between them. Answer! 
Substitution. Uf we have not arrived at this conclusion, it 
is because some false quantity has been admitted into the 
process, or it has not been carefully and skilfully conducted 
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to its termination. We have not unfrequently observed some 
to have come near to the inevitable conclusion, and then to 
turn aside from a preconceived unwillingness that it should 
end there. Hence their theology becomes an unsolved 
problem, ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

The argument from analogy, too, is in our favour. If the 
Lord Christ does not merely teach us a way of salvation, 
how it may be obtained by ourselves or by the help of others, 
but is himself our salvation, then all who are saved by him 
were contained in him as their representative and substitute. 
If I read the Scriptures aright, all who are saved are first 
saved in him, and then by him. He does not merely reveal 
the way of salvation, but says, I am the way; or the truth, 
but says, I am the truth; or the life, but says, I am 
the life. dz him we have redemption through his 
blood. There is no condemnation to them that are zz 
Christ Jesus. We are made the righteousness of God zz him. 
He is our life, and because he lives we shall live also. The 
effect is in the cause, and as the salvation of all who are 
saved comes from him, the salvation of all was in him, and 
they were saved in him by substitution before they were 
saved in themselves. 

In the life of one single grain of wheat the life of all the 
grains that come from it to the end of time is contained. 
That one grain is the representative or substitute of all that 
proceed from it. It is its life that is communicated to all. 
No single grain of the many millions that come from it gets 
its life in any other way. The one grain lives in all, and 
they all lived in it. Though each grain must die in giving 
life to others, yet it lives more by dying, as it is its own life 
that is in others, and in each one as really and effectually as 
it had been in itself. Thus all who are saved had life in 
Christ before they had life in themselves. “This is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
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is in his Son.” It is given us first in him, and then from 
him. If this be not substitution, it is very like it. The 
analogy is not mine, it originated with Christ himself: 
“Except,” he said, “acorn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” This he said of the manner in which the Son 
of man would be glorified. If he had not died, he would 
have abided alone. He died and rose again to give life to 
all that were included in him. 

Another analogy comes to us in grafting, which though 
not a product of nature is adopted by it. In grafting, the 
life of a good tree is substituted for the life of a bad tree. 
It is not necessary to put the whole of one tree into another. 
A small shoot, in which the same life is contained that is in 
the whole tree, will suffice. In the process of budding, the 
life of one tree is transferred to another by a still more 
delicate process. A single bud is taken from one tree, from 
which all the woody parts are separated, so that nothing but 
the mere bud remains, which, being inserted by a slight 
incision in another tree, is adopted by it in its whole life 
and fruitfulness instead of its own. The good tree does 
for the bad tree what the bad tree should have done, 
but had failed to do, for itself. The life of the one tree is 
substituted for the life of the other. The bad tree hence- 
forth lives the life of the good tree. It lives, yet not it, but 
another tree lives in it. So says Paul, “I live; yet not J, 
but Christ liveth in me.” It bears not its own fruit, but the 
fruit of another tree. So says the same apostle, “ being 
made free from sin, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.” It is by repentance the slight incision 
is made in us, and by faith the opened wound embraces the 
germ of a newness of life. Thus with meckness we receive 
the engrafted word that is able to save the soul. A single 
bud from the tree of life, the branches of which are on 
either side of the river, brings eternal life into the soul. 
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Let us submit our theory now to a practical test. The 
theory is that it is the substitutionary element of the gospel 
that alone saves. How do we know this? It is a well- 
known rule of science, in order to discover the cause of 
any particular effect, to separate from it all the elements 
with which it is accompanied, one by one, until the real 
cause is found. It is the only method of practically dis- 
covering first principles and final causes. Much that is ex- 
traneous has to be removed before we reach the seat of 
power. In every seed there is a central point in which its 
whole vitality resides, and it is not less so in the incorrupti- 
ble seed of the word that liveth and abideth for ever. 
Would we know wherein the saving power of the gospel 
lies, the germ of all grace here and all glory hereafter, we 
must seek for those instances in which the gospel has been 
reduced to its lowest point of efficiency. 

If instances can be found in which all ordinary means 
and all external appendages are wanting, and nothing but 
that part of truth in which the saving power resides is left 
to produce the whole effect, and that part of truth in all 
such instances is the same, it should settle the controversy at 
once. If, moreover, not the particular truth merely that 
saves, but the lowest degree of that truth, in which the 
vitality of the whole remains, can be discovered, the ex- 
perimental test is most satisfactory and complete. Under 
the Mosaic law, without shedding of blood there was 
no remission. Atonement by sacrifice was an essential 
condition of pardon. ‘Almost all things,” we are told, 
“are by the law purged with blood.” Some things were 
purged with water, and some with fire; but without shedding 
of blood is no remission. Ceremonial uncleanness might 
be otherwise removed, but without shedding of blood there 
could be no remission of sin. Atonement, which is but 
another word for substitution, is the central truth in which 
the cause or power of forgiveness was contained. This had 
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its degrees. They who could not bring a bullock as an 
atonement for sin were to bring a sheep ora goat, and they 
who could not bring a sheep or a goat were to bring two 
turtle doves or two young pigeons. Atonement was thus 
reduced to its lowest point, but all the virtue of an atone- 
ment was there. Ideas of atonement differed in degree 
according to the supposed value of the offering, but in 
substance they were the same, and equally efficacious for 
pardon. 

What is the gospel of this? Let us see whether instances 
are not to be found in which the saving power of the gospel 
has been reduced to its lowest term. We might refer to the 
three thousand souls that were added to the church on one 
day of the Jewish pentecost. It would have been impossible 
in so short a time to have put before them all the doctrines 
and precepts and promises of the gospel, nor was it needful ; 
yet the substance of the gospel was required to be made 
known. In the name of Jesus Christ whom they had 
crucified they were exhorted to trust for the remission of 
sins, and by their belief in that one simple truth a saving 
effect was instantaneously produced. We might refer to the 
Ethiopian eunuch to whom Philip preached Jesus as the 
fulfilment of what he had been reading in the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah. He believed, whether critics and translators say 
so or not, and went on his way rejoicing. We might refer 
to the Philippian jailer, who, with a dagger at his breast, ex- 
claimed, “What must I do to be saved?” and whose salva- 
tion, if saved, must be the work of a moment; to whom 
Paul said, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” There was salvation for him in and by 
Christ, apart from all things besides, and sufficient in the 
same hour to fill him with joy and peace in believing. We 
have a still more remarkable instance in which the life-giving 
power of the gospel was reduced to its lowest point or 
smallest germ in the penitent thief. By observing what was 
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present and what was absent in his case, we may judge 
wherein the whole power of the gospel lies. All that was 
present with him was essential to salvation ; all that was not 
present with him was not absolutely essential to be believed 
or known. It will ‘not be denied, we presume, that this 
man was completely saved, and saved in a purely gospel 
manner. Whatever was not in him, is not absolutely required 
in others ; and what was in him, is indispensably required of 
all others. He had no righteousness of his own, and yet he 
was saved ; therefore self-righteousness in any degree is not 
necessary to salvation. He had no knowledge of election, 
and yet he was saved; therefore belief in an election of grace 
is not needful to salvation. He knew nothing of the work 
of the Spirit in regeneration, and yet he was saved ; there- 
fore a belief in the work of the Spirit is not necessary for 
salvation. There was no growth in grace, and yet he was 
saved ; therefore growth in grace is not absolutely necessary 
for salvation. ‘There was no imitation of the life of Christ, 
or self-sacrifice for the good of others, and yet he was saved; 
therefore imitation of Christ and self-sacrifice are not need- 
ful to salvation. He was not baptized, and yet he was saved; 
therefore neither infants nor adults are saved by baptism ; 
and when it is said, “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved,” it does not mean that faith without baptism 
cannot save; and close communists, if they remain so, will 
have to retire when they see this man sitting down to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. He had not partaken of the 
Lord’s supper, and yet he was saved ; therefore partaking of 
the Lord’s supper is not needful for salvation. He belonged 
to no particular church or denomination, and yet he was 
saved ; therefore it is not necessary to belong to any parti- 
cular church or denomination in order to be saved. The 
power of the gospel to save does not lay in any of these things, 
important as they may be as things that accompany salvation, 
because the whole effect may be produced without them. 
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What was there then in this crucial test of that which is 
the power of God unto salvation? There was repentance 
towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
was repentance towards God. We, he said to his fellow 
criminal, suffer justly. There was faith in the ability and 
willingness of Christ to save even such a vile transgressor as 
he was. He said, “ Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” He saw the agonies of Christ to be 
greater than his own. He knew that they were not for his 
own sins, and must therefore have been for the sins of 
others ; and that by this means he was preparing for them 
a kingdom. In no other way could he be a king upona 
cross, and coming by that way to the possession of a 
kingdom. To whom the King, as he passed from the cross 
to the throne, responded, ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, to day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

Here was salvation by substitution, and it could not 
possibly be in any other way. There was one single act of 
faith in the death of Christ as an atonement for sin, as a 
redemption from hell, and as the purchase of a heavenly 
kingdom, and this sufficed for all those ends. It is by the 
same one act of faith that the same privileges are procured 
by all others. The accompanying circumstances may differ, 
and the degrees of development and manifestation in this 
life, but the faith is the same. Nor is it probable that the 
change in others is less instantaneous, though more gradual 
in its antecedents and in its experimental effects. In all 
cases of one remedy for the same disease, there is a turning 
point in which, in every stage of the disease, the healing 
process begins. It is not less so with the one remedy for 
all human sorrows and sins. ‘The only difference consists 
in the different stages of guilt and depravity to which the 
remedy is applied. This man was a specimen of the power 
of the cross to save. He was taken with Christ to heaven 
to be presented before the Father and the whole hosts of 
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heaven as the first trophy of his having spoiled principalities 
and powers, and made a show of them openly, triumphing 
over them on the cross. In the morning, it has been well 
said, this man was in a state of nature; at noon, he was in 
a state of grace; and ere the sun had sunk beneath the 
western sky, he was in a state of glory. The two thieves, 
one on the right hand and the other on the left of Jesus 
upon the cross, were individual types of the multitudes that 
will be on his right hand and on the left when “‘he shall sit 
upon the throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered 
all nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as 
a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall 
' set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left.” 
All are sheep or goats when they come before him, and 
nothing more is required than to make a separation between 
them. It was one act of faith that made a man, unfit to 
live with men upon the earth, fit to life for ever with Christ 
in heaven: and it is by the same act of faith, and by that 
alone, that others become partakers of the same great salva- 
tion. If we believe in Christ also, where he is there we shall 
be also. 

This is our gospel. How do we know it to be the true one? 
Are there not other gospels? Why presume that we are 
right and all others are wrong? It may be shown, we think, 
that there are advantages contained in our gospel that can 
be affirmed of no other, and that on this account it may 
claim to be the only gospel or glad tidings of great joy to all 
people. 

rt. It is simple, unique, and complete in itself. 

It is not one gospel among many, but in opposition to all 
others. It admits not of comparison with others. They 
may be compared among themselves, but are all in contrast 
with this one. The principle of substitution, which con- 
stitutes the essence of our gospel, removes it to an unapproach- 
able distance from all other gospels. The commission which 
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the Son of God came from heaven to earth to fulfil was 
either that of a surety, or it was not. His person was re- 
presentative of others, or it was not. His death was an 
atonement for the sins of others, or it was not. His obedi- 
ence to the law was to procure a righteousness for the justifi- 
cation of others, or it was not. His people are accepted in 
him, or in themselves. Salvation is merited dy them or for 
them. Eternal life is due to them, on their own account, or 
on account of what Christ has done for them. It is a gospel 
of substitution, or no substitution. The gospel of substitu-. 
tion is one only; the gospels of no substitution are many. 
We do not compare the sun with the stars that disappear at 
his rising, nor the ocean to the rivers that can give it no 
more than they receive from it. So our gospel admits not 
of comparison with others. The language of other gospels 
is, ‘Let him come down from the cross, that we may see 
and believe.” The language of our gospel is, ‘“‘ God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

2. It is the plain and uniform testimony of Scripture. 

It is the gospel as it would occur to an ordinary reader, 
if left to himself in the interpretation of the Scriptures. All 
references to a coming Messiah, from the promise made to 
our first parents down through the whole Jewish economy to 
the last of the prophets, with the 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
standing as a tree of life in the midst of a paradise yielding 
all manner of fruits, the repeated references of Christ himself 
to the nature of his office and the design of his death, and 
his apostles all following in the same strain, would naturally 
lead all unprejudiced readers to take this view of Christ’s 
gospel. All other gospels imply its existence, as they are 
either studied or unconscious deviations from it, and often 
nothing more than oppositions to it, and would have no 
existence without it. The gospel designed for all men we 
take to be that which requires nothing more than the ordinary 
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exercise of human reason to understand. Such is our gospel. 
If asked, therefore, Is this the gospel that should come, or 
do we look for another? we reply, ‘“‘ The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” 

3. Our gospel provides a remedy for the worst and most 
ruined condition of mankind. 

We can admit the hereditary taint of original sin to be of 
the deepest dye, and the guilt of actual sin and its desert of 
punishment to its utmost imaginable extent, and our gospel 
becomes not the less but the greater. There is an instru- 
ment, called a Louis, by which huge stones are raised from 
the quarry, and by which they are lifted to their place in a 
building, and the heavier the stone the firmer is its hold. 
So it is with our gospel. The greater the guilt and the 
deeper the condemnation, the firmer is its hold upon men to 
lift them from earth to heaven. It is both high doctrine 
and low doctrine, as it raises men from the lowest to the 
highest position in the universe of God. This cannot be 
said of any other gospel. 

4. Our gospel saves at once and for ever. 

He that believeth on the Son of God hath everlasting 
life. He has it there and then, at once, and for ever. 
Believing is having. It says not shall have, but hath, not life 
merely, but everlasting life. He has it all in Christ, and its 
beginning in himself is an earnest of all that is to follow. A 
salvation, depending upon doing or suffering or self-denying 
or a long process of reasoning, must be a work of time. If 
it be a finished work for us by another, and be offered to us 
as such, it may become ours ina single moment. Such is 
our gospel. It met the case of the penitent thief at once, 
of the three thousand on the day of Pentecost at once, and of 
the Philippian jailer at once. No other gospel can meet 
the case of a truly awakened conscience or of the sick 
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and dying. Any other gospel becomes most ineffectual 
when it is most needed. It must be to such, a salvation 
already provided and a free gift, or none at all. 

5. The actual benefits derived from a gospel of substitu- 
tion are such as could be derived from no other. 

Upon no other principle than that of substitution could 
so complete a change be effected in the condition of man, 
that he should be no more under the law, but under grace. 

Upon no other principle than that of substitution could 
a guilty conscience obtain real and permanent peace. “Let 
not your heart be troubled,” said our Lord to his disciples. 
Why? What is the cure for heart troubles? “Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” ‘To believe in God only, gives 
heart trouble to the guilty. It is the “also” that gives peace. 
In me, said Christ, ye shall have peace, not in ourselves, 
except Christ be formed in us the hope of glory. If our 
peace is in him, it is because he has made peace for us with 
God; and this could be inno other way than by substitution. 

Upon no other principle than that of substitution could 
God take more enjoyment in us, or we take more enjoyment 
in him, than if we had never sinned. 

Upon no other principle than that of substitution could 
we have had so powerful a motive to love and good works. 
The holiest of men have ever been those who have relied 
upon the merits of Christ alone for their acceptance with 
God. 

Upon no other principle than that of substitution could 
a heaven be provided for the guilty and condemned. Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. Why that also? “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also.” Believe also in me, that where I am, there ye may 
be also. The one also cannot be without the other. We 
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cannot be where he is also without first believing in him 
also. There is no heaven for man in God only. The 
heaven of man is in the Christ also, but as the whole of 
‘God is in Christ only, God becomes a double heaven to us 
in him. It is Christ who prepares heaven for sinful men, 
who prepares them for the heaven he has prepared for them, 
who brings them there, and who ever abides with them there. 
Were he to leave them for one moment to themselves, 
heaven would be no heaven to them. God might be there, 
and angels might be there, and thrones and crowns and harps 
might be there, cities of golden splendour and paradises of 
everlasting spring and never-withering flowers might be 
there, but if Christ were not there, it would be no heaven: to 
man. Our whole heaven is in him, because our whole salva- 
tion isin him. This is evident in the aspect he assumes to 
his redeemed, and in which he is loved and glorified by 
them. It is that of a substitute, of one who has taken 
possession of heaven in the name, and as the representative 
of others in whose nature he appears; and as having 
purchased it for others at a price which has left indelible 
tokens of its costliness upon him. “TI beheld,” says John, 
‘and, lo, in the midst of the throne, a Lamb, as it had been 
slain.” Here we have substitution enthroned, acknowledged, 
and gloried in, by a boundless creation, with one solitary 
exception. I once heard it affirmed, with seeming appro- 
bation, before a whole company of Christian ministers, that 
when we read in the Book of Revelation, ‘‘ Every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever,” it must be literally 
understood of every creature ; and that every creature under 
the earth, in distinction from every creature which is in 
heaven and on the earth, and such as are in the sea, can refer 
to no others than those who are in hell, and consequently it 
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becomes a proof passage of the ultimate salvation of all 
fallen creatures through the slain Lamb. No mention, be it 
observed, is made of deliverence from hell, or any change of 
position in those who unite in praise of the Lamb. I heard 
them, says the apostle, in heaven, I heard them on the earth, 
I heard them under the earth, or in hell, and I heard them 
in the sea. Imagine now the Archfiend, rising up amidst 
the hosts of lost angels and men, and having commanded 
them to silence their cries and their groans, points them to 
the zw/zte-washed walls on one side of their prison, and to 
the Aazxbow upon the darkness on the other side, and 
having called upon some universalist to set the tune, gives 
out the lines : 


“ Come let us join our cheerful songs, 
With angels round the throne.” 


I do not believe in such an interpretation, and not therefore 
in the doctrine that has been deduced from it. 

I must leave with you this word also. I leave it with you 
in the connection in which I found it, and from which its 
whole import is derived. It stands upon the border line, 
which from the days of Cain and Abel has divided the whole 
human race. The whole world of religious thought and 
feeling, amidst all the controversy and confusion of the 
present age, may be clearly divided into those who believe 
in God and those who believe in Christ also. The distinc- 
tion may be kept clear by bearing in mind that they who 
believe not in the death of Christ as a real atonement for 
sin, or in the imputation of his righteousness for the justifi- 
cation of the ungodly, do not believe in a real Christ, and 
consequently have not the Christ also. There is much 
human goodness, much earnest inquiry, much real con- 
scientiousness, much religious zeal, much flaming profession 
on one side of this line ; but all that is truly holy in life and 
peaceful in death, and joyful in eternity, is on the other 
side. We cannot do, therefore, brethren, as many are 
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trying to do, without the “also.” Let it sink deeper 
than ever into your minds and hearts. Take it home with 
you to your closets, to your studies, to your pulpits, to your 
family altars, to your pastoral visitations. Let us never 
think of God without the “Christ also.” “To us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, of whom are all things, 
and we by him.” It is the “ Christ also” that has brought 
us together, and made us one upon the earth ; and it is the 
‘Christ also” that will bring us together and make us one 
in heaven. We shall be glad to find ourselves there, and to 
see each other there, to see the glorious company of the 
apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble 
army of martyrs, and the holy church throughout all the 
world, there; but what would all this avail us if Christ was 
not there also, and there so that all might behold him, and 
the glories that emanate from him might extend to every 
part of the universe to which their swift and unwearied 
wings, in the wild exuberance of their joys, might carry 
them. This is our gospel, and it is the only gospel for 
earth and for heaven. 

May I venture now to repeat a few verses, which came to 
me in the night-watches not long ago, and which I afterwards 
committed to paper, as far as the impression could be 
retained. 

The music of heaven I hear, 
It cannot be music of earth ; 


Its notes are so soft and so clear, 
They must be of heavenly birth. 


The music of heaven I hear, 

It cannot have come from below, 
Where the best and happiest fear 

The valley through which they must go. 


The music of heaven I hear, 
It tells me life’s sorrows are past ; 
It tells me the angels are near, 
And heaven is coming at last. 
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The music of heaven I hear, 

It fills me with rapture and love, 
It brings me in ecstasy near 

The glorified spirits above. 


The music of heaven I hear, 

From thousands and thousands of tongues, 
Yet soothing and soft as the air, 

Which the groves have filled with their songs. 


The music of heaven I hear, 

From voices unnumbered and sweet ; 
And feel that I too must be there, 

To render the chorus complete. 


The music of heaven I hear, 
Attuned to the praises alone 
Of him that is gone to appear— 
A Lamb in the midst of the throne. 


The music of heaven I hear, 
And hear it again and again ; 
May it soon be heard everywhere, 
In honour of God and the Lamb. 
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HENRY’S OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY: A 
Brief Sketch of the Christian Church from the First Century. By 
JosEPH FERNANDEZ,LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

‘Phe Church Histories hitherto in yogue are too cumbersome, too verbose, 
too involved to be used in schools and colleges, and we entertain the hope that 
the present work will remedy that evil, and supply a work which all our friends 
who are tutors can use with pleasure and safety. Every young Christian should 
be acquainted with ecclesiastical history ; it should be taught in every school of 
a high grade, to young ladies as well as to their brothers.”—(C, H. Spurgeon. 


GLIMPSES OF JESUS; or, Christ Exalted in the Affec- 
tions of his People. By W. P. Batrern. Fifth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 
Cloth 3s, 

JT hailed with pleasure the advent of this precious volume. I sat down to 
read it, and soon discovered its beauty; it was a feast of fat things, a season 
long to be remembered. I have read it again and again, and would desire to 
adore the Holy Spirit for that gracious unction which rested on me in its 
perusal.”—C. H. Spurgeon. 


LESSONS FROM JESUS; or, the Teachings of Divine 
Love. By W.P. Batrern. Second Edition, 3s. 

“This is a worthy sequel to ‘Glimpses of Jesus,’ by the same author. 
Every book is valuable that fixes our attention upon Jesus, and revives our 
perception of his beauty; and especially when it discovers new beauties, and 
brings his whole character more vividly before us. Such will be the effect of 
these ‘ Lessons from the life of Jesus.’”’—C. H. Spurgeon. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE GREAT KING, and other 
Poems for the Heart and Home. By W. P. Batrern, Author of 
*¢ Glimpses of Jesus.” Second Edition. 2s. 6d, 

*< We strongly recommend this book to the attention of our readers. No 
child of God can read it without pleasure and profit. It has been written in the 
furnace, and will comfort such as are init. The Author has seen some of ‘ The 
Beauty of the Great King,’ and has well uttered the joy of that great sight. 


We hope that many will have equal delight with ourselves as they read this 
book.’’—C, H. Spurgeon. 


Pastor C. H. SPURGEON: his Life and Work to his 
Fiftieth Birthday; with an Account of his Ancestors for 300 Years. By 
Groner J. SrevENSON, M.A. Paper covers, ls., cloth, 2s. 


q 
BOOTH OF THE BLUE RIBBON MOVEMENT; or, 


The Factory Boy who became a Temperance Evangelist. By Exnxst 
BLACKWELL. With Preface by CANON WILBERFORCE. Crown 8vo, 328 

pages, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, with Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
“Very well written. A singular life, revealing the greatness of divine grace. 
R. T. Booth is one of the truest and most devoted of Temperance Evangelists. 
It has been our lot to see him near at hand, and to have fellowship with him, 
and the result is genuine Christian love to him, and esteem for him. The book 
is so prettily got up, that it ought to run toa hundred thousand at the least, 

_ It must be popular, or else we are greatly out of our reckoning.’’ 

C. H. SpurcEon. 


THE PATHOS OF LIFE; or, Touching Incidents Illus- 


trative of the Truth of the Gospel. By W. Pootre Batrern. Second Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d. 

“ Sensitive, refined, and tender, suited to contact with the highest class of 
mind, he yet seeks to reach the finer feelings of those who externally too often 
exhibit a rough, hard, and unimpressible aspect. The young, we venture to 
say, will be charmed by the fatherly tenderness characteristic of many of these 
poems,”—Literary World, 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBUYERS in Byeways and 


Highways. By C. H. Spurcron, SAmurn Mannine, LL.D., and G, 
Hoipen Pixr. With a Preface by the Right Hon. the Haru or 
Suarrespury, K.G. Cloth, gilt edges, ls. 6d. 

*¢ Externally this is an attractive book. Itis brought out with the view of 
creating and increasing public interest in Colportage. It remains a mystery 
with us that we cannot obtain support for Colportage in as liberal a measure as 
so good a work demands. It does not say much for the wisdom and prudence 
of Christian people. If they gave most where the best return might legiti- 
mately be expected, we may say of our religious societies—these are last which 
would be first. if these addresses, papers, and reports should bring us ina 
revenue of sympathy, it will soon be followed by substantial help. Toreach the 
villages and hamlets by means of sound literature taken to the cottagers’ doors, 
is a most worthy work.”—C, H, SpuRGEON, 


CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, being a Selection from 


Addresses delivered at the Annual Conferences of the Pastors’ College, by 
the Rev. Greorcr Rocurs. With a recommendation by OC. H. Spurczon, 
Cloth 2s. 6d. 

*¢Our honoured friend, the Rev. George Rogers, has given an address at 
each gathering of our College conference, and on each occasion he has been 
singularly happy in his theme and in his mode of handling it. It would have 
been a pity and a sin to allow these racy addresses to be forgotten: and, accor- 
dingly, we are glad to see them preserved in print. Twelve such addresses it 
would be very hard to find anywhere else. We firmly believe that every student 
and minister who heard them will be anxious at once to possess a copy, and we 
shall be greatly surprised if the volume does not command a host of readers. 
Mother-wit is blended with fatherly wisdom, and the whole is sanctified by zeal 
for the cause of God. We cannot too heartily commend the volume to our 
subscribers,’’—C. H. SpwRGEON, 


A COLLECTION OF RARE JEWELS. From the 


Mines of Witi1am GuRNALL. (1680.) Dug up and deposited in a 
Casket, by ARTHUR Avucustus Rexs (1853). Second Edition. Price 2s, 
“Of all the Puritans, Gurnall is the best adapted for quoting. He is 
sententious, and withal pictorial, and both in a high degree. Mr. Rees has 
made his selections with a discerning eye; they are not mere clippings at 
random, but extracts chosen with judgment.”—C. H. Spurgeon. 


. 9 
STRAY LEAVES FROM MY LIFE STORY. By 


J. Manton Smiru. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


FRONDED PALMS. A Collection of Pointed Papers 
on a wide range of subjects. By W. Y. Furterton. With over one 
hundred Illustrations. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d, 


WAYMARKS FOR WANDERERS. Being Five 
, ners on the Prodigal Son. By W. Y. Funierton, Evangelist. 


THE PULPIT BY THE HEARTH. Being Plain 


Chapters for Sabbath Reading. By ArnTrHurR MursELu. Price 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LETTERS TO THE CHRISTIANS CALLED 
~ Se eg ang thas = subject of Ministry. By Arruur AvGustus 


BUNYAN’S WATER OF LIFE. Preface by C. H. 


SpurGEON. Ils. 


UPTON CHAPEL SERMONS. By W. Williams. 


With Three Potographs, and Preface by C. H. SpurcEon. Price 6s. 


SOME OF THE GREAT PREACHERS OF WALES. 


By Owen Jones, M.A. Price 6s. 6d. 


BAPTIST CONFESSION OF FAITH. Thirty-two 
Articles on Christian Faith and Practice, with Scripture Proofs, adopted by 
the Ministers and Messengers of the General Assembly, which met in 
London in 1689." Preface by C. H. SpuncEon. Paper covers, 4d. Post 
free, 5 stamps. 


BAPTISM DISCOVERED PLAINLY AND FAITH- 


fully according to the Word of God. By Joun Norcotr. A New 
Edition, corrected and somewhat altered by C. H. Spurcron. Price, 
paper covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


LECTURES ON BAPTISM. By the Rev. W. Shirreff. 


With Preface by C. H. SpurGEon. Price 2s. 6d. 


FOR EVER AND EVER. A College Lecture upon the 


Duration of Future Punishment. By Rev. Gzorcz RocxErs. Price 2d. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. A Lecture Delivered to 
the Students of the Metropolitan Tabernacle College, in reply to a series 
of letters in “‘ The Christian World,” from the Rey. Edward White. By 
the Rev. Grorecr Rogers. Priceld. 


MURSELLS LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. De- 


livered at the Lambeth Baths, Westminster Bridge Road, Price One 
Penny each; or 10d. the series in wrapper. Post free. 


WHAT’S YOUR NAME? COLOURS OF THE RAINBOW. 
TEMPLE BAR. RIPPLES ON THE RIVER. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, FACES IN THE FIRE. 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS. CRIES FROM THE CRADLE. 


WASHED AWAY. 
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